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SOME 



ACCOUNT 



OF Ttlt 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 



JL HE earliest authentic account we can 
obtain of the birth of this learned and cele- 
brated writer, is from the Register Book of 
Eton College, in which he is entered " of 
Chatham, in the county of Kent, of the 
age of twelve years, in 1730,'' — consequent- 
ly, born in 1718. 

Whence a diflFerence has arisen between 

the dates in this entry, and the inscription 

. 'I ■' 
on his monument, hereafter given, we are 

unable to explain. . 
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ii LIF£ AND WRITIH6S 

The two royal foundations of Eton, and 
King's G>Uege, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. 
He received his first rudiments at the vil- 
lage of Lullingstone, in Kent; and was 
admitted upon the foundation, at Eton 
College, on the Sd of August, 1730, where 
he was three years captain of the school, 
I^evious to his removal to Cambridge. He 
was elected from Eton to King's College in 
1736 ; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1740 ; and proceeded Master in 1744. 

He attended the Duke of Marlborough, 
and his brother. Lord Charles Spencer, at 
Eton, as their private tutor, and proved a 
valuable acquisition to that illustrious 
house ; and, what may be reckoned, at 
least equally fortunate, his lot fell among 
those who knew how to appreciate his 
worth, and were both able and willing to 
reward it. The Duke made him his pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacity he ac- 
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companied his Grace during his campaign 
on the continent, where he had the com^ 
maud of the British forces ; and, when he 
was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
he appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of 
Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. 

His general habits, in his latter years, 
as is commonly the case with severe stu- 
dents, were sedentary; and, during the 
last ten years of his life, he had frequent 
pains in his chest, occasioned by so much 
application, and leaning against his table 
to write ; but, in his younger days, spent 
at Eton, be excelled in various athletic 
exercises ; and, by his skill in swimming, 
was the happy instrument in saving the 
life of the venerable Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards Provost of Eton College. The doctor 
gratefully acknowledged this essential ser- 
vice, by embracing the first opportunity 
which occurred, to present the nephew of 
his preserver with the living of Wootton 

• a2 



IV riPK AND WRITINGS 

Conn now near Minehead, in Somerset; a 
(m'scMiiation hcloncing to ihe Provost of 
Kton. in rii;h! of his office. 

Mr. Urvant was never marrioii. He com- 
luonlv n^se at half pa>t seven, shaved him- 
M ir xviihoui a c-*s>» ^^as seldom a quarter 
or an ]unn ^,n dn »i:\.:. ai r.ine rung for his 
hivakfa>i* A'lhiK'h uas abs!emioi:s. ai:Ci ge- 
lUMv.ilv \i>iTi^i h:> lV-fr.d> ,^1 Eion and 

V ■ - ~ " 
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OF THE AUTHOR. V 

M'hat he derived from bis own family, the 
present Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father's death, settled an annuity on Mr. 
Bryant of 6001. which he continued to re- 
ceive from that noble family till his death. 
He Mas greatly honoured among his nu- 
merous, yet chosen friends and acquaint- 
ance ; and his company courted by all the 
literary characters in his neighbourhood. 
His more particular intimates, in his own 
district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, 
Glynn, and Heberden. The venerable Sir 
George Baker, he either saw or corres- 
ponded with every day ; likewise with Dr. 
Hallam, the father of Eton school, who had 
given up the deanery of Bristol, because 
he chose to reside at Windsor. When he 
went into Kent, the friends he usually vi- 
sited were the Reverend Archdeacon Law, 
Mr. Longley, Recorder of Rochester, and 
Dr. Dampier, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese. Besides the pecuniary expression 
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of esteem mentioDed above, the Duke of 
Marlborough had two rooms kept for 
him at Blenheiffn, with his name inscribed 
over the doors ; and he was the only person 
who was presented with the keys of that 
choice library. The humble retreat of the 
Venerable sage was frequently visited by 
bis Majesty; and thus he partook in 
the highest honours recorded of the philo- 
sophers and sages of antiquity. Thus loved 
and honoured, he attained to eighty-nine 
years of age, and died, at Cypenham, near 
Windsor, Nov. 13, 1804, of a mortification 
in his leg, originating in the seemingly 
dight circumstance of a rasure against a 
chair, in the act of reaching a book from a 
shelf 

He had presented many of his most va- 
luable books to the King in his life-time, 
and his editions by Caxton to the Marquis 
of Blandford ; the remainder of this choice 
eoUection he bequeathed to the library of 
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King's College, Cambridge, whesre he bad 
received his education. 

He gave, by will, 2,0001. to the society 
for propagating tha gospel, and 1,000 L to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, 
to be disposed of as the provost and fellows 
should think fit Also, 500 1. to the parish 
of Famham Royal. The poor of Cypen- 
bam and Chalvey were constant partakers 
of his bounty, which was qf so extensive a 
nature, that he commissioned the neigh- 
bouring clergy to look out proper objects 
for his beneficence. 

Mr. Bryant's literary attainments were of 
a nature peculiar to himself ; and, in point 
of classical erudition he was, perhaps, witht 
out an equal in the world. He had the 
very peculiar felicity of preserving his emi- 
nent superiority of talents to the end of a 
very long life ; the whole of which was not 
only devoted to literature, but his studies 
were uniformly directed to the investiga* 
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tion of truth. The love of truth might, in- 
deed, be considered as his grand character-^ 
istic, which he steadily pursued ; and this 
is equally true as to his motive, whether he 
was found on the wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, 
he declared to his nephew, and others in 
the room, that ^' all he had written was 
with a view to the promulgation of truth ; 
and, that all he had contended for, he him« 
self believed:" By truth, we are to un- 
derstand religious truth, his firm persua- 
sion of the truth of Christianity ; to the in-* 
vestigation and establishment of which he 
devoted his whole life. This was the central 
point, around which all his labours turned ; 
the ultimate object at which they aimed. 

Such are the particulars we have been 
able to collect of this profound scholar and 
antiquary. But the life of a man of letters 
appears, and must be chiefly sought for in 
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his works, of which we subjoin the follow- 
ing catalogue : 

The first work Mr. Bryant published was 
in 1767, intituled, *' Observations and In- 
quiries relating to various Parts of antient 
History; containing Dissertations on the 
Wind Euroclydon, (see vol. v. p. 325.); 
and on the Island Melite, (see vol. v. p. 357.)» 
together with an Account of Egypt in its 
most early State, (see vol. vi. p. 1.); and of 
the Shepherd Kings." (See vol. vi. p. 105.) 
This publication is calculated not only to 
throw light on the antient history of the 
kingdom of Egypt, but on the history also 
of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and other nations. The account 
of the Shepherd Kings contains a statement 
of the time of their coming into Egypt ; of 
the particular province they possessed, and, 
to which the Israelites afterwards succeed- 
ed. The treatise on the Euroclydon was 
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designed to vindicate the common reading 
of Acts, xxvii. 14- in opposition to Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, supported by the 
authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and the 
Vulgate, who thought Euroaquilo more 
agreeable to the truth. 

His grand work, called, " A New System, 
or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology,"' was 
the next ; " wherein an attempt is made to 
divest Tradition of Fable, and to reduce 
Truth to its original Purity." This was 
published in quarto, vol. i. and ii^ in 1774, 
and vol. iii. in 1776. 

In 1775 he published " A Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v. p. 287.) 
and of the Inscription nhe; together with 
an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
the same Place in honour of the Emperor 
Severus.'' This appeared in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Archaeologia, and also as a se- 
parate quarto pamphlet. 

" An address to Dr. Priestley, on the 
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Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illus* 
trated/' 1780. A pamphlet, octavo. 

^^ Vindicise Flavians ; or, a Vindication 
of the Testimony given by Josephus con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ.'^ A pam^ 
phlet, octavo. 1780. 

" Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Howley ; in which the authenticity of these 
JPoems is ascertained.^ Two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. Bry- 
ant engaged deeply and earnestly, and was 
assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn of 
King's College, Cambridge. Our author in 
this, as in his other controversial writings, 
was influenced by a spirit of sober inquiry, 
and a regard for truth. The leading ob- 
ject he had in view, in his Observations 
on the poems ascribed to Rowley, was to 
prove, by a variety of instances, that Chat- 
terton could not be their author, as he ap. 
peared not to understand them himself. 
This plea appears specious, yet it is certain 
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the learned author failed egregiously in his 
proofs, and this publication added little to 
the reputation he had already acquired. 
The best way of accounting for Mr. Bry- 
ants risking his well-earned and high cha- 
racter in the literary world in this contro- 
versj', and for the eagerness with which he 
engaged in it, is from the turn of his studies. 
" He had,'* to borrow the words of Mr., 
Mason, " been much engaged in antiqui- 
ties, and consequently had imbibed too 
much of the spirit of a profest antiquarian ; 
BOW we know, from a thousand instances, 
that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that 
comes to them under the fascinating form 
of a new discovery/' 

" Collections on the Zingara, or Gypsey 
Language/' Archaeologia, vol. vii. 

" Gemmarum antiquarum Delectus ex 
praestantioribus desnraptus in Dactylothcca 
Ducis Marlburiensis/' Two vols, folio. 
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1783, &c. This is the first volume of the 
Duke of Marlborough's splendid edition of 
his invaluable collection of Gems, and was 
translated into French by Dr. Maty. The 
second volume was done in Latin by Dr, 
Cole, prebendary of Westminster ; the 
French by Mr. Dutens. The Gems are 
exquisitely engraved by Bartolozzi. This 
work was privately printed, and no more 
copies taken than were intended for the 
crowned heads of Europe, and a few of his 
Grace's private friends ; after which the 
coppers for the plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully re- 
duced to ashes. 

" A Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion." Octavo, 1792. 

" Observations upon the Plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians ; in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of those Judgments, and their 
Correspondence with the Rites and Idolatry 
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of that People ; with a prefatory discourse 
concerning the Grecian colonies from 
Egypt/' Octavo, 1794. 

The treatise on the authenticity of the 
Scriptures was published anonymouslvy and 
the whole of the profits artsiog from its sale 
given to the society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. It contains a good general 
view of the leading arguments for Divine 
Revelation. 

*^ Observations upon a Treatise, intituled. 

Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons. 

Le Chevalier/' Quarto, 1795. 

" A Dissertation concerning the War of 

Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 
described by Homer ; shewing that no such 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no 
such City in Phrygia ever existed."' Quarto, 
1796* The appearance of this publication 
excited great surprise among the learned, 
and made few proselytes to the doctrine it in- 
culcates ; and even his high authority failed 
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ia overturning opinions SK> long maintained 
and established among historians, and sup- 
ported bj such extensive and clear evidence. 
He is a wise man indeed who knows where 
to stop. Mr. &yant had wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his famous Mythology, in ^^ di* 
vesting Tradition of Fable, and reducing 
Truth to its original Purity/' and this se- 
duced him, as his antiquarian pursuits had 
done before, in the case of Rowley, to pro- 
ceed to unwarrantable leivgths in the Disser- 
tation on the War of Troy. It was remarked 
on by Mr. Falconer, and answ^ed in a 
very rude way by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
in a letter to Mr. Bryant. J. B. S. Morrit, 
Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, 
undertook to vindicate Homer, in a style 
and with manners more worthy of the sub- 
ject and of a gentleman, and was replied to 
by Mr. Bryant. 

" The Sentiments of Philo Judaeus con- 
cerning the Aoroi, or Word of God ; toge- 
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ther with large Extracts from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures, on many 
other essential Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion." Octavo, 1797- 

*' Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah,'' also, "Observations on famous con- 
troverted Passages in Josephus and Justin 
Martyr,'' are extremely curious, and such 
perhaps as only he could have written. 



^ The New System, or, an Analj^sis of 
Antient Mythology," here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which 
will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
long as a curiosity after antiquity shall con- 
tinue to be a prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the 
profoundest erudition, and did not come 
behind the most distinguished names of the 
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last century, for their attention to the mi- 
nutest circumstance that might cast a ray 
of iight upon the remotest ages. Nothing 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, 
however recondite, or wherever dispersed, 
could escape his sagacity and patient inves- 
tigation. But we are not to confine our 
admiration of the work before us to the 
deep erudition discoverable in it ; this ela- 
borate production is equally distinguished 
for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
with a boldness of genius from the systems 
of his predecessors in the same walks of lite- 
rature, he delights by his ingenuitjr, while 
he astonishes by his courage, and surprises 
by his novelty. In the last point of view, 
this work is indeed singularly striking ; it 
departs from the commonly-received sys- 
tems, to a degree that has not only never 
been attempted, but not even thought 
of by any men of learning. 
The subject here undertaken by Mr-i 

VOL. I, b 



Brrant was oee of unconuiioii difficolty; 
One of tile AMrit abstrvseuMi <tific«lt iriucb 
antiqsifT praenfs toHs ; the iBfamdtkm to 
beobtaioed cAnceroiDg it nrast be collected 
ftoiD a vist AiiAber of inckkmal pntsragcs, 
obsenrAtMMand attseriiotts scattered thrDogh 
flotiefit av&ors, wko beinf tbeaiselreft feuC 
iM^ffectly acquainted trith their suhfccty 
k is next to impossible to reccmcile^ This^ 
however, our author has attempted; aad 
though, in doinj; this, the exuberatice« of 
fefi^y and iitiagiiiation alte ConspictKrot, and 
sMAe may entertain doubts^ concerning the 
<6lidity c^ some of his conjectares, yet, even 
Mth ite fbrted to allow that many parts oi 
ih6 author's scheme are probable, and de« 
serving the highest attention. 

Hu method of proceeding by etymology 
mfM not a little hazitrdous; men of the 
greatest abilities have often failed in the use 
of it, while those of treak judgment have, 
bv thoif aoftlioation of it« rendered it the 
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source of the greatest absarditieSt and 
almost led the unthinking to connect an 
idea of ridicule with the tettn itself. But 
the judicious use which Mr. Bryant could 
make of this science is appai«nt in every 
part of his work : he derires ftoth it the 
greatest and only light which cad be cast 
upon some of his inquiries, and that in -U 
way that will draw the admiration of those 
who have a proper acquaintance with the 
subject ; that is, such as have a knowledge 
of the Oriental languages sufficient to enable 
them to trace them through the Greek, La- 
tin, and other tongues, as they relate to the 
names of things, which in almost every 
country carry evidence of their being de- 
rived from the East ; from whence it is cer- 
tain mankind themselves are derived. The 
sagacity and diligence with which our au- 
thor has applied his helps obtained from 
the scattered passages of antient authors 
and etymology, have enabled him to clear 

b2 
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up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with 
darkness and error. Upon the whole, it 
will be allowed by all who are capable 
judges of the subject, that the plausibility 
of his hypothesis is frequently apparent, his 
scheme great, and his discoveries extraor* 
<Unary. 
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Firo plusquhm octogenario^ tt Eton® Matris 
Filiorum omnium, superstitum JEtate jam 
grandissimOf Jacobo Brtant, S. 



JN OMEN honorati sacrum mihi ciiin sit amicii 

Charta sit hsc animi fida ministra mei : 
Ne tamem incultis veniant commissa tabcUis^ 

Canninis ingenu4 dicta laventur ope. 
Quern videt, h long& sobokm admirata catervft, 

* Henrici k duperis leetiiis umbra plagis ? 
Quem pueris ubicunque suis monstrare priorem 

Principe alumnomm mater Etona solet ? 
Quem cupit exiipis quisquis virtutis amator. 

Senilis setherei regna subire poli ? 
Blande Senex, quem Musa fovet, seu seria tractas^ 

Seu facili indulges quse propiora joco ; 
Promeritos liceat Yates tibi condat honores, 

e 

£t recolat vitas prsmia justa tuas : 



* Henry VI. founder of Eton and King's College, in Cam- 
bridge. 
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Prsparet haud quovis lectas de flore corollas^ 

Sed ben^ Nestoreis serta g^^nda comis. 
Scriptorum ex omni serie numeroque tuoram, 

Utilitas primo est conspicienda loco \ 
Gratia subsequitur ; Sapientiaque atria pandit 

Ampla tibi, ingfttiif udkm ineunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, more^ ut ubique tueris ! 

Si levis ei, levitas ipsa dooes^e iHilet 
Quo studio erraafteB animoa io aperta reducis ! 

Quo «eiistt dubioB, qui gravitate monoi ! 
8i fontes aperioe novoa, et acumiiie docto 

£lieere in scripts qus latuere aacris, 
Seu Vcnixn h £ctas Juvct extrkaiHS UbeUis, 

H^torici et tenebm reddere kimea op^ 
Aspice conspicuo ]«t€»tur ut Mmh c^o^ 

Et re&nent nttidom aolque JMbavque diem I 
Centauri, Lapitheeqoe, et TMtaltts, atqoe PrO' 
metbenS) 

Et NepiKlle^ vebiti nube mhita su&, — 
Hi peieQQt omaes ; altei-que iaberibua ipse 

ConficisAkidea Heicuk majus opu3. 
Tendis in hostilem aoli tibi fisus arenam ? 

Excutis hasretici verba minuta Sophi * ? 



tmmmmm^ 



* Dr. Priestley^ on Pliilosq>hical Necessity. 



Cui Ify^tp pm ppfai m^f^f 4t^e mvfm vm 

Argo qwfi d«t>ito(? Qnv P^l^ io 4»v^t^ iijBKpijt 
Qui sit Joaephi fntiibw Auctn jdfHUQ^ ? 

Qu&m propria in falsos anna parata deos ! 
Dum foedis squalet Nilus cum fcetibus amnis, 

£t necis est anctor quds modo numen erat. 
Immeritos Danaiim casus, Piiamique dolemus 

Funen, nee vel adkuc ossa quieta, senis ? 
Fata Mdesigens querimur, mentitaqiie facta 

Hectoris incertas ad Simoentis aquas ? 
Eruis hsBc veteris scabrft h rubigine famae, 

Dasque opens vati jusque decusque sui. 
Magna tuis afiers monumentaque clara triumphis, 

Cum Trojft seternum qu6d tibi nomen erit ! 
Ah ! ne te extremft cesset coluisse senectd, 

(Aspipere heu I nimue quern vetuere monej 
Qui puer, atque infans prope, te sibi sensit auii- 
cum, 

Eqne tuU sophie fontibus bausit aquaa! 
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ImagU, ety puras quecunque tptissiina vifas 

Prsmia supplicibus del Deus ipse snia, 
Hec pete rite sent venerando. Must ; quod Ille 

Nee ape, nee famft, ditior esse potest 
Innumeris longikm gratus societnr amicis, 

Inter Etonenses duxqne paterqoe viros : 
Felix intersit terris : superftmque beato 

Paulisper talem fas sit abesse choro. ' 



INSCRIPTION 

ON 

MR. BRYANTS MONUMENT, 

IN 

CYPENHAM CHURCH. 



M — S 

JACOB BRYANT 

Collegii Regalis apud Cantabrigienses Olim Socii 

Qui in bonis quas ibi hauserat artibus 

exdolendis consencit. 

Erant in eo plurims liter® 

nee eax vulgares, 

Sed exquisitsB quasdam et reconditae, 

quas noQ minore Studio quam acumine 

ad illustrandam S.S veritatem adhibuit : 

Id quod testantur scripta ejus gravisstma^ 

tain in Historian sacrse primordiis eruendis 

quam in Gentium Mythologia explicandft v^rsata. 

Libris erat adeo deditus 

Ut iter vitae secretum 

iis omnino deditum ; 

Prsmiis bonoribusque 

quae illi non magis ex Patroni nobilissimi gratia 

quam suis mentis abunde praesto erant^ 
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It is my purpose, in the ensuing work, to 
give an account of the first ages, and of the 
great events which happened in the infancy 
of the world. In consequence of this I 
shall lay before the reader what the Gentile 
writers have said upon this subject, collate- 
rally with the accounts given by Moses, as 
long as I find him engaged in the general 
history of mankind. By these means I shall 
be able to bring surprising proofs of those 
great occurrences, which the sacred pen- 
man has recorded. And when his >kistory 
becomes more limited, and is confined to a 
peculiar people, and a private dispensation. 
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I shall proceed to shew what was su6se-» 
quent to his account after the migration of 
families, and the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar. When mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, each great family had, bj 
' divine appointment, a particular place of 
destination, to which they retired. In this 
manner the first nations were constituted, 
and kingdoms founded. But great changes 
were soon efiected, and colonies went abroad 
without any regard to their original place 
of allotment. New establishments were soon 
made, from whence ensued a mixture of 
people and languages. These are events 
of the highest consequence ; of which we 
can receive no intelligence, but through the 
hands of the Gentile writers. 

It has been observed, by many of the 
learned, that some particular family betook 
themselves very early to different parts of 
the world, in all which they introduced 
their rites and religion, together with the 
customs of their country. They represent 
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them as very knowing and enterprising ; and 
frith good reason. They were the first who 
ventured upon the seas, and undertook long 
iroyages. They shewed their superiority and 
address in the numberless expeditions which 
they made, and the di£Bculties which they 
surmounted. Many have thought that they 
were colonies from Egypt, or from Phenicia, 
having a regard only to the settlements 
which they made in the west. But I shall 
shew hereafter, that colonies of the same 
people are to be found in the most extreme 
parts of the east ; where we may observe the 
same rites and ceremonies, and the same 
traditional histories, as are to be met with 
in their other settlements. The country 
called Phenicia could not have sufficed for 
the effecting all that is attributed to these 
mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me 
to acquaint the Reader, that the wonderful 
people to whom I allude ^\erc the descend- 
ants of Chus, and called Cuthites and Cu- 
seans. They stood their ground at the 
general migration of families ; but were at 
last scattered over the face of the earth. 
They were the first apostates from the truth. 
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yet great in trorldly wisdom. They intr<>- 
duced, wherever ther came, manv asefn? 
arts, and were looked up to as a superior 
order of beings: hence they were styled 
Heroes, Demons, Heliadse, Macarians. 
They were joined in their expeditions by 
other nations, especially by the collateral 
branches of their family, the Mizraim, 
Caphtorim, and the sons of Canaan. These 
were all of the line of Ham, who was held 
by his posterity in the highest veneration. 
They called him Amon : and having in pro- 
cess of time raised him to a divinitj-, they 
worshipped him as the Sun ; and from this 
itorship they were styled Amonians. This 
is an appellation which will continually oc* 
cur in the course of this work ; and I am 
authorised in the use of it from Plutarch, 
from whom we may infer, that it was not 
uncommon among the sons of Ham. He 
specifies particularly, in respect to the 
Egyptians, that when any two of that na- 
tion met, they used it as a term of honour 
in their * salutations, and called one another 
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Amoiiians. This therefore will be the title 
by which I shall choose to distinguish the 
people of whom I treat, when I speak of 
tbeiD collectively ; for under this denomina* 
tion are included all of this famil}^ whether 
they were £gyptians Or Syrians, of Phenicia 
or of Canaan. They were a people who care- 
fully preserred memorials of their ancestors^ 
and of thQse great events which had pre- 
ceded their dispersion. These were described 
in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks : 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of 
ktterSy the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives, 
and popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile 
writers^ that he obtained all his knowledge 
from some writings of the Amonians. It 
uoM the good fortune of Sanchoniathon^ says 
' Philo Biblius, to light upon some antient 
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Amonian records j which had been preserved in 
the innermost part of a temple^ and known to 
very few. Upon this discovery he applied him- 
self with great diligence to make himself 
master of the contents : and having j by di- 
vesting them of the fable and allegory with 
which they were obscured j obtained his pur- 
pos€y he brought the whole to a conclusion. 

I should be glad to give the Reader a 
still farther insight into the system which I 
am about to pursue. But such is the scope 
of my inquiries, and the purport of my de- 
terminations, as may possibly create in him 
some prejudice to my design ; all which 
would be obviated were he to be carried, 
step by step, to the general view, and be 
made partially acquainted, according as the 
scene opened. What I have to exhibit is 
in great measure new ; and I shall be obliged 
to run counter to many received opinions, 
which length of time, and general assent, 
have in a manner rendered sacred. What 
is truly alarming, I shall be found to differ, 
not only from some few historians, as is the 
case in common controversy, but in some 
degree from all ; and this in respect to many 
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of tbe most essential points, upon which 
historical precision has been thought to de- 
pend. My meaning is, that I must set aside 
many supposed facts which have never been 
controverted ; and dispute many events 
which have not only been admitted as true, 
but have been looked up to as certain seras 
from whence other events were to be deter- 
mined. All our knowledge of Gentile his- 
tory must either come through the hands of 
tbe Grecians, or of the Romans, who co- 
pied iix>m them. I shall therefore give a 
fiill account of the Helladian Greeks, as 
well as of the lonim, or lonians, in Asia: 
also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. 
ITbat may appear very presumptuous, I 
' ihall deduce from their own histories many 
troths, with which they were totally unac- 
quainted, and give to them an original, 
which they certainly did not know. They 
have bequeathed to us noble materials, of 
which it is time to make a serious use. It 
was their misfortune not to know the value 
of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
purport of their own intelligence. 
It will be one part of my labour to tteat 
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of the Phenicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken : also of the Scy thians, whose 
original has been hitherto a secret. From 
such an elucidation many good consequences 
will, I hope, ensue ; as the Phenicians 4ind 
Scythians have hitherto afforded the usual 
place of retreat for ignorance to shelter it- 
self. It will therefore be my endeavour to 
specify and distinguish the various people 
under these denominations, of whom writers 
have so generally, and indiscriniinately, 
spoken. J shall say a great deal about the 
Ethiopians, as their history has never been 
completely given : also of the Indi, and 
Indo-Scythae, who seem to have been little 
regarded- There will be an account exhi* 
bited of the Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and 
Amazonian nations, as well as of the people 
of Colchis ; in which the religion, rites, and 
original of those nations will be pointed 
out. I know of no writer who has written 
at large of the Cyclopians. Yet their his- 
tory is of great antiquity, and abounds with 
matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, 
treat of them very fully, and at the same 
time of the great works which they per- 
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formed; and subjoin an account of the 
liCstrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as there is a close 
correspondence between them. 

As it will be my business to abridge his- 
tory of every thing superfluous and foreign, 
I shall be obliged to set aside many antient 
law-givers, and princes, who were supposed 
to have formed republics, and to have 
founded kingdoms. I cannot acquiesce in 
the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
of Inachus of Argos, and jEgialeus of Si- 
cyon ; nor in the long line of princes who 
are derived from them. The supposed he- 
roes of the first ages, in every country are 
equally fabulous. No such conquests were 
ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Di- 
onusus, and Sesostris. The histories of Her- 
cules and Perseus are equally void of truth. 
I am convinced, and hope I shall satisfac- 
torily prove, that Cadmus never brought let- 
ters to Greece ; and that no such person ex- 
isted as the Grecians have described. What 
I have said about Sesostris and Osiris, will 
be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, 
two personages, as ideal as the former. There 
never were such expeditions undertaken, 
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nor conquests made, as are attributed to 
these princes : nor were any such empires 
constituted, as are supposed to have been 
established by them. I make as little ac- 
count of the histories of Saturn, Janus, Pe- 
lops. Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and 
Zoroaster of Bactria. Yet something myste- 
rious, and of moment, is concealed under 
these various characters: and the inves- 
tigation of this latent truth will be the 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to 
Greece, I can afford credence to very few 
events, which were antecedent to the Olym- 
piads. I cannot give the least assent to the 
story of Phryxus, and the golden fleece. It 
seems to me plain beyond doubt, that there 
were no such persons as the Grecian Argo- 
nauts : and that the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis was a fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall pro- 
ceed to the sources, from whence the Gre- 
cians drew. I shall give an account of the 
Titans, and Titanic war, with the history of 
the Cuthites and antient Babylonians. This 
will be accompanied with the Gentile history 
of the Deluge, the migration of mankind 
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from Shinar, and the dispersion from Babel. 
The whole will be crowned with an account 
of antient Egypt ; wherein many circum* 
stances of high consequence in chronology 
will be stated. In the execution of the 
whole there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 
count: and it will be found, from repeated 
evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
historian has transmitted, is most assuredly 
true. And though the nations, who pre- 
served memorials of the Deluge, have not 
perhaps stated accurately the time of that 
event ; yet it will be found the grand epocha, 
to which they referred ; the highest point to 
which they could ascend. This was esteemed 
the renewal of the world ; the new birth of 
mankind ; and the ultimate of Gentile his^ 
tory. Some traces may perhaps be discern- 
able in their rites and mysteries of the an- 
tediluvian system : but those very few, and 
hardly perceptible. It has been thought, 
that the Chaldaic, and Egyptian accounts 
exceed not only the times of tlio Deluge, 
but the aera of the world : and Scaliger has 
accordingly carried the chronology of the 
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of all, it will be found, under whatever title 
he may come, that the fii-st king in every 
country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first in the genealogy of their princes* 
he w^as in aftertimes looked upon as a real 
monarch ; and represented as a great tra- 
veller, a mighty conqueror, and sovereign 
of the whole earth. This circumstance will 
appear even in the annals of the Egyptians: 
and though their chronology has been sup- 
posed to have reached beyond that of any 
nation, yet it coincides very happily with 
^he accounts given by Moses. 

In the prosecution of my system I shall 
not amuse the Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts ; but collect all that can 
be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
universal scope of writers. I shall endea- 
vour particularly to compare sacred history 
with profane, and prove the general assent 
of mankind to the wonderful events re- 
corded. My purpose is not to lay science 
in ruins ; but instead of desolating to build 
up, and to rectify what time has impaired : 
to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the 
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evidence is derived. A sreat deal will be 
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towers, temples, and Puratheia, where their 
••Aonhip was perforaied- The mistakes like- 
*i-^- of the Greeks in respect to antient 
■ff-i-s. which they strangely perverted, will 
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be exhibited in many instances : and much 
true history will be ascertained from a de- 
tection of this peculiar misapplication. It 
is a circumstance of great consequence, to 
which little attention has been paid. Great 
light however will accrue from examining 
this abuse, and observing the particular 
mode of error : and the only way of obtain- 
ing an insight must be by an etymological 
process, and by recurring to the primitive 
language of the people, concerning whom 
we are treating. As the Amonians betook 
themselves to regions widely separated ; we 
shall find in every place where they settled, 
the same worship and ceremonies, and the 
same history of their ancestors. -J'here will 
also appear a great simihtude in the names 
of their cities and temples : so that we may 
be assured, that the whole was the opera- 
tion of one and tlie same people. The 
learned Bochart saw this; and taking for 
granted, that the people were Phenicians, he 
attempted to interpret these names by the 
Hebrew language ; of which he supposed 
the Phenician to have been a dialect. Hi» 
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design was certaialj very ingenioiis, and 
carried on with a wonderfal display of learn- 
inff. He failed however : and of the nature 
of his failure I shall be obliged to take no- 
tice It appear? to me, as far as mv reading 
can afford me light, that most antient 
names, not only of places, but of persons, 
have a manifest analosrv. There is likewise 
a great correspondence to be observed in 
terms of science ; and io the titles, which 
were of old bestowed upon magistrates and 
rulers, llie same observation may be ex- 
tended even to plants, and minerals, as well 
as to animals; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred. Their names 
seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elements ; and bear a manifest relation to 
the religion in use among the Amonians, 
and to the Deity which they adored. Ihis 
deity was the Sun : and most of the antient 
names will be found to be an assemblage of 
titles, bestowed upon that luminary. Hence 
there will appear a manifest correspondence 
between them, which circumstance is quite 
foreign to the system of Bochart. His ety«^ 
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mologies are destitute of this collateral evi* 
dence ; and have not the least analogy to 
support them. 

In consequence of this I have ventured to 
give a list of some Amonian terms, which 
occur in the mythology of Greece, and in 
the histories of other nations. Most antient 
names seem to have been composed out of 
these elements : and into the same prin- 
ciples they may be again resolved by au 
easy, and fair evolution. I subjoin to these 
a short interpretation ; and at the same time 
produce different examples of names and 
titles, which are thus compounded. From 
hence the Reader will see plainly my me- 
thod of analysis, and the basis of my ety- 
mological inquiries. 

As my researches are upon subjects very 
remote, and the histories to which I appeal, 
various ; and as the truth is in great mea^ 
sure to be obtained by deduction, I have 
been obliged to bring my authorities im- 
mediately under the eye of the Reader. 
He may from thence be a witness of the 
propriety of my appeal ; and see that my 
inferences are true. This however will ren- 
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der my quotations very numerous, and may 
afford some> matter of discouragement, as 
they are principally from the Greek authors. 
I have however in most places- of conse- 
quence endeavoured to remedy this incon« 
venience, either by exhibiting previously 
the substance of what is quoted, or giving a 
subsequent translation. Better days may 
perhaps come; when the Greek language 
will be in greater repute, and its beauties 
more admired. As I am principally in* 
debted to the Grecians for intelligence, I 
have in some respects adhered to their or« 
thography, and have rendered antient terms 
as they were expressed by them. Indeed I 
do not see, why we should not render all 
names of Grecian original, as they were ex- 
hibited by that people, instead of taking 
our mode of pronunciation from the Romans. 
I scarce know any thing, which has been of 
greater detriment to antient history than the 
capriciousness of writers in never express- 
ing foreign terms as they were rendered 
by the natives. I shall be found, however, 
to have not acted up uniformly to my prin- 
ciples, as I have only in some instances 
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copied thie Grecian orthography. I have 
ventured to abide by it merely in some 
particular terms, where I judged, that ety* 
mology would' be concerned. For I was 
afraid, however just this method might ap« 
pear, and warrantable, that it would seem 
too novel to be universally put in practice. 
My purpose has been throughout to give 
a new tum to antient history, and to place 
it upon a surer foundation. The mythology 
of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
traditions, which have been transmitted 
irom the earliest times. They were de- 
scribed in hieroglyphics, and have been 
veiled in allegory : and the same history is 
often renewed under a different system, 
and arrangement. A great part of this in- 
telligence has been derived to us from the 
Poets ; by which means it has been render- 
ed still more extravagant, and strange. We 
find the whole, like a grotesque picture, 
blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
and filled with groups of fantastic imagery, 
such as we see upon an Indian screen; 
where the eye is painfully amused; but 
whence little can be obtained, which is sa-« 
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tisfactory, and of seirice. We most, hoir« 
ever, make this distinction, that in the 
allegorical representations of Greece, there 
was always a covert meaning, though it 
maj have escaped our discerament. In 
short, we must look upon antient mjtholo^ 
gy as being yet in a chaotic state, where 
the mind of man has been wearied with 
roaming over the crude consistence without 
ever finding out one spot where it could re- 
pose in safety. Hence has arisen the de- 
mand, n rv, which has been repeated for 
ages. It is my hope, and my presumption, 
that such a place of appulse may be found, 
where we may take our stand, and from 
whence we may have a full view of ^ the 
mighty expanse before us ; from whence 
also we may descry the original design, and 
order, of all those objects, which by length 
of time, and their own remoteness, have 
been rendered so confused and uncertain. 
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BCOINHtNO AT VOL. IV. PAGE 1. IN THIS EDITIO^T* 

X k ROUGH the whole process of my in- 
quiries, it has been my endeavour, from 
some plain and determinate principles, to 
open the way to many interesting truths. 
And as I have shewn the certainty of an 
universal Deluge from the evidences of 
most nations, to which we can gain access, 
I come now to give an history of the per- 
sons who survived that event; and of the 
families which were immediately descended 
from them. After having mentioned their 
residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it, I shall give an account 
of the roving of the Cuthites, and of their 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence 
they were at last expelled. To tliis are add- 
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ed observations upon the histories of Chal- 
dea and Egypt ;. also of Hellas, and Ionia ; 
and of every other country which was in 
any degree occupied by the sons of Chus. 
There have been men of learning who have 
denominated their works from the families, 
of which they treated ; and have accord- 
ingly sent them into the world under the 
title of Phaleg, Japhet, and Ja van. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the 
name either of Cuth, or Cuthim ; for, upon 
the history of this people my system chiefly 
turns. It may be asked, if there were no 
other great families upon earth, besides 
that of the Cuthites, worthy of record : if 
no other people ever performed great ac- 
tions, and made themselves respectable to 
posterity. Such there possibly may have 
l)oon ; and the field is open to any who may 
choose to make inquiry. My taking this 
particular path does not in the least abridge 
others from prosecuting different views, 
whrrcvcr they may see an opfcning. 

Ah my researches are deep, and remote, 
I ^)m\\ sometimes take the liberty of repeat- 
tfi)/^ c^hat has preceded ; that tlie truths 
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which I maintain may more readily be per- 
ceived. We are oftentimes, by the impor- 
tunity of a persevering writer, teazed into 
an unsatisfactory compliance, and yield a 
painful assent ; but, upon closing the book, 
our scruples return, and we lapse at once 
into doubt and darkness. It has therefore 
been my rule to bring vouchers for every 
thing, which I maintain; and though I 
might upon the renewal of my argument 
refer to another volume, and a distant 
page, yet I many times choose to repeat 
my evidence, and bring it again under im- 
mediate inspection. And if I do not scru- 
ple labour and expense, I hope the reader 
will not be disgusted by this seeming redun- 
dancy in my arrangement. What I have 
now to present to the public, contains mat- 
ter of great moment, and should I be found 
to be in the right, it will afford a sure basis 
for the future history of the world. None 
can well judge either of the labour, or uti- 
lity of the work, but those who have been 
conversant in the writings of chronologers, 
and other learned men, upon these sub- 
jects, and seen the difficulties with which 
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they were embarrassed. Great, undoubt* 
edly, must have been the learning and 
perspicuity of a Petavius, Perizonius, Sea- 
liger, Grotius, and Le Clerc ; also of an 
Usher, Pearson, Marsham, and Newton- 
Yet it may possibly be found at the close, 
that a feeble arm has eftected what those 
prodigies in science have overlooked. 

Many, who have finished their progress, 
and arc determined in their principles, will 
not perhaps so readily be brought over to 
my opinion. But they who are beginning 
their studies, and passing through a pro- 
cess of Grecian literature, will find continual 
evidences arise ; almost every step wiH af- 
ford fresh proofs in favour of my system. 
As the desolation of tlie world by a deluge, 
and the renewal of it in one person, are 
points in these days particularly contro* 
verted ; man}', who are enemies to Revela- 
tion, upon seeing these truths ascertained, 
may be led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures: and such an insight 
cannot but be productive of good. For our 
faith depends upon historical experience: 
and it is mere ignorance, that makes in- 
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fidels. Hetace it is possible, that some 
nay be wod over by. historical evidence, 
whom a refined theological argument can* 
not reach. An illness, which some time 
ago confined me to my bed, and afterwards 
to my chamber, afforded me, during its re* 
cess, an opportunity of making some ver^ 
sions from the poets whom I quote, when I 
was little able to do any thing of more con* 
sequence. The translation from Dionysius 
was particularly done at that season, and 
will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledge 
ing my obligations to a most worthy and 
learned ' friend for his zeal towards my 
work ; and for his assistance both in this, 
and my former publication. I am indebted 
to him not only for his judicious remarks, 
but for his goodness in transcribing for me 
many of my dissertations, without whiclii my 



'The Rev. Dr. Barford, Prcbeodary of Caoterburyf i|nd 
i^tor of KinptoD, Heitfor^hir^. 
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progress would have been greatly retarded. 
His care likewise, and attention, in many 
other articles, afford instances of friendship 
which I shall ever gratefully remember. 
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RADICALS. 

PARKEMDES* 

jL he materials, of which I purpose to make use 
in the following inquiries, are comparatively few, 
and will be contained within a small compass. 
They are such as are to be found in the composi- 
tion of most names, which occur in antient my- 
thology: whether they relate to Deities then 
reverenced ; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But they appear no where so 
plainly, as in the names of those places, which were 
situated in Babylonia and Egypt From these 
ptrts they were, in process of time, transferred to 
countries far remote ; beyond the Ganges east- 
vard, aad to the utmost bounds of the Mediter- 
lanean west; wherever the sons of Ham under 
their various denominations either settled or 
tnded. For I have mentioned that this people 
vere great adventurers ; and began an extensive 
commerce in very early times. They got footing 
io many parts ; where they founded cities, which 

VOL. I. B 



vat: famais in tibei: cist. Ttifx liknnK oecDed 
xvwtTh and ifniipia' : and uiicni neadiands and 
prcixiiantork't mrr rsiifiis^d plIiEj^ for Beft-aufks to 
direct ibeic m xheir priiions £ifi£dJxiaxi&. All 
tbebf v'trt denumiiiSLt&d froic circuinsisaoes^ tbat 
Lad b'JUit rdtreiicc to th^ itdipon. ^iriuch this 
peopk professed . tnd lo iLt aupestors, whence 
thcj^ ipning- Tbt Dfirv. -which thnr oiiginally 
vorbtiipped. ix^^ ihf Sun. Bu; tber sioon con- 
ferred Li^ TJiiCi' Upon hoznt oi xhar inceston^ 
nrfe«3cr ai^be a nixod "r^rAip. Tbcr puticnla^ 
deified ibf gyeait Patnarcb. iri»o vpas the head «f 
t3Mrir liiit : aiid irorshTpped faiiB as tiif fbantaiB'^ 
lijrht : malnzi? tbe Sue osiv aa esaUen of his 
ioiiitficc and pr^vn*. Tbey caBrd faim Bal, anfl 
Baal : and ^hrre avre othrrs of their anoestt^ 
joitytd with faian, vbt>ss tbey styled die Baaliaw 
Ch^b vas oz^ of these : and this idblatrj begtfi 
amon^ his so». In respect then to the tunne^ 
vhicb tJ/is peopk^ in process x^ nmt^ cOiAlM 
either tsp^n Wx Deities the}* vxn^ipped, ot npoii 
the cstie^i ahich thev ibunded; we shaft ^fihd 
them to be genfcraHy nade np of some ^rigmil 
ttrm^ fm a basi^, sach as Ham, Chani^ and Gbn: 
or dwr of the titles, with which those peitoin^ges 
were, in process of time, honouredf These Urtiic 
ITiotl?^ ^fen or Menes, Ah, El, Aut," Ail,- JBes or 
Ivh, On, Bd, Cohen/ Keren, Ad, Adbn, Xlb^ 
Oph, Apha, Uch, Melech, Anac, Sai^ 9a«i% 



RADICALS. 3 

Samaifn. We must likewise take notice of those 
common names, by which places are distinguished, 
sach as Kir, Caer, Kiriath, Carta, Air, Col, Cala, 
Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. Lastly are to 
be inserted the particles Al and Pi ; which were 
in use among the antient Egyptians. 

Of these terms I shaU first treat ; which I look 
upon as so many elements, whence most names in 
antient mythology have been compounded ; and 
into which they may be easily resolved : and the 
history, with which they are attended, will, at all 
times, plainly point out, and warrant the ety- 
mology. 

HAM or CHAM. 

The first of die terms here specified is Ham ; at 
different times, and in different places, expressed 
Cham, Chom, * Chamus. Many places were from 
1dm denominated Cham Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, 
Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the Egyptians, was 
lI compounded Am-On, Afjiuy and A/x/auv. He is to 
K| be found under this name among many nations 
in the east; which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanus, and ^Omanus. Ham. and Cham are 



k 






' CsUed also Chumus. Lilius Gynldus speaks of the Phenidan 
God Chumus. Syntag. 1. p. 7. 

'OfAmaoMS, aodOmanus, see Strabo. 1. 11. p. 779* an^ 
!• 15. p. 1066. He calk the temple 'li^ Ouoim. 
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vords, which implr heat, and the coosequeiices of 
heat; and from them manv words in other lair- 
j;uages, such as 'Kjr.^^ Caminuss Camera, weie 
derived. Ham. as a Deitr, was esteemed die 
^ Sun : and his priests were styled Chamin, Cha- 
miuim. and Chan^erim. His name is often found 
cimipoundeil with other terms, as in Cham El, 
Cham Ees, Cum Ait : and was in chb Banner 
contVrreil both on penk>o:> and placOb From 
hence CamiUus^ Camillx. Coxzieila Sacra^ Comatei^ 
Camisium^ "^ Camin:s Cbcmmis, with nomberleit 
oth<fr words; are derived. Chamma was the titk 
of the hereditary ** priestess of Diana: and the 
Purathera* where tl:e rites of ire were carried on, 
were caUe\{ Chamina^ and Chaminim, whence 
came the Caminus of the LatisesL They wne 
sacreil hearths, ou which was preserved a perpetual 
tire in honour of Chair. The kiols of the San 
wese called br the siazue * lunae : nic it is said of 



LHi* >^.rte* S-aia^. i. c. 5. t'. l\l 

*' I' be !>ua Ml *i:e Pvr^iC *ui)^u»i^t.'. lUma. Cole's CiNirt of tht 
Ceoclcs. V. I. ^•. 1 1. L'. 7'i. 

^ CamifiefK* CbajnaLa, Cbooiiuie. Cboom* Cnmi, CaaB, 
CameiiN Cambaliiiub^ Conlopoil^. l^'^mara. <kc. All 
ettber Oiiniei >.*f lyiaoa^. wbvrx* liic Amouiuitt denied : ^t 
wiucd have & rei'ereuce lu liieir reus^iun xax wonhipL 

^ PViCarcii. -\iimiLr:wis. v«ji. c. p. ^'i<^• 

* i Cbfoo. c. J-k V. -k C^i^ i*«j*j^ K i-f— fl^Miavii^jBnaw Ha- 
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the good king Josiah, that ihey brake dawn the 
4iliars of Baalim in his presence; and the 
Ckaminim (or images of Cham) that were on high 
Mbove them^ he cut down. They were also styled 
Chamerim, as we learn from the prophet * Zepha- 
niah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, 
and Jupiter of Latium. 'A/A/xirc, o Zeu?, AfironXn. 

'^^fftfAS» yftf Aiyvrrioi xaXivv-i to» Aia. PlutaFch 

saya^ that, of all tlie Egyptian names which 
seemed to have any correspondence with the 
Zeus of Greece, Amouu or Amnion was the most 
peculiar and adequate. He speaks of many 
people^ who were of this opinion : "En it r»» iroAXdw 

M^A^ormir iii99 vap Aiyuimoic ovo^a tb 2^o; fiva» roy 
AjMUF, f 7rafoty9¥rsi lijXfi? AiAfAWot Xiyo/Afv. From Egypt 

is same and worship were brought into Greece ; 



•^^ 



* IwiU cvt off' the rernnmi of Baal from this pkce, andtktnamt 
tf the Chammtrim with the jnietti, Zephaniah. c. 1. v. 4. From 
A Iwnre we may, in some degree, infer who are meant by the Baalim. 
' Hesychius. 

"^Herodotus. 1.2. c. 42. 

Ham sub Jovis nomine in AlricA dio cqUds. Bochart. Geog. 
Sic. 1. 1. c. 1. p. 5. 

Afifuwai AftC»i; rev Ai« w^oemy^watf »m erv nfitfn* nmt ymf tim 

Ziv AiSvjK A^fun^ xf^Tv^^i, xixAvOi MftfTft. 

Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. ▼. 28. ScboL 
" Plutarch. Isis et Osiiis. vol. 2. p. 354. Zens was certainly, 
n thete writers say, a title given to Ham ; yet it wiU be bond 
originally to have belonged to bis father; for titles wew-iiot uoi- 
ftnaly appropriated. 
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as indeec w^n? the r.anrfs of almost all the Deities 

:w/ 'tt, ticm^^ 'r rVcr G.v> in Greece icere mfventi* 
i^H^\ ur'fi^ ytftf 'ynms^: thither from Egwpi^ 

^ • » • • - 

v.>u> v i.> -rtxvre^^i ?y :i«; Grreks Xur*?. Chusus; 
cKiv, fv it ;v<r ticiriv v. nc : idc tbr places deno- 
•«».i:.-.t« "Jifi 2..r' %":'"^ jiT^u^*:. TO Xji-rn, Chnise; 
i.K.. * V '*:*i^*o;.:>^ ji > -la-in; vas often com- 
•xN*K'.u v*?u>-."\ ^,iry^rt*t ?T the Greeks Xfn- 
— ^, V T.'i>i.» i:: vZ-i-si' r. vlnch, amoDg the 
i\vi.N \v •. v : •u.'-.xr-sj r?i'=:i!'L continually be* 
w%v% a/v\: V..XI*';. rjir!:t:-* tncre were tempks 
. ,^ V » .• V \ fi* -i-.f: Jli-nsKsnA. ChuSyinthe 
:^. ^^ - V- : r:-. si-rirs -r mt* iefa called Cuth; 
^^ i » :.::*:^ v iu-f :.> ru>.:^;rlnr settled, were 
v\ ,',. v\::.L Jlu.l:;^ w^^^ruL. Ceuta, Cothai 



* ■ •* ■•■•' . . : -s". Sn.-i-t ..'c fc"n-^xr» c-flbe people It 
^r:^!c:•^^. *. .: I -: tc i • *'.j ."rf/.fi 'n-'ii'-i i*.;i Itui^ i^cm^ for ttMjf Of 

«Kr i. s?. c. .so. 

*^ Sanchoh ajl-fAT apcr. tu«Ji»uTr T-rocin XjypTiorom Rf*f esse 

nolo lolAKibbchos K GAte. p. 501. 

CluiNstan, to The oasi of ?be Tigris w» the l«nd of Chm- 
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And compounded "Cothou. He ww sionietuiies 
expressed Casus^ Cessus^ Gasius; and was still 
farther diversHied. 

Chus was the father of all those nations, styled 
'^ Ethiopians, wh6 were more truly called Cythites 
and Cuseans. They were more in number, and 
far more widely exteqded, than has been imagined. 
The^istory of this &mily will be the principal pjirt 
of qiy inquiry. 

p m 

" GANAANi 

Canaan seems, by the Egyptians and Syrians, to 
have been pronounced Gnsian: whii^h was fan^ the 
Greeks rendered Gnas,. and Cna. l%us we are 
told by Stephanus iByzantimis, that the' antient 
same of Ph^nigia was Cna. Xva^ yrctf^ 11 4oivix« i xa* 
Afire, re fOyixov TCvotioi Tlie same is said hy Philo 
B(blius, from ^anchoniathon. ^ Xvu r» irgara fAtro* 
vofjLa^ivroi '^omxog. Atid, In another place, he says, 
that Isinsy the same as Osiris, was the brother 



U it' 



ft was, likewise, called Cntha, and Cissia, by dHfereot>rriters. A 
dfer and regjon, styled Cudia, mentioned by JoMphuSy Ant 
Jud. 1.9, c. 14. n. 3. the same which by others has been called 
Cushan, and Chusistan. 

" The harbour at Carthage was named Cothon: 'Strabo. L IJ. 
p.1189. Also, an island in that harbour. DiodorusSTC. I.S.p.lGs. 

iVir vve lavrtff ri nat rtn n m Ana «nirr«», tU/tXAlOl xdAivtm^ 
Joaephus. Ant. Jud. 1.1. c.6. §2. '^' ' 

"^ Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. 1, c. 10. p.39- ' 



w . 



•••, 



-^vTa. .-!«**—«*..•?• w%* z::ie purport of which 

•air?' ••tar:*.* ■: v,t :fc:u-:uiic a :ie Scripturea, 

'-^••'■•iiii •••*r? :r i :'^u«£senl line with 

•t •'•IV. • J j^ojji -. riiiLc uu fither of the 

* - x''*^! - ;• >:•- ::«: : ij ±e fither of the 

*: ^,:'r^: :rx night expect 

:Tc»rcrxj^ rrC'C^fniing him : 

: i-ice: allegory and 

. X ^vri: c.- -*~ -c retained. It is 

\v • _ . :i:«!-:*i r^Ti. that the .terni| 

> *•.-, .X • - -.-.-I. i2«i that a people 

-•C* *=•-• A.::r" ir-Ls x nerson. This 

'•- : j;: / * - .:* -ic :ie icad of their 

-^ ..-*- . :^ t :«*:. ia "ie singular, 

^ I: ^ ^-rrrrj.:! thai Egypt, hy 

>.VK»- ,..,.> .-N.j^ : :^5^ >^ iircc^ rser names^ 
A.v vv. \. .,^.;^ i.^v:. i!v::\ir::?5: ; i a mistake 
iv». \...,i^^ :%i^ 4. !c -*c >.,5iL: cr Mysiir. ItiSi 
t\\ ' t)u«cy^> 4:1c N, --iiw ri^jtfvi Mes»:iaia; by 



•C^*» . ! • > *%.' t"' 



«» >. 






jMM^hiu c^:^ like cc-^:r> ct £^7< Meiaa. Ty ymf Aayvwft 
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is meant the land of Metzor, a different 
rendering of Mysor. Sanchoniathon alludes to 
this person under the name of ^ Mio-m^, Misor ; and 
joins him with Sydic : both whidi he makes the 
6ons of the Shepherds Amunus and Magus. Amu- 
nus, I make no doubt, is Amun, or Ham> the real 
father of Misor, from whom the Mizraim are sup- 
posed to be descended. By Magus, probably, is 
meant Chus, the father of those worshippers of 
fire, the Magi : the father, also, of the genuine 
Scyths, who were styled Magog. The Canaan- 
ites, likewise, were his offspring: and, among 
these, none/were more distinguished than those of 
Said, or Sidon ; which, I imagine, is alluded to 
under the name of Sydic. It must be confessed, 
that the author derives it from Sydic, justice : and, 
to say the truth, he has, out of antient terms, 
mixed so many feigned personages with those that 
are real, that it is not possible to arrive at the 
truth. 



y*fu:v, Ant.Jud. 1. 1. c. 6. § 2. 

'" A pud Euseb. Praep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36. 

Hicrapolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of 
Magog. It was also called Bambyce. Coek (Syria) habet — ^Bam- 
byceoy quse alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. § 19- p. 266. 
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XIMROD. 



It is said of this person, hy Mosn^ that he was 
the son of Cush. ^ And Cash iegat Nhmrod : ie 
began H he a mighty &ne in ike e&rth: he 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord : rtherefere 
it it saidy even as NimrtfA the mighty hmmter be* 
fore the Lard, And the beginning ef his kingdom 
teas BabeL His history is plarnlr alluded to onder 
the character of Alorus^ the first king of ** Chal^ 
dea : but more frequently under the title of Orion. 
This personage is represented by Homer as of a 
gigantic make ; and as being contmiially in pur- 
suit of vild ** beasts. The Cuthite Colonies, which 
went westward, carried with them meoionals 
of this their ancestor; and named many places 
from him : and in all such places there will belbuiid 



'* Genesis, c. 10. v. S. O. Hence called NiS^»ni«y^, «w 
Fi-yflK, AAflMrtt.— ^Jhrunicoa Pa^ichale. P. ^S. 

*' El^arrtp >m*^«* SatfiAiA AJLuftu$ «v Znimu^mm '^'^^-^-^-^ Vn*^ 

CbpjQ. p. 5. ex Apolloiiurc. The same from Ab>denus. Enseb. 
Ckroo. p. (>. 

CeiJrenus. p. 14. 

TV H$«M» arm* nm^uaw il^uita. CbrgnicuB Pasciule. p. 3(). 
** Homer. Odyss. I. a. v. 571. 
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fldfkie p6cilliar circumMances, which will point out 
th« grfftt hunter, alluded to in their name. The 
Greciitts gfUCfally styled him *♦ NiCfi##, Nehrod : 
hence {places called by his tiame are expressed 
Nehrod, Nehrodes, Nehrissa. In Sicily was a 
mountain Nebrodes, called by Strabo in the plu- 
jA " t» NiC^mIpi offi. It was a &nous place for 
hunting ; and for that reason had been dedicated 
to Ninirod. The poet Gratius takes notice of its 
being stocked with wild beasts : 

^ Cantatus Graiis Acragas^ victseque fcagosum 
Nebrodem liquere fmc. 
And Solinus speaks to the same purpose : ^^ Ne- 
brodem damae et hinnuli penragantur. At the foot 
tf the mountain were the warm baths of Himenu 

The term Nf/3fo<, Nebros, which was substituted 
by the Greeks fbr Nimrod, signifying a fawn, gave 
occasion to many allusions' about a fawn, and 
fawn-skin, in the Dionusiaca, and other myste- 
ries. There wias a town Nebrissa, near the mouth 
of the BstiS in Spain, called, by Pliny, Veneria ; 
'^ Inter sestuariaBstis oppidum Nebrissa, cogno- 
mine Veneria. This, I should think, was a mis- 
take for Venaria ; for there were places of that 

*^ Chronicon. Pasch. p. 36. 
•' Strabo. 1. 6. p. 421. 
•* Gratii Cyneget. v..527* 
^ Solinns de Situ Orbis. c. 11« 
^ Plin. Nat Hiit. 1. 3. c 1. 



IS 

name. Heir were preserved the tune ritei and 
memorialst as are mentioned above ; wherein waa 
no allusion to Venus, but to Nirarod and Bap- 
chus. The island, and its rites, are mentioned bj 
Silius Italicus. 

"^ Ac Nebrissa Dionusaris conscia thrrsis, 
Quam SatjTi coluere leves, redimitaque saci4 
Nebride. 
The Priests at the Bacchanalia, as wdl as the 
Votaries, weie habited in this manner. 
^ Inter matres impia Marnas 
Comes Og}*gio venit laccho^ 
Nebride sacri pnecincta latus. 
Statius describes thorn in the same habit. 
[* Hie chelyn, hie flavam maculoso Nehrida 
tergo. 
Hie thyrsos^ hie plectra ferit. 
The history of Ximrod was« in great measure; 
lost in the superior reverence shevrn to Chus, or 
Bacchus : yet, there is reason to think, that di- 
vine honours were of old paid to him. The fa- 
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Silius luiicus. 1. 3. v. 39^. 

Seoen. (Edipus. tci 2. v. 43d. 
" SvTt*. 1. 1. carm. •. t. 226. 
Dionysus of the Iniiimn Cftmaritt : 

'•^ ■^X* *n«*««. V. 703, 
At die rites of Oaris K** 7.^ ^^^^ »v«*4.»«rT.* (i 
Ao«vn«} u» 6s|Mc f^(!fcn cfft. Platudi Isb ei OttT. p. 564. 
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snily of the Nebrids at '* Athens, and another of 
the same name at Cos^ were,, as we may infer 
fh>Qi their history, the posterity of people, who 
had been priests to Nimrod. He seems to have 
been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
EloruSy Belorus, and Orion. He was likewise 
s^led " Belus : but as this was merely a title, and 
conferred upon other persons, it renders his his- 
tory very difficult to be distinguished. 

TITLES OP THE DEITY. 

Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same 
title diversified ; and belong to the chief god of 
Egypt Eusebius speaks of him as the same as 

Hermes. ^ *Ov Aiyu^noi i^iy fxaXfo-AV Staui^ AXi^ouftfiuq 

h 8««9, "Ef jtAnv ii *£AAi]vf c fi.irtff»a-M. Ffom Theuth 
the Greeks formed 0EO2; which, with that na- 
tion, was the most general name of the deity. 

'* Arnobins. 1. 5. p. 185. edit. l66\, Ceres fessa, oras ut vc- 
nit Atticas — Nebridarum fainiliam pelliculft cohonestarit hin- 
nube. 

" Nimrad built Babylon ; which is said to have been the work 
of Belus. BoCvAa^/ — i»^«ft y vw B«Xir. Etymologicum Mag- 
num. 

Arcem (Babylonis) Rex antiquis&imus condidit Belus. Am- 
mian. Marcellinus. 1. 23. 

Here was a temple, styled the temple of Belus. 

^ Eusebius. Pr«p. Evang. 1. 1. c. 9- P* 32. 1. 1. c. 10, 
p. S6. p. 40. 



aamtd PUrbiis, mentions 
nm >v me mn^ or '* .jiuA. He v«s looked upon 
» ^ 4?^»r xanftrtcm and die first cultivator of 
:iw v:tir. 

He ««^ .U50' sipouHSfi Co haw tbund out letters : 
«fiM:a invcooov i» iifeewiie attributed to Hermes. 

v^M^nvw SwvuMT J^'^^m 9KBXm». Suidas calls 

nm l'^cu:^. Aoti iOLVs;^ itAt be was the same as 
v»t:r» >£'ktcti i^r uie Arabians Theus AreZi 
utu A/ >»vrrN3JPC<%i at Petra. Bcuta^h? tst 
^* ;9i^ \^s. ji» OU^ nK A^aCuK. Instead of a 

>i^\:<. is^foibtr TiUiLT S.V ^stone. without any figure^or 
':??*^'swac-ctr. t: wis :lif sic:* deity, which the 
v<"o •muisi. oasi OrlM^ wviirslupped under the name 
'-v r>v^c Vi;. ,^: n>«tt«»; whose sacrifices were 
•us^r, js> WT* AWiTii Wfln Liican« 

: s J' «Hi^ J3r:»ik3i^ pbtcauir sanguine diro 
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Ab ?r^t5?!i i ntS^. scrcJUr to ^x of the He- 
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N» ijc lie r^JBc:^* ci rk?*' : H%»rm t»*k» vi^ Navxpant 



^ Eos^tiui. Prxp. Eruij. !, i c. U\ p. ?5. from Sancho^ 

•• L4ICWL I.J. ▼.4*4. 
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brews. It is often found in coropositioni as in 
Ab-El, Ab-On, Ab-Or. 



AUR, OUR, OR. 

Aur, sometimes expressed Or, Ur, and Our^ 

signifies both light and fire. Hence came the 

Onis of the Egyptians, a title gi^en to the Sun. 

* Qaod solem vertimus, id in Hebr»o est "nH, Ur ; 

quod lucem, et ignem, etiam et Solem denotat. It 

is often compounded with the term above, and 

rendered Abor, Aborus, Aborras : and it is other* 

wise diversified. This title was often given to 

Chus by his descendants; whom they styled 

Chuhorus. From Aur, taken as an element, came 

U*d, Ardeo.; as a Deity, oro, bora, Jja, 'Iff or, 

tiffiK. Zeus was' styled Cham-Ur, rendered 

Kn^ufof by ^e Greeks ; and under this title was 

wofshipped at Halicamassus. He is so called by 

LyCOphrOiP. ^H/xoc xar»i6m iuciXa EMfAu^u Aun*. 

Upon which the Scholiast observes ; (JLuiAUfQ^) i 

^'Sdden de Diis Syria : Prolegomena, c. 5. 
^ Lycophfon. v. 459. Scholia ibidem. 

It it also compounded with Cham, as in Orchamus, a common 
Mylonith appellation. 
I Bfxit Achannenias urbes -pater Orchamus ; isque 

! m>timos a prisci nomerator origine Beli. 

Ovid. MctamOfph. U 4: y.'S12. ' 
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EL 



EL AU KA» somttinifs expressed Eli, was tiie 
Bame of the tnic God ; but by the Zabians was 
IniDJ^c^rfrd to the Sun : whence the Greeks bor- 
r>wed thetr IUm?, and Ho^i. El, and jQfon, 
verr titles by which the people of Canaan dis« 
tinguUhcd their chief Deity. ^ Ttnrcu ri^ EJumm^ 
)i4b»»iMM? «<<«m. This they sometimes still farther 
cowp^H&iMkUp and made Abelion : hence inscrip- 
tu>»s arc to be tlniad "* DEO ABELLIONI. £1 
aco^nlit:^ to IXunascius was a title given to 

u« kvufu rr-Mi^Ajk^tfrk. Tkf PkemkiaHi mid Sjfri^ 
tftt m^mt ( nwii^ AV/, 4i:iu Beei^ €tid BoUtku. 
The CuKtauUb^h ttnu Etion is a compound of Eli 
Oik U^ch ::tU::» oi cue Ism: hiiioe the former is 
otVsruJK^QCu «4Ch Aur» and Orus. ^Elorus^ and 
AK>m5^ wcfof n4ni<:< both of pennons and places. 



•* AX^^ \-w«b. u* tet iw« «^ rt:i*ned. Syncellus. pw. IS. 
^AV«. ^Ul^iik ««» A tinb^^K At Rhodes ia booour of the Suis to 

M«iL > .."^ r «VSl. TW inl inlMbitmnts mere styled Ueliate. 
|>Mi^kmff Sw I.. ^ fw MT^ ^^^ tkeycdled the chief temple of 
«W tV^ Av.ii>^ lltbHU Ensuth. ad Horn, Odyss. Z. Thcj 
yNc 4 Mi«\ M Igr Ochisus, Mscar. and others. 
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It is sometimes combined with Cham : whence ve 
have Camillus, and Camulus : under which name 
the Deity of the Gentile world was in many places 
worshipped. Camulus and Camillus were in a 
manner antiquated among the Romans ; but their 
worship was kept up in other countries. We find 
in Gruter an inscription ^^D£0 CAMULO; and 
another, CAMULO. SANCTO. FORTISSIMO. 
They were both the same Deity, a little diversified ; 
who was worshipped by the Hetrurians, and 
esteemed the same as Hermes. ^ Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercurium. And not only the Deity, 
but the minister and attendant had the same name : 
for the priests of old were almost universally deno- 
minated from the God whom they served, or from 
his temple. The name appears to have been once 
very general. '^^Rerum omnium sacrarum ad- 
ministri Camilli dicebantur. But Plutarch seems 
to confine the term to one particular othce and 

person. ^Tov drn^tTHvra rw 'if^u ts Aioc a/Mfi6«Aii 
EAAuMtfV KaptXAoy airo m; iixyioyix^ Tr^oTf^yo^tJcvm Hc 



^' Grater. Inbcript. xl. 9. and Ivi. 1 1. 
^ jSIacrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. 
^^ Pomponius Laetus. 

CuniUa was in like manner attendant on the Gotls. 
CsliUim Camilla expectata advenis. Eiiiiius in Mcdu, 
Varnine de Ling. Lat. p. 71- Edit. Durdrechii. l6l9« 
^Jubaapud Plutarch um in Numa. vol. 1. p. 64. 

VOL. I. € 
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supposes the name to have been given to Hermes, 
OB account of the service and duty enjoined 
hiok ]^t there is nothieg of this nature to be 
inferred from the terms. The Hermes of Egypt 
had nothing similar to his correspondent in Greece. 
CamiUus was the name of the chief God, Ckam- 
£1, the same as Elion, i v^^'r^c. He was ' some- 
times expressed Casmillus; but still referred to 

Hermes. *^ Ka^fuXAof i 'E^juik is'i*^ i^ Irofn AionM^t* 

3v^f. The Deity £1 was particularly invoked by 
the eastern nations, when they made an attack in 
battle : at such time tliey used to cry out, £l-£l^ 
and Ai-AL This Mahomet could not well bring 
his proselytes to leave off: and therefore changed 
it to Allah ; which the Turks at this day make 
use of, when they shout in joining battle. It was^ 
however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war ; and not unknown ta 
the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no uncom* 
nion exclamation ; but makes the Deity feminine/ 

^ KAv6* AAAAA, ToXtiAH 8uyaT£f . 

Hence we have in Hesychius the following inter- 
pretations ; aXaAa^fi, rrrmKuot ^X"' AXftXayfM^i 
iTiwxio; ifAyo^» EAfXcu, tinfwimfi.ot voAc/xixoy. It IS prO* 

♦"Scholia in Apollon. Rhodium. I. 1. v. 917- SoCsm*^ 
was rendered Casmoena. 
^ De Amon Fratenio. p. 4S3. 
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bably the same as Vt! in Isaiah, ^"^ Haw art tkau 
f alien, HakU, thou son of Sehor. 



ON and EON. ' 

On, £00, or Aon, was another title of the Sua 
among the Amonians : and so wc find it Explained 
by Cyril upon Hosea: a» Jc friv ^i«c: and 
speaking of the Egyptians in the same comment; 
he says, A* it in irap mMroii "HKi$<. The Seventy 
likewise, where the word occurs in Scriptuie, in^ 
terpret it the Sun; and call tht city of On, 

Heliopolis. '' Ki»» ifutuw »vrtt nii9 A<nv<§ Otyari^ 
nrrif ^ *U(i»i *HAisiroAeb)?. ThcOphlluS, from Ma-» 

netho, speaks of it in the same manner : ^* £Xii 
irn( friy 'HAioToAir. And the Coptic Pentateuch 
tenders the city On by the city of the Sun. Henct 
it was, that Ham, who was worshipped as the 
Sun, got the name of Amon, and Ammon ,* and 
was styled Baal-Hamon. It is said of Solomon^ 
that he had a vineyard at " Baal-Hamon ; a name 



'* Isaiah, c. 14. v. 12. 

"Gcneut. c. 41. v. 45. and Exodus, c. 1. ▼. 11. 
'^Theophilus ad Autolycam. 1. 3. |^ 39^ Ubloniky. 1. 2. c 1. 
p. 138. ' 
"Caoticles. c. 8. ▼. II. 
»| Mention is made of Amon, Jeremiali, c 46. v. So. Nahum. 
c. 3. V. S. 
It was sometimci compounded ; and Uie Deity wonbipped 

C S 
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probably given to the place by his Egyptian wife, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. The term El was com* 
bined in the same manner; and many places 
sacred to the Sun were styled EUon, as well at 
£l-oun It was sometimes rendered Eleon ; from 
whence came i»xmc, and ix*w. The Syrians, Cre- 
tans« and Canaanites, went farther, and made a 
combination of the terms Ab«EI-Eon, Pater Sum** 
mus Sol, or Pater Deus Sol ; henoe they formed 
Abellon, and Abelion before mentioned. Hesy- 
ehius interprets A|3iAitv, *Hamk A^»o, li^iMov. 

Vossius thinks, tnd with good reason, that the 
Apollo of Greece and Rome was the same as 
the Abelion of the East. ^ Fortasse Apollo ex 
Cretico aCcXio^' nam ve teres Romani pro Apolla 
dixcre Apello: ut pro homo, hemo; pro lionuff, 
benus ; ac similia. The Sun was also worshipped 



uorkr the titles of Or-On : and there were temples of this densh 
mioatioD in Canaan. 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Bedi-Oron the 
nether. 2 Chron. c. 8. v. 5. 

As Ham was styled Uamon, so was his son Chiis, or Coth, 
named Cuthon and -Colhon ; as we may judge from places, which 
fiere denominated^ undoubtedly, from him. At Adrometuns 
was an bland at the entrance of the harbour so called : Hittiw* 
Afric. p. 798. Another at Carthage, probably so named fromi^ 
tower or -temple. 'twHurrm h rn tut^'nXu m ri Xi^ftc, nm ^ 
KftenN.-^trabo. 1. 17. p. USp. 

** Voat. de Idol. voL 1. 1. ?. c. 17. p. 391« 
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under the title Abaddon; which, as we are in- 
formed by the Evangelist, was the same as Apollo ; 
or, as he terms him, Aitoaaucm^ : ^^ Oyo|M» outu 'Ei^iifi 

AIT. 

Another title of Ham, or the Son, was Ait, and 
Aith: a term, of which little notice has been 
taken; yet of great consequence in respect to 
etymology. It occurs continually in Egyptian 
names of places, as well as in the composition of 
those, which belong to Deities, and men. It 
relates to fire, light, and heat ; and to the con- 
sequences of heat. We may, in some degree, 
learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek 
language, which were derived from it. Several 
of these are enumerated in Hesychius. A«8«i, 

fiiXxtvat. AAu9y xaifiy. AiSaXofv (a COmpOUnd of 
Alth El}, xtxotvfAtvoy. AiSiro^, x«woc. Ai9oy, XafAir^op, 

AiJwot (of the same etymology, from Aith-On) 
/«iAav«, wvfojfn. ^ AiOof, x«y/t*«. The Egyptians, 



''Apocalyps. c. 9. v. 11. 
^ The Sun's disk, styled A»do>|^ : 

I«vivtf» iXiunht oXo» «'«Xo» AI90ni AIZKHi. Nonnus. 1.40. 
V.371. 
A»Oio«ra»At A$09va^K Atax^tw, oA^oi rs* o«»o». oXXoi vnf A^tfim 

lleqrcbias. Altered to A»Oova waiU by Albcrtus. 
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wben they con^eciated anT tbrng to their DeitT« 
or made it a symbol of any sopposed attribute, 
called it hr the name of that attribate, or ^ ema- 
nation : and as there was scarce any thing; bat 
what was held sacred by them, and in this man- 
ner appropriated; it necessarily happened, that 
several objects had often the same reterencc; and 
were denominated alike. For, not only men took 
to themselves the sacred titles, but birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles, together with trees, plants, stones, 
drugs» and minerals, were supposed to be under 
some particular influence; and from thence re- 
ceived their names. And if they were not quite 
alike, they were, liowever, made up of eleraenti 
very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled ^ Ait; 
and Egypt, the land of Ham, had, in consequence 
of it, the name of Ait, rendered by the Greeks 

AiTia : ExXnSi (« Aiyvrrof ) xoi Ai^i«, xai noT«fu«, xoi 

AiOioiria, Ml ^ AETI A One of the most antient 
names of the Nile was Ait, or Afrec. It was also 
a name given to the Eagle, as the bird particu- 
larly sacred to the Sun : and Homer alludes to the 
original meaning of the word, when he terms 

'^ Tbe Eg3rptian Theology abounded with personages fbnned 
from thcM: emanations, who, according to Psellus, were called EUjns, 
Zatyk, A(*r»K- Sec lamblichus, and PscUus, and Damascius, 

'' Strphanus Byzant. 

*' Scholia on Dionysius. v. 239. What it alluded to may be 
seen from other authors. 
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the Eagle ^ Autic «iO*v, Among the parts of the 
human body, it was appropriated to the ^' heart : 
for the heart in the body may be esteemed what 
the Sun is in his system, the source of heat and 
life, affording the same animating principle. This 
word having these two senses was the reason why 
the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of burning 
incens^ an emblem of their country. ^Aiywrroy 

KAPAIAN. This term occurs continually in com-> 
position. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, 
was formed of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the 
names of that place, where the shepherds resided 
in Egypt; and to which the Israelites succeeded. 
It stood at the upper point of Delta, and was 
particularly sacred to *V)k Ur, or Orus: and 
thence called Athur-ai, or the phice of Athur. 
At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined 

by King Amosis. ^ KareCM^c h ruir Ahtfm¥ 



^ Homer. Iliad. O. t. 69O. *0 i»0f^fAOf, km vvfi^n^. Hesy- 
chim. 

*' H0xcf^ Etymolog. Magnum ex Orione, in Athribis. 

They express it after the manner of the lonians, who always 
deviated from the origjinal term. The Dorians would have called 
it, with more propriety, Ath. 

•* Horns Apollo. 1. 1. c. 22. p. 3S< 

^' Clemens AlexandfiDUt firon Ptolemy Mcndenuf. Strom. 
1. 1. p. 378. 
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, As Egypt was nained Aith, and Ait ; so other 
countries, in which colonies from thence settled, 
were st}*led Ethia and Athia. The sons of Chus 
founded a colony in Colchis ; and we find a king 
of that country named Ait; or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Aurmf : and the land was also dis- 
tinguished by that characteristic. Hence Arete 
in the Orphic Argonautics, speaking of ]!^Iedea*8 
returning to Colchis, expresses this place by the 
terms nii» £tXx«» : 

It is sometimes compounded Ath-El, and Alh* 
A in; from whence the Greeks formed ^ AOkXa, 
and AduM, titles, by which they distinguished the 
Goddess of wisdom. It was looked upon as a 
term of high honour, and endearment. Ve- 
nus in Apollonius calls Juno, and Minerva, by 
V ay of respect, Ht<iai : 



It was called also Abar, or Abaris, as veil as Atliur. In after 
rimes it was rebuilt ; and by Herodotus it b fttyied Cercasora. 
By Athoria is to be understood both the city and the district; 
which was part of the great Nome cf Heliopolb. 

'* Orphic. Argonaut, v. 1323. 

^' Athenagors Legatio. p. 293. 

Proserpine (Ki^«) was also called Athda. ibid. 

" Apoilooiu^ Rh( dins. L 3. r. 52. 
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Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, ^ Ti^ 6* 

XT»;, H^uiy xof uo-o-fai ; And ^ Tiim pioi, H8f m xff aAHy 

^cup <»Ai]Ai{9a?, are the words of Achilles to the shade 
of his lost Patroclus. HOfioc, in the original accep- 
tation, as a title, signified Solaris, Divinus, Splen* 
didus : but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any 
thing holy, good, and praiseworthy. ^ Axxx fjuip 
Hittcp xolXw xai y^o-f IV forr», says Eumsus, of his 
long absent and much honoured master. I will 
call him good and noble, whether he be dead or 
alive. From this antient term were derived the 
fAoq and D0ixa of the Greeks. 

I have mention/?d that it is often compounded, 
as in Athyr : and that it was a name conferred on 
places where the Amonians settled. Some of this 
family came, in early times, to Rhodes and Lem- 
nos : of which migrations I shall hereafter treat 
Hence, one of the most antient names of ^"^ Rhodes 
was Aithraia, or the Island of Athyr ; so called 
from the worship of the Sun : and Lemnos was 
denominated Aithalia, for the same reason, from 
Aith-El.. It was particularly devoted to the God 
of fire ; and is hence styled Vulcania by the Poet: 



^^ Homer. Iliad. K. v. 37. 

" Homer. Iliad. T. v. 9*. 

^^ Homer. Odyss. S. v. 147. 

Ath-El among maoy nations a title of great honour. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 5. c.^1. 
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'^ Summis Yulcania surgit 
Lemnos aquis. 

Ediiopia itself was named both ^Aitheria, and 
Aeria, from Aur, and Athyr : and Lesbos^ which 
had received a colony of Cuthites, was recipro* 
eally styled ^^iEthiope. The people of Canaaii 
and Syria paid a great reverence to the memorj 
of Ham : hence, we read of many places in those 
parts named Hamath, Amathus. Amathnsia. One 
of the sons of Canaan seems to have been thus 
called : for it is said, that Canaan was the father 
of .the ^^ Hamathite. A city of this name stood 
to the east of mount libanus; whose natives were 
the Hamathites alluded to here. There was an- 
other IJamath, in Cyprus, by the Greeks expres-* 
sed A/EAaOa?, of the same original as the fonner. 
We read of Eth-Baal, a king of " Sidon, who was 
the father of Jezebel ; and of ^ Athaliah) who was 
her daughter. For Ath was an oriental term, which 
came from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egypt ; and 



'* Valerius Flaccus. 1. 2. v.7S. Tbe chief city was Hephaestia. 
^^ Universa vero , gens (i£thiopuin) ^hcria appeliata est. 
Flin. 1.6. C.30. 
" Plin. 1. 5. c. 31. 
'* Genesis, c. 10. v. 18. c. 11. T.t. 
^' I Kings, c. i6. V. 31. 
'''a Kings, c. 11. V. 1. ... 
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from tbence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid^ though 
bis whole poem be a iable, yet copies tlie modes 
of those countries of which he treats. On this 
account, speaking of an Ethiopian, he intiroduces 
bim by the name of £th-Amon, but softened by 
bim to £themon. 

^ Instabant piirte sinistra 
Chaonius Molpeus, dextru Nabathasus Ethemon. 

Atb was sometimes joined to the antient title 
Herm ; which the Grecians, with a termination^ 
made 'Ef/^n^ From Ath-Herm cam? Bi^fAeu^ Scfpo^, 
BiflAattu. These terms were sometimes reversed^ 
and rendered Herm-athena. 



AD. 

Ad is a title which occurs very often in compo- 
sition^ as in Ad-Or, Ad-On; from whence was 
formed Adonis, Adon, and Adonis. It is some- 
times found compounded with itself; and was 
thus made use of for a supreme title, with which 
both Deities and kings were honoured. We read 



" Ovid. MeUmorph. 1. 5. v. l62. 

So in VirgiU Comitcs Sarpcdonis ambo, 

£t clarus EthemoD Lycid comitantur ab alt4. 
Or, Clams etEthtraon. .finds. 1. 10. v, 1^ 
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of Hadady king of ^' Edom : and tlif re was an-- 
otlurr of the same name at Damascus, whose 
son and successor was styled ^ Benhadad. Ac- 
cording to Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of 
Syria, for nine generations, had the name of 
"* Adad. Tliere was a prince Hadadezer, son 
ofRehob, kingof •" Zobah: and Hadoram, son of 
the king of '^ Hamath. The God Rimmon was 
styled Adad : and mention is made by the Prophet 
of the mourning of Adad Rimmon in the valley of 
" Megiddo. The feminine of it was Ada ; of 
which title mention is made by Plutarch in speak- 
ing of a *^ queen of Caria. It was a sacred title, 
and appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief 
*' Goddess. Among all the eastern nations Ad 



^' 1 Kings, c. 11. V. U. Adad, the fourth king of Edom. Geo. 
c. 36. V. 35. 

•» 1 King^. c.!:0. V. 1. 

*° Nicolaus Damasc. apud Josephuin Antiq. I. 7* c. 5. 

•* ? Samuel, c. 8. v. 3. 

•* 1 Cbnm. c. 18. v. 10. 

•^Zechariah. clQ. v. 11. 

Thorc was a town of this name in Israel. Some tuppose that 
thv Prophet alluded to the death of Josiah, who was slain at 
Megiddo. 

""^ Plutarch. Apothcgraata. p. 180. One of the wives of Esau 
was of Canaan, and named Adah, the daqghter of Eion the Hit- 
till". Gen. c. 3(>. v. 2.' 
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wa9 a peeuliar title, and was originally cotiferred 
upon the Sun : and, if we may credit Macrobius, 
it signified One, and was so interpreted by the 
Assyrians : ^ D^o, quern sunimum niaximumque 
venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis 
interpretatio significat unus. ilunc ergo ut potts* 
simiun adorant Deum. — Simulacrum Ad^ insigne 
cemitur radiis inclinatis. I suspect that Macro- 
bins, in his representation, has mistaken the car- 
dinal number for the ordinal ; and that what he 
renders i^;?^ should ht first , ot chief. Wefindtliat 
It was ^a sacred title; and, when single, it was 
conferred upon :i Babylonish Deity : but, when re- 
peated, it must denote greater excellence : for the 
Amonians generally formed their superlative by 
doubling the positive : thus Rab was great ; Rab- 
rab signified very great. It is, indeed, plain 
from the account, that it must have been a super- 
lative; for he says it was designed to represent 
wliat was esteemed summum maximumque, tl>e 
roost eminent and great. I should, therefone, 
think that Adad, in its primitive sense, signified 
'jtf<aroq^ and if^tMU)y : and, in a secondary meaning, 
it denoted a chie^ or prince. We may by these 
means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes 
Sanchoniathon say, that Adodus of Phenicia was 
king of the country. He renders the name, Ado- 

'^ Macrobii Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 22. 
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dus : but we know, for certain, that it wa» e^ 
pressed Adad, or Adadus, in Edom, Syria, and 
Canaan. He, moreover, makes him jBAriAiK ^»»>. 
King of the Gods : but, it is pldn, that the word 
Adad is a compound : and, as the two ienus of 
which it is made up are precisely the same» there 
should be a reciprocal resemblance in the transUi- 
tion.. If Ad be a chief, or king ; Adad shoukl be 
superlatively so, and signify a king of kings. I 
should therefore suspect, that, in the original of 
Sanchoniathon, not jSa^-iXfu? eco^v, but fia^txtv^ |3j»- 
viXiuv was the true reading. In short, Ad, and 
Ada, signified ^r^/, ^(mto^ ; and, in a more lax. 
sense, a prince or ruler : Adad, therefore, whic^ 
is a reiteration of this title, means ir^yo? ru>v Tr^tartaif^ 
or vfurtMoyruiv ; and answers to the most High, or 
most Eminent. 

Ham was often styled Ad-Ham, or Adam con- 
tracted ; which has been the cause of much mis- 
take. There were many places ^ named Adam, 
Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana ; which had 
no reference to the protoplast, but were, by the 



'^ttmmmtm^mmi^mammmmammm^m^^t^ .> 



'^ Adamantis fiuv. Gangeticus. 

Adam wa» sometimes found rcrcrscd, asio Amad, aCanaanittsh 
toin'Q in the tribe of Ashur. Joshua, c. ip. v. 26. There was a 
town Hamad, as well as Uamon, in Galilee: also, Aroida^ in 
Mesopotamia. 

1 
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Amomans, denominated from the head of thdr 
fkmily. 

' EES and IS. 

Ees, rendered As and Is, like v» of the Hebrews, 
related to light and fire ; and was one of the tides 
of the Sun. It is sometimes compounded Ad- 
Ees, and Ad-Is ; whence came the Hades of the 
Greeks, and Atis and Attis of the Asiatics ; which 
were names of the same Deity, the Sun. Many 
places were hence denominated : particularly a 
city in Africa, mentioned by '* Polybius. There 
was a river '•Adesa, which passed by the city 
Choma in Asia minor. It was, moreover, the 
name of one of the chief and most antient cities 
in Syria, said to have been built by Nimrod. It 
was, undoubtedly, the work of some of his bro- 
therhood, the sons of Chus, who introduced there 
the rites of fire, and the worship of the Sun ; 
whence it was styled Adesa, rendered by the 
Greeks Edessa. One of the names of fire, among 



•• Polybius. 1. 1. p. 31. 

Atis, in Phrygia, and Lydia, was represented with a crown of 
rays, and a tiara spangled with stars, Tt>» xararMTOf T9k «r^K 
rta^t, Julian. Orat. 5, p. 179- 

'^ Podalia, Choma, praeflucnte Adesa. Plin. 1,5. c. 17- 

It was compounded, also, Az-On. Hence A^ft>»t< in Sicify, 
near Selinus. Diodori Excerpta. 1. 29. 
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those in the East, who worship it^ is '^ Atesh at 
this day. The term As^ hke Adad, before men- 
tioned, is sometimes compounded with itself and 
rendered Asas, and Azaz ; by the Greeks expres- 
sed A^a^9? and '' A^i^oc. In the very place spoken 
of above, the Deity was worshipped under the 
name of Azizus. Tlie Emperor Julian acquaints 
lis, in his hymn to the '^ Sun, that the people of 
Edessa possessed a region, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been sacred to that luminary : that 
there were two subordinate Deities, Monimus and 
Azizus, who were esteemed coadjutors, and as- 
sessors to the chief God. He supposes them to 
have been the same as Mars and Mercury : bu^ 
herein this zealous emperor failed ; and did not 
understand the theology which he was recom- 
mending, ^loninius and Azizus were both names 
of the same God, the Deity of Edessa, and '^Sy- 



^^ Herbert's Travels, p. 3l(i. He renders the word Atta&h. 

Hyde of the various names of fire among the Persians ; Va, 
Adur, Azur, Adish, Atcsh, Hyr. c. 29. p. 35S. Atesh Perest 
is a Priest of fire. Ibid. c. 2$. p. 366. 

'* Az'iZf ligbining; any thing superlatively bright, aoalogpns 
to Adad and Uabr&b. Hoisizun Tau;or, mentioned S Chroo. 
c. 20. V. 2. 

•* Orat. 4. p. 1 50. 

^' Axai, and Asisus, are the same as Asis and Isis made femi- 
nine in Egypt; who was supposed to be the sister of Osiris the 
Sun. 
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tia. The former is, undoubtedly, a translation 
ofAdad, which signifies /uioya?, or^unitas: though, 
as I have before shewn, more properly primus. 
Aiizus is a reduplication of a like term, being 
compounded with itself; and was of the same 
purport as Ades, or Ad Ees, from whence the 
place was named. . It was a title not unknown in 
Greece : for Ceres was, of old, called Azazia ; by 
the lonians^ Azesia. Hesychius observes^ A^no-io, 
V Anjuum^. Proserpine, also, had this name. In 
the same author we learn ihat a^as, aza, signified 
av(3«A«r, or sun*burnt: which shews plainly to 
what the primitive word ^ related. This word is 
often found combined with Or ; as in Asorus^ 
and Esorus, under which titles the Deity was 
worshipped in ^ Syria, ^ Sicily, and Carthage : of 

^ Tup MONAAA t»< ttt^^aq o»o^i«{i»# AtoAAawi; Plutftrch^ Im 
U Osjm. p. 354. 

''. Hence came asso, assare, of the Romans. 

Jezebel, whose father was Ethbaal, king of SidoD, and whose 
daughter was Athaliah, seems to have hccD namied from Aza-bel ; 
for all the Sidodian names are compbunds of sacred terms. 

^ Places, which have this term in their composition, are to be 
found slso in Canaan and Africa. See Relandi Palaestina; vol. 2. 
p. 697- Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. c. 2; liazor, the chief city of Jabin, 
who is styled king of Canaan, stood near Lacus Samochonites. 
Atoms, near Ileraclca, in Thcssaly, at the bottom of Mount 
€£ta. Hazor is mentioned as a kingdom, and, seemingly, near 
Edom and Kcdar. Jeremiah, c; 4Si v. 30. 33. 

'^ Hazor in Sicily stood near Enua, and was, by the Greeks, 

TOL* I. D 
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the last city he was supposed to have been tba 
founder. It is often compounded wilh £1 and IL; 
and many places were from thence denominated 
Alesia, Elysa^ Eleusa, Halesus^ Elysus, Elenais^ 
by apocope Las, Lasa, Laesa, Lasaia ; ako, Lian^ 
LissuSy Lissia. Sometimes we meet with these 
terms reversed ; and, instead of El Ees, thqr an 
rendered Ees £1: hence we have places named 
Azilis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zelis^ Zela, Zeleia^' 
Zelitis; also Sele, Sela, Sala, Salis, Sillas^ Sifisy 
Soli. All these places were founded or denomi*!^ 
nated by people of the Amonian worship: and we 
may always, upon inquiry, perceive toniediing 
very peculiar in their history and situation. They 
were particularly devofed to the worship of the 
Sun ; and they were generally situated near hot 
springs, or else upon foul and fetid lakes^ and 
pools of bitumen. It is, also, not unc(Mnmon to 
find near them mines of salt and nitre ; and ca- 
verns sending forth pestilential exhalations. The 
Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt, stood 
upon the foul Charonian canal; which was sa 
noisome, that ever}' fetid ditch and cavern was 
from it called Cliaroniau. Asia Proper conqm- 
hended little more than Phrygia, and a part of 



reiulered Aavmi^, and AgpM ^n . Aior ami Aiiir was a 

name tor places where Puratbeia were construciciL Saa HyiB> 

Rdig. Pen. c. a. p. lOa 
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Lydia; and was bounded by the river Halys. 
It was of a most inflammable soil ; and there Were 
many fiery eruptions about Caroura, and in Hyr« 
cania, which latter was styled by the Greeks xixau^ 
fMn. Hence, doubtless, the region had the name 
of '•Asia, or the land of fire. One of its most 
antient cities, and most reverenced, was Hierapo- 
lis, famous for its hot ^ fountains. Here was also 
a sacred cavern, styled by "^^^'Strabo Plutonium, 
and Charonium ; which sent up pestilential efflu- 
via. Photius, in the life of Isidorus, acquaints 
us, that it was the temple of Apollo at Hierapolis, 
within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose, 

* E» ItfCiTroXu T9)C ^^vyioig *Iifoy tiv AtroXXcavo^y utto ii roy 
iraev xetrct^at^ioy UTrfxciro, OovoMri/iASC avatrvoaq vat^t^ofAivoK 

He speaks of this cavity as being immediately 
under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by ^Strabo in 



^ The country about the Cayster was particularly named Asia. 
Am If AiifMr»i Kavr^ ofAf » pfiO^a. Homer. Iliad. B. v. 4£l. 

Of these parts see Strabo. 1. 13. p- 93^. 

^ "if^mroXic—- Ot^futfr v^arvt wohXut v^OtfO'a, afro rs U^a voXXa 
ijQUf., Stcphanus Byzant. 

"^ "iffSVoXiCy ova T« ^fMM vhiray itai ro IlXtfrtffier, etfxfv flro^ai 
KftKiymw TIM i^orra. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 933. 

* Damascius apud Photium in Vitd Isidor. c. 242. 

* At Hierapolisy Acharacay Magnesia, and Myus. Strabo. 
1. 19. p. 86s. 
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thift part of the world. Pliny, speaking of some 
Charonian hollows in Itsir, says, that the exha- 
lations were insupportable. ' "^inBcnla vocaai; 
alii Charf^neas scmbea. mortiiemm spintnm exhft* 
lantes. It may appear wonderful : but the Ajbs^ 
nians were determined in the :5ituation. botii oC 
their cities and temples by these strange phzoo- 
mena. Tliey esteeined no places so sacred as 
those wiiere there were dery eniptkms^ nncomiiKn 
steams, and sulphureous exhalations^ In Armr- 
nia, near '" Comano^ and Camisena, was the tem- 
ple of ■ Anait, or fountaia of the Sun. It was a 



■rwMK n xaK H^«K *a» to XAPQNiON srr^ uvsigxnfAOov tv aXovs, 
flflvoArip Tn ^vffti. StTobo. 1. l-k D. i)t)0. 

^ P!in. H. N. L. 2. c. .9 J. ^piniiw Icthaies alibi, ant scroU- 
buB emifni, aut ipso loci mu murtitcri : alibi ▼oLocribus tatntuH, 
ut Soracte vicino urbi tractu : alibi pnccer bomiiiem caeteris mmr 
manubuft : iioimunqnam et bnmini: at in SiaaoBano ogno^ H 
P(itcr<iano. Spiracuia -..:(:anr, oiii Cburuncos aerobes^ mortiJaemm 
apiritum exIiaUiaccs ^trobo ot* the «mti: Ov/uuC^iAy ra^' i» Amw 

vr» 'rry^atcf 'ts'iv. XA?OnON A«7oiijMJS oAcfimjif i*^» ■iTnlpuac- 
1. 1 ^. p. &-t". 

ic«^»' m '^ff riff A»cutm; ha^t^nmt^ a^iacmm. Scrabo. i. 11. p. 805. 
^ Ai^ait .v^,-.!i'.i^> .i l'>aiiEaia of dre ; UDiier u bich name a fiendc 
r>«iry was worshiprM^ri. Wherever a temple is meaciuocd, dedi- 
f,\to(\ u* hor worship, there will be gsDeraily Ibuod looit ImC 
»tr^»m<, either of i^ater or bitumen; or eUe sale, and nitrooi 
po</l«. '\\t\% \% oUerrable as Arbda. d^ A^^?» h ifi uii A^«» 
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Persic and Babylonish Deity, as well as an Anne« 
nian, which was honoured with Puratheia, where 
the rites of fire were particularly kept up. The city 
itself was named Zela ; and close behind it was a 
large nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian 
terms, Al-As, came the Grecian dxog^ aXa^, ixt; 
as, from the same terms reversed (As-£1), were 
formed the Latine Sal, Sol, and Salum. Wherever 
the Amonians found places with these natural or 
praetematural properties, they held them sacred, 
and founded their temples near them, ^ Selenou- 
^a, in Ionia, was upon a salt lake, sacred to 
Artemis. In Epirus was a city called Alesa, Elissa, 
and Lesa : and hard by were the Alesian plains ; 
similar to the Elysian in Egypt: in these was pro- 
duced a great quantity of fossil ^ salt. There was 
an Alesia in Arcadia, and a mountain Alesium 
with a temple upon it. Here an antient person- 
age, iEputus, was said to have been suffocated 
with salt water : in which history there is an allu- 
sion to the etymology of the name. It is true 
that. Pausanias supposes it to have been called 



(oTAtaXr^hi) ti^p. Strabo. 1. l6. p. 10/2. 

OfAnaitseeStrabo. 1.11. p. 779- 1.12. p. 83S. 1.15. p. 1066. 

^Strabo. 1.14. p. 9^1. 

' Eri S4U A}jmof «n^ioy rn^ H«i«^, ir» ^tvrai aXm^, Stqpbanus 
PyzaotiDus. 
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TV xAn, fl7 •srv Taargfcwp r» "^k?: bst it wuaot 
«jb^ hoi jUjb?. and aak. 9I : aiid die Ddty, to 
vboB dot bochr w^s s&ntd. froB wlieace Ihe 
phcr m-as mjDcd. Awl ess is ccraia from sm^ 
tiirr tsadicicn, whk^ dirrr vrrraiiod : foritsiaid 
dur in actknt tisxs tbcrt ns wm cnptioB of Mt 

VStrr in the tesiple : *SgXfcrr>c hmmmmt%Jftm^mMfmm 
TW "fa. r«Tir AWB? s^ arir«-«f. XoT VB doi ^ipd* 

luion canfined to cvc ps^iticubr «rt of £ioiitai^ 
or m-itrr : but aO vaterjL tbat hid an¥ untMNiinioii 
profiertT, vnc in Gke manoer sacred to Elees, or 
EeseL It was an antinit tiiie of llitfans and 
OhHs in tiie east, the same as *Sol, the Sun. 
From hence the priests of tbe Son were called Soli 
and Soiiaii in Cilicia. SeHi in Epinu^, Salu at Romc^ 
all ori^nally priests of nre. As soch they are de- 
scribed bv Virgil : 

Tom Salii ad cantos incensa altaiia ciicnnu 
In like manner die Silaceni of the Babrlonians 



^AtbuMUBUf, vLo was of Egvpr. spaks c4 die v«iieiaboD paid 

to fwcUilS Ukd V&Un. A>>4m rvrmjMv aju v^mk, aju vsrtw ^jOk* 
Atytmvm n ii^ v^nm^ma^i, u« hmt «wycfnwfv Oiatio €011- 
tn Gcxitei. p. 2. Ediii. Commelia. 

*^ It «» aa ofawrietc tena, but to be traced la ixs derivitraet. 
FroM £m-D caiBc Anhu, Asylom: kom £l-£cs» Elin Eiina* 
E^MMS fJmniaSacn, XJywuB, £2>ni canpi ia £g>Tt aad 
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vsere worshippers of the sanie Deity, and given to 
the rites of fire, which accompanied the worship 
of the Stto. 

The chief city of Silacena was Sile or Sele, where 
woe eniptioDs of fire. Sele is the phce or city 
of the Sun. Whenever therefore Sal, or Sel, or 
Ae same reversed, occur in the composition of 
any place's name, we may be pretty certain that 
the place is- remarkable either for its rites or situa-* 
tion, and attended with some of the circumstances 
" above-mentioned. Many instances may be pro* 
doced of those denominated from the quality of 
their waters. In the river '^ Silarus of Italy every 
thing became petrified. The river '' Silias in India 



*' Of those places called Lasa many instances might be pro- 
dated. The fountain at Gortyna in Crete was very sacred, and 
called Lasa, and Lysa. There was a traditioD, that Jupiter when 
a child was washed in its waters : it wis therefore changed to 
Amww. Paaaanias says, vlvp ^vx/gorawp wof^xi'^^^ frtmpw. L S. 
p. 65S. 

In Judea were some medicinal waters and warm springs of great 
repute, at a place called of old Lasa. Lasa ipsa est, qua nunc 
Callirrhoe dicttur, ubi aqu« calidsB in Mare Mortuum defluunt. 
Hieron. in Isaiam. c. 17. 19. 

'H^ik TDK umrm Km^^funw Oi^/mk ttuxprro. Josephoi de B. J. 
1. 1. c. 33. 

Alesa, urbs et font Siciliae. Soltnus, ell. The fountain was 
of a wonderful nature. 

** Strabo. I. 5. p. 385. 

'^ Strabo. L 15. p. 1029- 
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would suffer nothing to swim. The waten of the 
^Salassi in the Alps were of great use in lefining 
gold. The fountain at '^Selinus in Sicily was of 
a bitter saline taste. Of the salt lake near 
*^ Selinousia in Ionia I have spoken. The foun- 
tain Siloe at Jerusalem was in some degree '' salt 
Ovid mentions Suimo, where he was bom, as notied 
for its ''cool waters : for cold streams wei^e equaUy 
sacred to the Sun as those, which were of a con- 
trary nature. The fine waters at £non, where 
John baptized, were called '^SaUm. The river 
Ales near Colophon ran through the grove of 
Apollo, and was esteemed the coldest stream in 

Ionia. ^ J^jt; TorxiJLcg if/'^^oraroc rwr n^ Iwh^* I)| 

tlie country of the Alazonians was a bitter foun- 
tain, which ran into the *' Hypanis. These terms 
were sometimes combined with the name of Ham j 



'^Strabo. 1.4. p. 314. 

'^ Strabo. 1. 6. p. 42X. 

''^Strabo. 1. 14. p. 951. Here was a cavern, which sent fortb 
a most pestilential vapour* Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 278. 

*' Voyagps do Monconys. Parte 2do. p. 38. 

'^ i)ulmo luihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis. 

Ovid. Tristia. 1. 5. EUcg. 10. v. 3. 

''John. c. 3. V. 23. H» li xa« Itiiatni^ C«tt>^m tp A*Mr» ryyv^ 
£fitX«i/A* so denominated by the antient Canaanites. 

^Pausanias. 1. 7> p« ^35. The city Aries in Provence x^-at 
famed for medicinal waters. The true name was Ar-Ales, the citl 
of Ak*s: it was also called Ar-£1-Ait, or Arelate* 

*' Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 52. 
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and expressed Hameles, and Hamelas ; contracted 
to Meles and Melas. A river of this name watered 
the region of Pamphylia, and was noted for a 
most cold and pure ^ water. The Meles near 
Smyrna was equally admired. ^' S/EAv^raioK it 

W9r»fA9^ McAifC* vAtff Mn naXX^fW^ xen amiXciioif firi rang 

imy«ic. The Melas in Cappadocia was of a con- 
trary quality^ It ran through a hot, inflammable 
country, and formed many fiery pools. ^Em 

r«UTft ^ fTi TA fXi| wetirraxjii miftXnwrct, In PontUS was 

Ama$u3, Aniasia, Ama^ene, where the region 
abounded with hot waters : *' *Tsrff xnrai h mc rw 

AfAatrnnf rat n itPfJLot ifara ra¥ 4^»^viu,ovHru¥y vytupa 

It is wonderful, how far the Amonian religion 
and customs were carried in the first ages. The 
antient Germans, and Scandinavians, were led by 
the same principles ; and founded their temples in 
situations of the same nature, as those were, which 
have been above described. Above all others 
they chose those places, where were any nitrous, 
or saline waters. ^ Maxime autem lucos (or lacus) 
sale gig^endo faecundos Coelo propiuquare, pre- 



**Pau8ania9. 1. 8. p. 659* 

*^ Pausaoias. K 7. p- 535. 

^♦Strabo. 1. 12. p. 812. 

^•Strabo. 1. 12. p. 839. 

^^ Caspar Brcchenmakcr. §45. p. 57* 
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Bortaiiam mxsqaam prophis aodirk firmher 
oaiit petsuui; pront cxemplo Hcimimchinmun 
4aoA tertn omm exorpdonc major *^ Tadtus. 



SAN, SON, ZAN, ZAAN- 

The most coBmKm aanie for the SimwMtel, 
and Sob; cxpresaed also Zan, Zoaiy and Zhb. 
Zens of Crete, who was supposed to ksre been 
boried in that Island, il said to haw had die Ibl- 
lowing inscription on his tomb : 

The lonians expressed it Zw, and Zhm. Hcsycfains 
telb us^ that the Son was called lam^ hy the Baby- 
lonians. It is to be observed that the Grecians in 
ibieign words continually omitted the Nu final, 
and substituted a Sigma. The trae Babylonish 
naflie for the Sun was undoubtedly Zmt, often- 

•^Tacitos. Aonal. 1. 13. c. 57. 

Fiom fhu anDeot term As, or Ai, many words io the Greek 
kngnage were derived: sach as m^9t^uu^ ineneror; m^, ^yuw; 

•ychius. 

*^ Cyril, contra Juiianam. 1. 10. p. 342. Aad lamblicb* in 
vitA Pythagorae. 

Zap K^«r. Lactantii Di?. lutitut. 1. 1. c. 11. p. f :>.- 
Zmw^Zm^ Ifcfycluiis. 
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times expressed Xmw^ Soan. It was the same as 
Zauan of the Sidonians ; under which uame they 
worshipped Adonis, or the Sun. Hesychius says, 
Zavapms^ 9fo( rit » £ftj(»iri. Who the Deity was, I 
diink may he plainly seen. It is mentioned by 
the same writer, that the Indian Hercules, by 
which is always meant the chief Deity, was styled 
Doraanes: A«(<r«viic e ^H^mcXik ir«f* i»Ibk. The name 
Donanes is an abridgment of Ador-San, or Ador- 
Sanes, that is Ador-Sol, the lord of light. It was 
a title conferred upon Ham ; and also upon others 
of his family ; whom I have before mentioned to 
have been collectively called the Baalim. Analo- 
gous to this they were likewise called the Zaanim, 
and Zaananfm : and a temple was erected to them 
by the antient Canaanites, which was from them 
named ^ Belh-Zaananim. There was also a place 
called Sanim in the same country, rendered So- 
nam^, Smm^is hy Eusebius ; which was undoubtedly 
named in honour of the same persons : for their 
posterity looked up to them, as the Heliad®, or 
descendants of the Sun, and denominated them 
from that luminary. According to Hesychius it 
was a title, of old not unknown in Greece; where 
princes and rulers were styled Zanides, Zwiit^^ 

^'Joshua, c. 19. V. 33. Judg^. c. 4. v. 11. Also Taftaiiaiu 
Micah. c. 1. v. 11. Solis Fons. 
^ Belaodi Pftbestiiw, t. 3. p. 9S3. 
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'llytfAOPi^. In ^' Dioilorus Siculus mention is made 
of an antient king of Armenia, called Barsanes ; 
which signifies the offspring of the Sun. We find 
temples erected to the Deity of the same purport; 
and styled in the singular Beth- San : by which is 
meant the temple of the Sun. Two places occur 
in Scripture of this name: the one in the tribe of 
Manasseh : the other in the land of the Philistiiies. 
The latter seems to have been a city ; and also a 
temple, where the body of Saul was exposed s^fbst 
his defeat upon mount Gilboa. For it is said^ that 
the Philistines '^ cut off his head^ and stripped off 
his armour — and they put his ai^mour in the house 
qfJshtorethy and they fastened his body to the wall 
of Bethsan. They seem to have sometimes used 
this term with a reduplication : for we read of a 
city in Canaan called ^^ Sansanah ; by which is 
signified a place sacred to the most illustrious Orb 
of day. Some antient statues near mount Cronius 
in Elis were by the natives called Zaucs, as we are 

told by Pausanias : ^* KaAouyra* h vV© rm firip^wf iw 

Zotytq. They were supposed to have been the 
statues of Zeus : but Zan was more properly the 

' ■■ ■ ' ... . .1 -,.... ■ ■» 

^' Diodorus Siculus. 1. 2. p. f?0. 
^*l Samuel, c. 31. v. 9, 10. 
^'Joshua, c. 15. V. 31. 
** Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 430. 

Zava, Zor«, SotLtar all names of the same purport, all siatuos of 
the Sun, called Zaj), Zon| Zoan, Xoan. 
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Sun ; and they were the statues of persons, who 
were denominated from him. One of these per- 
sons, styled Zanes, and Zanim, was Chus : whose 
posterity sent out large colonies to various parts 
of the earth. Some of them settled upon the 
coast of Ausonia, called in later times Italy ; 
where they worshipped their great ancestor under 
the name of San-Chus. Silius Italicus speaking of 
the march of some Sahine troops, says, 

^^ Pars Sancum voce cancbant 
Auctorem gentis. 

Lactantius takes notice of this Deity. ^* iEgyptii 
Isidem, Mauri Jubam, ^faccdoues Cabirum — 
Sabini Sancum cokint. lie was not unknown at 
Rome, where they styled him Zeus Pistius, as we 
learn from Dionvsius of Halicarnassus : ^ Eir 
'lc^» i^to( Xii^iHj Iv *V(£ULCLioi ^xyitoy xaXecim There arc 
in Gruter inscriptions, wherein lie lias the title of 
Semon prefixed, and is also styled Sanctus. 

" Silius Italicus. 1. 8. v. 421. 

^'^ Lactantius, du F. R. 1. 1. p. 63. 

Fit sacrificium, quod eat proiiciscendi gratis, Hcrculi, aut 
S(mcOf qui idem Jeus c^t. Festus. 

" 0100}-!^ us ilalicariiass. Aotiq. Rom. 1. 4. p. 246*. St. Austin 
supposes the name to have been Sanctus. Sabini etiam llcgem 
^uum primum Sancum, sive, ut aliqui appellant, Sanctum, retu- 
Jerunt inter deos. Augustinus deCivitate Dei. 1. 18. c. 19. The 
name was not of Roman original ; but far prior to Rome. 
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^ SANCTO. SANCO. 
SEMONI. DEO. FIDIO. 
SACRUM. 
Semon (Sem-On) signifies Codestis SoL 
Some of the antients thought that the soul of 
man was a divine emanation ; a portion of light 
from the Sun. Hence, probably, it was called 
Zoan from that luminaiy ; for so we find it named 
in Macrobius. ^ Veteres nullum animal sacrum 
in finibus suis esse patiebantur ; sed abigebant ad 
fines Deorum, quibus sacrum esset : animas vero 
aacratorum honiinum, quos Graeci ZAANA£ vo- 
cant Diis debitas asstimabant 

DI, DIO, DIS, DUS. 

Another common name for the Deity was Dis^ 
Dus^ and the like ; analogous to Deus, and Theos 



•• Grutcr. Inscript. vol. 1. p, 96. n. 6. 
Sernoni Sanco Deo Hdio. n. 5. 
Sanco Fidio Semo Patri. n. 7« 
Sanco Deo Patr. Reatin. aacnim. n. S. 
From San came the Latiiie terms, saQUt, tano, MmctuBy aan- 
dre. 

Votdiu derives San, or Zan^ from ilw, ssevire. De Uol* 1. 1. 
c 22. p. 168. 

^ Macrobii Saturn. 1. 5. c. 8. p. 2Sf . 
Henccy perhaps, came (ttm and (up to live : and ^#*»y animal : 
and hence the title of Apollo Z^nXm^. 

1 



of ofiier nalions. The Sun was called Are2 in this 
east, and compounded Dis-arez, and Dus-arez ; 
which signiies Deus Sol. The name is mentioned 
by TertuUian'*^. Unicuique etiam provinci« et 
civitati suus Deus est, ut Syrias Astarte, Arabia 
Dysares. Hesychius supposes the Deity to have 
been the same as Dionusus. Aiio-a^tiir row Aioinxrw 
N«|3ar»c«i (xoiAiM-iv), ig IcriJlu^o;. There Mras a high 
mountain, or promontory, in ^ Arabia, denomi- 
nated from this Deity : analogous to which there 
was one in Thrace, which had its nrime ^ from 
Dusorus, or the God of light, Orus. I took 
notice, that Hercules, or the chief Deity among 
the Indians, was called Dorsanes: he had also 
the name of Sandis, and Sandes ; which signi- 
fies Sol Deus. ^' BtiXoi^ gAsy ro¥ Aiot r\jy(oy^ Xaviiiy rt 
To» 'H^axXta, sea* Ayotiniot tyiit Af^o^injv, xx% oAXmc 

axx8( iuMkHv. Agathias of the people in the east 
Probably the Deity Bendis, whose rites were so 
celebrated in Phrygia and Thrace, was a com- 
pound of Ben-Dis, the offspring of God. The 
natives of this country represented Bendis as a 

^ TertulUan. Apolog. c. 24. 

Ti/buuyaftc. Stephanus By£. 
Au^^ Dous, b the tame as Deus. Aovf-A^c, Deus SoJ. 
^ A aw mg w ««Xf0^m ovfo<. HcTod. 1. 5. C. 17« 
^ Aiidiias. 1. 2. p. 62. 
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female; and supposed her to be the sailie as 
^ Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was 
often masculine and feminine : what was Dea 
Luna in one country, was Deus Lunus in 
another. 

KUR, KTPOr, CURA. 
The Sun was Ukewise named Kur, Cur, K«(oc« 

^' Ku^ov yotf xaXu9 ITc^o-ac row *HX(oy. Many places 

were sacred to this Deity, and called Cura, Curia, 
Curopolis, Curene, Cureschata, Curesta, Cures* 
tica regio. Many rivers in Persis, Media^ Iberia, 
were denominated in the same manner. The 
term is sometimes expressed Corus: hence Co- 
rusia in Scythia. Of this term I shall say more 
hereafter. 

COHEN, or CAHEN. 

' • I 

Cohen, which seems, among the Egyptian* 
and other Amonians, to have been pronounced 
Cahen, and Chan, signified a Priest ; also a Lord 
or Prince. In early times the office of a Prince 
and of a Priest were comprehended under one 
character. 



^ To OM/AA r^v B^mwf ii Bf i^k* wtu xai O^axoc ^wXoym fura nn 

TlKttrtnn rt^ xou £t;^^e9V»i}, Bif^K rt u^rtLtat* 

Ex Proclo. See Poens Philosopbica. Edit. H. Steph. p. 9W 
^' Plutarcb. in Artaxcrxe. p. 101?. 

2 
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^ Rex Anius, Rex idem hominuni, PhoebiqujB 
Sacerdos. 

This COD tinned a great while in some parts of 
the ^ world; especially in Asia Minor, where, even 
in the lime of the Romans, the chief priest was 
the prince of tlie ^ province. The term was 
MNnetimes used with a greater latitude ; and de- 
Boted any thing noble and divine. Hence we 
iind it prefixed to the names both of Deities and 
Biea; amd of places denominated firom them. It 
it often Gompouuded with Athoth» as. Canethoth; 
and we meet with Can-Osiris, Can-ophis, Can- 
ebroD, and tlie like. It was sometimes expressed 
Kun, and among tlie Athenians was the title of 
the aiiticnt priests of Apollo ; whose posterity 
vere styled ^uwiiai^ Cunnidas, accorcUng to He- 

hmt» AvtXAifiPK. We find from hence, that ApoUo 
vas styled Kui^v^oc, Cunnius. Ku»irioc, AiroAAwiroc 



^ ^Irpl. £ni>is. 1. 3. v. 80. 

Majorum enim liacc crat ccMisuctudo, ut Rex essct etiam Sft- 
cvdot, ct Ptoolifcx : uodc bodieque Impcratores POotifioet dica- 
■a«. Senrii Scholia ibidem. 

Oi l^'lf^flK ¥• wmJmuM pii iiwmrm^ ti»i( ipmy. Strabo. 1. 13. 
f^ 151. It ii «poken |»ailicularly of 4mm ulacn in Ami Mioor. 

^ Pytbudorus, the high prieit of 2i*n!HbCoraaiia in Armeniap 
*■ the king of the coantry. H» • 'bfftpc **?^W'» 9mnm. Scrabo. 
i It |i. S38L ^' 
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firfttfTor. Hence came xwciy, wfoncvpHi^, ir^ooTcvima-if, 

weB khoihi terms of adoration. It was also ex- 
pressed CoDy as we may infer from the title of 
the Egyptian Hercules;^ To *HfaxXwf fwi xmrm 

n9 Aiyuirriinr AoAfxroy KANA Xiyt^cn^ It SCems 

also to have been a title of the true God, wh6 
by '"" Moses is styled Konah, rup. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The 
Chaldeans, who were particularly possessed of 
the land of i Ur, and were worshippers of fire, 
had the name- of Urchani. Strabo limits this 
tide to one branch of the Chaldean^ who were 
literati, and observers of the heaveiis; and even 
of these to one sect only. £ri h fuu ^ny Xaxia^m^ 

^gc<raY9^ivo¥r»i But ^ Ptolemy speaks of theui 
more truly as a nation ; as does Pliny likewise. 
He mentions their stopping the course of the 
Euphrates, and diverting the stream into the 

^ Etymologicum Magnum. 

Kvva^iii Tloc%t^vr AOi)>^i» iTifA»To. Ilcsychius. 

^"^ Genesis, c. 14. v. ip. d»dw mp \vbp ^». 
' Sabacon of Ethiopiii was Sabm Cun^ or king of Saba. 

'^' Strabo. 1. l6. p. 1074. 

** Ptolcm. Geogr. lib. 5. cap. I9. p. l65. He places verj 
)ruly the Orcheni upqn» the Sinus Persicus : for they extended 
$# &r. jf^' 

p. 1(»7. 
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channel of the Tigris. " Euphratein |>rsclusere 
Orcheni, &c. nee nisi Pasitign defertur in niare. 
There seem bo hdve' been particular colleges ap- 
propriated to the astronomers ktd ptiests lu 
Chaldea, which were called Conah ; as y^e irhay 
infer from ^ Ezra. Ht applies it to societies of 
his own priests and people ; but it was a term 
borrowed from Chaldea.* 

The title of Urchaii among the Gehlile na- 
tions was appropriatied to the God of fire, and 
his " priests ; but was assumed by other persons. 
Some of the priests and princes among the Jews^ 
after the return from captivity, took the name 
of Hyrcanus. Orchan, and Orchanes among the 
Persia and Tartar nations is very common at 
this ** day ; Hmong whom the word Chan is ever 
current for a prince or king. Hence we read 
of Mangu Chan, Cublai Chan, Cirigis Chan. 
Among some of these nations it is expressed Kon, 



" Plin. H. N. 1. 6. c. 27- 

'* Ezra. c. 5. v. 6. c* 4. v. 9 — 17- 

" The priests in Egypt, among other titles, wore called Sonchin» 
uvc Soils Sacerdotes, changed to Towx^i in t)ie sin^lar. Pytha- 
goras was instructed by a Sonchin, or priest of the Sun. It is 
mentioned as a proper name by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 1. 1. 
p. 356. And it might be so : for prie&ta were denominated from 
the Deity, whom they screed. 

'^ See Obwrvations upon the Antient History ef Egypt. 
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Kou^ and King. Monsieur de lisle, npesking 
of the Chiqi^se, says^ ^ Les iioms de King Che» 
ou Kong-Sse, signifient Gourde Prince en Chine* 
Can, ou Chan en langue Tartare signifie Roi, ou 
£aipereur. 

PETAH. 

' ' ., ■ ' t-' ■ • 

Of this Amonian term of honour I liave takes 

notice in a treatise before. I have shewn, (hat 

it was to be found in many Egyptian ^ names, 

such as Petiphra, Petiphera^ Petisohius^ Petosi; 

ris, Petarbemis, Petubastus the Tanite, and Pete* 

succus, builder of the Labyrinth. Pete99 called 

Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus^ , the 

Athenian, is of the same original :r ''To» yoM 

• • • 

nrmiTi Toir x«Tf^a Mfvio'd'fw;, r« r^urvjo'arrc^ tic T^otdt^, 
fxvigui Aiyvirrioy wrafgowra xtA. All the great ofli- 

cers of the Babylonians and Persians took their 
names from some sacred title of the Sun. Hero- 
dotus mentions ^ Petazithes Magus, and ^' Pati- 



'^ Description dc )u Villc dc Pekin. p. 5. He mcDtioDS Chao 

Kong. p. 3. . 

'' Sec Qbservatious and Inquirifis. p, l6S. 

^ Diodprus Skulus. 1. X. p. t25. 

•^ L. 3. c. 61, 

•» L. 7. c. 40. * 

PaUecion is mentioned by P]utar(;h de audicndis Poctis. p. 21. 

PatiniqphGi is for Pam-Ramphan^ .the priest of the God Ram- 
phaiiy changed to Ramphat by the Grfek5. 
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ramplies : the latter was charioteet to Xerxes in 
his expedition to Greece: but he Was ^i^snoitii- 
nated from another office ; for he was brother to 
Smefdis, and a Magus ; which was a priest of the 

■ ■ 

Sun. The term is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Atropatia, a province in ^ Media ; which was so 
named, as we learn from Strabo, ^ ato rs At^otots 
ftyi/tAovo^ In the accounts of the Amazons likewfse 
this word occurs. They are said to have been 
called Aorpata, or, according to the common 
reading in Herodotiis, Oiorpata; which writer 
places them upon the Cimmerian Bosporus. ^ Tac 

mojACi riSTo xar ^Xkata yXwa'a'a¥ «»9|foxTO»Qi OiOf yM 
-xaXfSO-i rov avtfotj to h nrxrx XTCiM*ir. This etymology 

is founded upon a notion that the Amazons were 
a community of women, who killed every man, 
with whom they had any commerce, and yet sub- 
sisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak 
of the nations under this title; for there were more 
than one : but all of one femily ; all colonies 
from Egypt. The title above was given them 



Raixi-phan is the great Phan or Phanesi a Doity well known in 
Egypt. 

^* Also in Asarapatae, a nation upon the Msotit. Plin. 1. c. 7* 
^' L. 11. p. 794. He speaks of it as a proper name; but it 

certainly a title and term of office. 
^ Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 110. 
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•jyt S-j: f'r Srjz. ^iz. ^-*_ ^^ .i. .^x a«ui< 
ti«si£.:;e.t>.- : ii..- >:--dJi: is Zi»cr .iEr^ t>i.~-i. 
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^5 cf N>.tk l: ^ili. 



BEL acd £AAI. 

Bel, Bil, or Ba^L is a Babylonish titie. ap- 
Ifrr^i/rUifd to the S-in; aDd made use of by 



*' Procius in Timysrs. 1. 1. p, 31, 
S«K I^blonskv. L 1. c 3. p. i7. 
^iem^a Alcxaad. Strom. 1. 1. p. 55€. 
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the Amonians in other coiintries; particularly 
ia Syria and Canaan. It signified Kv^io;, or 
Lord, and is often compounded with other terms; 
^ in fiel-Adon, Belarus, Bal-hamon^ Belochus, 
Bel-on ; (froqi which last came Bellona of th^ 
Romans) and also Baal-shamaim^ the great Lord 
of the Heavens. This was a title given by the 
Syrians to the Sun : ^ Toy *HAioy BfiAo-offtnir xoxso-ftir, 

• ffn ir»f» Ooivt^A Ku^ioc Ou^air«, Zfug ii ira/ 'EXXntf*!. 

We may, from hence, decypher the name of 
the Si^n, as mentioned before by Damascius, 
who styles that Deity Bplathes : ^ ^oimm; sua 

£uf 01 TOP KfO¥9¥ HA| HCtt Bl|A, XftI BoXftOlflf fV«|fOJblft^ll0'l, 

What he terms Bolathes is a compound of 
Bal*Ath, or Bal-Athis; the same as Atis, and 
Atish of Lydia, Persis^ and o(her countries. 
Philo Bibllus interprets it Zeus : Damascius sup'> 
posed it to mean Cronus ; as did likewise The- 



It is remarkable that the worshippers of Wishnou, or Vistnou 
ill iDdia, are now called Petacares, ^ud are distinguiihed by thrva 
red lines on their foreheads, llie priests of Brama have the same 
title, Petac Ares, the priests of Arcz, or the Sun. Lucae Vie- 
campii Hist. Mission. Evangel, in India, 1747. c. 10. §• 3. p. 57* 

^' £uscbius. Prasp. Evaug. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34. 

^' Damascius apud Photium. c. 243. 

Belus primus Rex Assyrioruro, quos constat Satumum (quern 
eundem et Solem dicunt) JunonemqujS coluisse. Senrius ia Vji^. 
£aeid. 1. 1. 
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OpbiluS: ^'EpMi fJLtP fr^WToti rov K^fpy^ xai rmrvif enorm 

xAi/MTA. This diversity amounts to iittie : for I 
shall hereafter shew, that aH tlie Grecian nanie$ 
of Deities, however appropriated, were originally 
titles of one God, and related tp the Sun. 



KEREN. 

!Keren signi^es, in its original sense^ a horn: 
but was always esteemed an emblem of power ^ 
and made use of as a title of sovereignty and 
puissance. Hence, it is compion with the sa- 
cred writers to say ^ My horn shall thou exalt 
— ''^ his horn sflalt be exalted with honour — '^ the 
horn ofMoab is cut off : apd the Eyanigelist^ 
speaks of Christ as a horn of salvation to the 
world. The Greeks often changed the nu final 
into sigma : hence, from keren they formed x«faf, 
xifarof : and from tbeijice they deducied the words 

9if»r»f^ Kfartfi : ako xoif ohto?, xftWy and xof iiMy ; 



^ Theoph. ad Antolycam. I. 3. p. 399. Mti yitttn^m^f ^ifn 
TK *ru 2 K^Mf , fivn Ti( f ri» o Bi»Xo(. Idem. 
'^ PMlm 92. V. 10. 

^« Pialm 1 12. ▼. % ^^ ^i^^ 

^* Jeremiah. 9 48. ▼. 25. ^^^ 

^' Luke. c. 1. ▼. 69. 
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all relating to strength and eminence. Gere- 
nlnSy Tifwio^y applied to Nestor, is an Amoniaa 
temiy and signifies a princely and venerable per- 
son. The Egyptiah Crane, for its great services, 
was held in high honour, being sacred to the 
God of light, Abis (rtt 2») or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Ibis; from whence the name was 
given. It was also called Keren and Kerenus : 
by the Greeks Tf^arof, the noble bird, being most 
honoured of any. It was a title of the Sun 
himself: for Apollo was named Craneus, and 
'^ Cameiis ; which was no other than Cereneii^^ 
the supreme Deity, the Lord of light : and his 
festival styled Carnea, Ka^wia, was an abbrevia- 
tion of Kf^iMio, Cerenea. The priest of Cybele 
in Phrygia was styled Carnas ; which was a title 
of the Deity, whom he served ; and of the same 
purport as Carncus above. 



OPH. 



Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at 



^* Ptosanias. 1. 3. p. 239- 

Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. ▼. 71« He mentions Minerra 
Kf«Mu«, Cranaea. 1. 10. p. 886. 

Among, the Romans this title, in later times, was expressed 
iG raniv and Grannus: hence, in Gruter Inscriptions, p. 37* 
D. 10, 11. 12. APPOLUNI GRANNO. 
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times and expressed, Ope, ^^Oppis^ Opls^ Opi; 
and, by Cicero, ^ Upts. It was an emblem of 
tbe Sun ; and also of time and eternity. It wm 
worshipped as a Deity, and esteemed the same ajf 
Osiris ; by others the same as Vulcan. Vulcajuiis 
iEgyptiis Opas dictus est, eodem Cicerone ^ teste. 
A serpent was also, in the Egyptian language 
styled Ob, or Aub : though it m^^y ppssib^ be 
only a variation of the term above. We are told 
, by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk, or ipyai ser- 
pent, was named Oubaios : ^ Ou/3«iof, • tm 'fixxv 
p^f^ Boo-iXicxo;. It should havc been rendered OuC«c, 
Oubus ; for OuCaio^ is a possessive, and not a 
proper name. The Deity, so denominated, was 
esteemed prophetic ; and his temples were applied 
to as oracular. This idolatry is alluded to bj 
Moses, ^ who, in the name of God, forbids the 



^' The Dorians exprfised it Ovmq, Palsephatus. p. 78. 

'• Cicero dc Nat. Dcor. 1. 3. 23, 

^' Huetii DcmoDstratio. p. 83. 

^? Onis Apollo, c. 1. p. 2. 

Some have, by mistake, altered this to Ov^iov. 

^ Leviticus, c. 20. v. 27* 

Deuteronomy, c. 18. ▼. 11. Translated a ckarmtr^ or a OM*- 
nUer vsUh familiar gpuiUt or a tnzard^ or a necromancer. 

Tunc etiam ortae sunt opiniones, et sentciftiae ; et inyenti suo) 
ex m augures, et magni divinatores, et sortilegi, et inquirentca 
Ob et lideoni, et requi rentes mortuos. Selden dc Diis Sj/tVL 
Synt,l. C.2. p. 48. from M. Maimoni^pi in mpre .Nebu^him^ 



r 

# 
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Israelites ever to inquire of those daemons, Ob 
and Ideone : which shews that it was of great 
antiquity. The symbolical worship of the ser- 
pent was, in the first ages, very extensive ; and 
ieas iqtroduced into all the mysteries, wherever 

.celebrated ,: ^ tlet^a treLyn rm¥ MjMi^ojbifwv icot^ vfjuy 
9tu¥ 04I£ CMfA^oXoy f*.^* xoei fAVsmgioy ayxyoxftro^^. It 

^s remarkable, that wherever the Amonians founded 
jany places of worship, and introduced their rites, 
there was generally some story of a serpent. 
There was a legend about a serpent at Colchis, 
at Thebes, apd at Delphi; likewise in other places. 
The Greeks called Apollo himself Python, which 
)s the same as Opis, Oupis, and Oub. The 
woman at Endor, who had a familiar spirit, is 
called '';21H> Oub, or Ob; and it is interpreted 
Pythonissa. The place where she resided, seems 
to have been named from the worship there in- 
stituted ; for Endor is compounded of £n-Ador, 
and signifies Pons Pythonis, the fountain of light, 
the oracle of the God Ador. This oracle was, 
probably, founded by the Canaanites; and had 
never been totally suppressed. In antient times 

^ Justin Martyr's second Apology, p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, sec Eusebius. P. £. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 40, 41. 
AndClementis A lexand. Cohort, p. 14. Arnobius. 1.5. /Elian. 
L 10. C.31. of thaAsp. 

Hmdotut. 1. 3. jC. 74. 

*' 1 Samud. c. S8. v. 7. am rhn. 



xhtj r-d r: iz-r^e? hi tLi:- trri'.e?, but, in lieu 
of thny. nseti comal stpse* cr pOlai^ called 
2x*T-^^ ; DBdffT -wiiici rrprwcatLtiKi this Ddtj 
m-25 oftra vors'bip'ped His rHlir was also calM 
■•AhsddL'. wh:ch should be eiqiresscd Abadir, 
be:nz 2. cc'^ipoard of Ab, rat znd Adir; and 
ireans the serpent DcEtv. Addir, the same as 
Adonis. It v^ ilso coTripounded with On, a 
title of the same Deity : and Kircher says that 
Obion 15 still airor!? the people of Egypt, the 
name of 2 serpent, rat, Ob Mosi, Python,- vox 
ab .C:iyptiis sumpta ; quibos Obion hodieque ser- 
penteiTi sonat. Ita "^ Kircher. The same alao 
occurs in the Coptic lexicon. The worship of 
the serpent was very antient among the Greeks^ 
and is said to have been introduced by Cecrops. 
■* Philochorua Situmo. et Opi, primam in Attici 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit. But though some 
represent 0;;is as a distinct Deity ; yet •' others 



** It » ciii>d Atxiir, Abadir, and Abaddir. by Friadan. Ik 
svppcvtn tb« tvjw: Abaddir to hare bern that which Satsm sval- 
I'/ved, imead of Lh ion bj Rhea. Abdir. rt Abadir, BmrnAH. 
I. 1 . ^ aad, in anoifaer part, Abadir Deos <rst. Dkitur d lioc 
nr/mjfic lapif illc, quexn Salumus diciiur dcTOTJaae pro Jove, qnca 
Orsci Bc*TiA»9 vocant. 1. 2. 

'^ l^xrbart. Ilieroauicon. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 23. 

** MacroLius. Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 10. p. l62. 

*^ 71*c father of one of the goddesses, cailcd Diaaa, had A» 
r*4fae of Upii . Cicero de Katnrl Deoram. 1. 3. 23. 
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introduce the teem rather as a title, and refer it 
to more Deities than one : Callimachus, who ex- 
presses it Oupis, confers it upon Diana, and plays 
upon the sacred term : 

Ov7l, CMOLtr^ lMWK\n. 

It is often compounded with Chan ; and ex« 
pressed CanopuSy Canophis, Cauuphis, Cnuphis, 
Cneph: it is' also otherwise combined; as in 
Ophon, Ophiouy Oropus, Orbbus, luopus, Aso* 
puSy EIopus, Ophitisy Onuphis, Ophel. From 
Caneph the Grecians formed CyniphiuSi which 
they used for an epithet to Ammon : 

^ Non hrc .Cyniphius caneti^r Ammon, 
Mitratum caput elevans arenis. 



I^M^ 



It was conferred upon Diana bcnclf ; also upon Cybele* Rhea, 
\^esta. Terra, Juno. Vulcan was called Opas, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1.3. 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of' riches : also, the Deity of 

ire: 

Ovi •r«0vai, w^ vpedt;^, vv^ sr^ r*;» Ot;f«». Hcsychius. 

T«» AfrtfAP 9(«Mfc Bfi^iav, IC^k li Autrvtw, AeuaimitAvtu h 
Oonv (xaXuai) Palasphatus. c. 32. p. 78. 

^ Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 204. 

*' Sidonius ApoUinaris* Carm.9. v. 190. 



' Ob the subject of scrpcat wofsMp I shall speafe 
more at large m a particular treati^^ 



AIX. 

Ain, An, En, for so it is at tSmes expressed, 
signifies a fountain, and was prefixed to the names 
of many places which were situated near foun-: 
tains, and were denominated from them. Ii^ 
Canaan, near the fords of Jordan, were some 
celebrated waters : wliich, from their name, ab- 
pear to have been, of old, sacred to the Sub^ 
The name of the place was " J^non, or the foun- 
tain of the Sun ; the same to which people re- 
sorted to be baptized by John : not from an 
opinion that there was any saiictity in the waters ; 
for that notion had been for ages ubliterated; 
and the name was given by the Canaanite : but 
'^ John baptized in jEnon, near to Satim^ became 
, there Tvas much water there : ami they came^ and 
were baptized. Many places' were styled An-att^ 
An-abor, Anabouria, Anathon, Ariopus, Anorus. 
Some of these were so called from their situation ; 



*' Aiw» ryyvi tv SsXai^. Eu^Tmus dc locorem nominibus in 
«acr& Script. Ain On, fonssoHs. Salim is not from Salem, peace; 
but from Sal, the Sun, the Sol of the Latines, Salim, Aquae 
solis ; also Aquae salsie. 

*» St. Jyhn. c. 3. T. 23. 
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0tbers from the worship there established. Tile 
Egyptians had many subordinate Deities, which 
they esteemed so many emanations, Airoffeieci from 
their chief God ; as we learn from lamblichus, 
Psellus, and Porphyry. These deri\*atives they 
called ^ fountains, and supposed them to be de- 
rived from the Sun ; whom they looked upon as 
the source of all things. Hence they formed 
Ath-El and Ath-Ain, the ^ Athela and Athena of 
the Greeks, These were two titles appropriated 
to the same personage, Divine Wisdom ; who was 
supposed to spring from the head of her father. 
Wherever the Amonian religion was propagated, 
names of this sort will occur ; being originally 
given from the mode of worship established'*. 
Hence so many places styled Anthedon^ Anthe- 
mus, Ain-shemesh, and the like. Tlie nyrapli 



^ Pythagoras uied to swear by rrrfeuirv* waya.9 ainan fvctv^. 
See Stanley of the Chaldaic Philosophy, and Selden de Diis Syri*. 
Synt. 2. c. 1. p. 135. 

Koi wnyn wnymt, x«» Tuyvp n i^ airaatn, Oracle concernir.g 
the Deity, quoted in notes to lamblichus. p. 299- 

^ Athenagor. Lcgatio. p. 293. 

^ The Amonians dealt largely in fountain worship : tliat is, in 
the adoration of subordinate daemons ; which they supposed to be 
emanations and derivatives from their chief Deity. They calUd 
them Zones, Intelligences, Fountains, &c. See Pscllus and Stan- 
ley upon the Chaldaic Philosophy, p. 17* c. 3. 

See Proclus on the Theology of PUtp. 1. 5. c. 34. p. 315. 

S 
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Pbnrgia; aad sataxd to the sune Dehj: and, 
agrceablj to this, Ac is said to hare hem &e 
daii^lfater of the river ^ Cebccnos. The slaMl 
.£gma vas oaxned '^(Enoiu; aad (Eaapia, pn>- 
babij from ia vonhip. As Divine WBdooi mu 
sometimes expressed Ath*Aiiu or Aim^; so^ at 
other times, the terms trere rcrened, and a 
Dei^ constituccd called Ac- Ait. Temples to this 
goddess occur at Ecbataoa ia Media : also ia 
Mesopotamia, Penis. Armenia, and Cappadoeia; 
vhere the rites of fire vere particnIafiT ofaser^ 
ved. She was not unknovn among die antient 
Canaaniies; for a temple called Beffk-Anath n 
mentioned in the book of ^ Joslina. Of these 
temples, and the PurarheLi there established, 
accounts mav be seen in many parts of 
Strabo- 

I ha\'e mentioned, that all springs and baths 
were sacred to the Sun : on which account thej 
were called Bal-ain ; the fountains of the greit 
Lord of Heairen ; from whence the Greeks formed 
tx>.apux : and the Romans Balnea. The southern 



''- Zdr\ de magno flaminc Njnpbafui. OrkLEpttt. 6. n: 10. 
^^MTie maijc brr the daughter of Ccbranus ; others of Um liwcr 
X •in: bus. 

-• Mm. S. H. 1. 4. c. 12. 
''* jMhoa. c. 1. 19. r. 38. 
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seas abounded fonnerly with large whales: and 
it is well known, that they have apertures near 
their nostrik^ through which they spout water -iii 
a. large stream, and to a great height Hence they 
too had the name of Bal-Ain, or Balsenss. For 
every thing uncommon was by the Amonians con- 
secrated to the Deity, and denominated from his 
titles. This is very apparent in all the animals of 
Egypt 

The term Owpaw^, Ouranus, related properly to 
the orb. of the Sun ; but was in aftertimes made to 
comprehend the whole expanse of the heavens. 
It is compounded of Ou rain, the fountain of Orus; 
and shews to what it alludes, by its etymology. 
Many places were named Ees-ain, the reverse of 
Ain-ees, or Hanes: and others fartlier com- 
pounded Am-ees-ain, and Cam-ees-ain, rendered 
Amisene, and Camisene : the natural histories of 
which places will generally authenticate the ety- 
mology. The Amonians settled upon the Tiber: 
and the antient town Janiculum was originally 
named ^ Camese ; and the region about it Came- 
sene : undoubtedly from the fountain Camesene, 
called afterward Anna Percnna, whose waters ran 
into the sacred pool ^ Numicius : and whose 
priests were the Camoense. 



^Macrobius. Sat. 1. 1. c. 7* p* l^l* 
'^ FoDtis stagna Namici. Virg. L 7* i^O- 

TOL. I. F 
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I am sensible, that some very learned men do 
not quite approve of terms being thus reversed, aa 
I have exhibited them in Ath-ain, Bal-ain, Our- 
ain, Cam-ain, and in other examples : and it is 
esteemed a deviation from the common usage in 
the Hebrew language ; where the governing word, 
as it is termed, always comes first Of this there 
are many instances ; such as Ain-Shemesh, Ain- 
Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain-Rogel, &c. also Beth- 
El, Bcth-Dagon, Beth-Aven, Beth-Oron. But, 
with submission, this does not affect the etymolo* 
gies, which I have laid before the reader: for I do 
not deduce them from the Hebrew. And though 
there may have been of old a great similitude be- 
tween that language, and those of Egypt, Cutha, 
and Canaan : yet they were all different tongues. 
There was once but one language among the sons 
ofmen'". Upon the dispersion of mankind, this 
was branched out into dialects ; and those again 
were subdivided : all which varied every age j not 
only in respect to one another ; but each language 
diflt'ered from itself more and more continually. 

Kgcria est, quse pncbet aquas, Dca' grata Caroo^nb. Ovid. 
Seo Plutarch. Numu. 

'"It is my opinion that there arc two events recorded by 
Moses, Gen. c. 10. throughout; and Gen. c. IJ. v. 8.9* One 
was a regular migration of mankind in general to the countricf 
^Hotted to them: the other was a dispersion which related to 
some particulars* Of this hereafter I shall treat at large. 



It 18 therefore impossible to reduce the whole of 
these to the mode, and standard of any one. Be- 
sides, tlie tefms, of wliich I suppose the^ names 
to be formed, are not properly in regimine ; but 
are used adjeCtivHy, ai is comtnon almost in every 
language. We meet in the Gretian writings with 

Also ¥xa'9¥ XixtXeCVy y\j¥x%%% f^^^^^f Itif(rn¥ f^Krov^ ifxvriiu 

f^ofAovy liiuhf oiiAovi Why may we not suppose, 
that the saihe usage prevailed in Cutha, and in 
Egypt ? And this ptacfide was not entirely fo- 
reign to the Hebrews. We read indeed of Beer- 
sheba, Beer-lahoiroi, &c; but we also read of 
•~Baalath-Beer, exactly similar to the instances 
^hich I have pl^oduced. We meet in the sacred 
Wiltings with Beth-Elj and Beth-Dagdn : but we 
sometimes find the governing wdrd pOstpdned, as 
in Elizabeth, or temple of Eliza. It was a Ca- 
baanitish ' name, the same as Eiisa, Eleu^a, Elasa 



^ffa^fTt*t}M». Theocritus. Idyll, li v. 124. 

rt-»aux« 71 Ofj^-aro (Au^of, IJoincr. 11. Cii V. 58. 

X«v6dv If oft/uiev^ mCaiTof tiq i^/aiav. iEschyl. Promcth. v. '2. 

To g4ve instances in our own language would lie needless. 

'^Joshua, c. 19. V. 8. Baalath-Beer, the uell or spring of 
Baal-Ath. 

' The Jews often took foreign names ; of which we have in- 
^tunces in Onias, ll\rcanus, Barptoieroxus, &c. 

^linus, c. 2$, roeotioQi an altar found in North-Britain, io- 
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Hebrews, as it would be to reduce the Hebrew to 
the mode and standard of Egypt What in 
Joshua, c. 19* V. 8. is Baaleth, is, 1 Kings, c. 16. 
V. 31. Eth-baal: so that even in the sacred wnt- 
ings we find terms of this sort transposed. But 
in respect to foreign names; especially of places, 
there are numberless instances similar to those, 
which I have produced. They occur in all histo- 
ries of countries both antient and modem. We 
read of Pharbeth, and Phainobeth in Egypt ^ of 
Themiskir, and * Tigranocerta, which signifies Ti- 



'D&mascus is called by the natives Damaacc, andDamakir. 
The latter signifies the town of Dama or Adama : by which u not 
meant Adam, the father of mankind ; but Ad Ham, the Lord 
Ham, the father of the Amonians. Abulfeda styles Damascus, 
Damakir, p. 15. Sec or Shec is a prince. Damasec sighiftei 
principis Ad-Ams (€i vitas). From a notion however of Adtana 
signifying Adam, a story prevailed that ho was buried at DamiiiGus# 
This IB 80 far useful, as to shew that Damasec was an abbrevia- 
tion of Adamasec, and Damakir of Adama-kir. 

Also Kvft^xa^ay the city of Kuros, the Sun. Stephanus Byzant. 
Manakarta, A^lbxa^a, Zal^xopra. See Bochart. nots in Steph. 
Byzantinum. p. 823* 

Vologesakerta. Plin. 1. 6. p. 332. 

There was No-Amon in Egypt, and Amon-No. Guebr-abad. 
Hyde. p. 363. Ghavrabad. p. 364. Atesh-chana, domus ignis, 
p. 359- An- Ath, whose temple in Canaan was styled Beth-Anatb, 
is found often reversed, and styled Ath-An ; whence came Athansi 
and aOhni of the Greeks. Anath signified the fountain of lighf, 
and was abbreviated Nath and Neith by the Egyptians. They 







^fej5?Bl!S5an» wzt^ 



teoBU say be iiapoaciL Aad I nsay procrei ftr- 

{Mntasa ot li^iiC; as I zai aiije o scpport bj 
etyaaoic^T by tic hisGrr cf the pburr. Or if I 
ik^»k]d saeet iritb a cocztrj cxled AzaaiL I may 
m ike weaatr derrre k trrm: Az-Ab. a fbcntaiii 
tacred to tfic San : from vhscce rise ctwntrv was 
saoted. AtuI I may scppcse rhi^ fcmntaiii to have 
teen f^red to th€ God of Ii^ht. oa accoimt of 
^Ane taij or imp«ted, qualiry in its vaters : espe* 
ciaBj if I have aoT history to scpport my cty- 
in^>jfy. A5 there was a legron named Azania in 
Ar^-adia^ the reader may jiidge of my interpreta- 
tion Jiy the account given of the ^cdlence of it^ 



wf^f^kf^ffti vrAtt tk'm tide a divioe c tm n a t i o n, soppoMl to be the 
<0A4m id VV'Mioni. 11k Atbeniiins, vbo cmme frani Sais iq 
^tXKt* ••'« denomipaxerf from this Deity, whom they expresMd 
A^^An, or AfcM« after the Ionian manner. Ti« »«Xttf? (XialTw) 

A#y»f» ^fc^« n«<c> in TiBsco. p. 21. 

S 
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waters. *A|aF««, /wgo^ mc AfK»9^»^ — in itftiwi mc 

TV 0iirK a»f;^f 0^0(1. Hanes in ^ Egypt was the reverse 
of Azan ; formed however of the same terms, and 
of the same purport precisely. 

In respect to this city it may be objected^ that 
if it had signified, what I suppose, we should have 
found it in the sacred text, instead of an, ex* 
pressed «M VP. If this were true, we must be 
obliged to suppose, whenever the sacred writers 
found a foreign name, composed of terms not 
unlike some in their own language, that they 
formed them according to their own mode of ex- 
pression, and reduced them to the Hebrew ortho* 
graphy. In short, if the etymology of an Egyp- 
tian or Syriac name could be possibly obtained 
in their own language, that they had always an 
eye to such etymology ; and rendered the word 
precisely according to the Hebrew manner of 
writing and pronunciation. But this cannot be 
allowed. We cannot suppose the sacred writers 
to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far 
as I can judge, they appear to have acted in a 
manner quite the reverse. They seem to have 
Isud down an excellent rule, which would have 



^Stephanos Bysandous. 

' liaiab. c. 30. v. 4. 

Of Htam I shall hereafter treat more hilly, 



been attended with great utility^ had it been uni- 
versally followed : this was, of exhibiting every 
nasne^ as it' was- expressed at the time when they 
wrote, and by the people, to whom they addressed 
themselves. If this people, through length of 
time, did not keep up to the original etynodogy 
in their pronunciation, it was unnecessary for the 
sacred Penmea to maintain it in their. writl^g^i 
They wrote to be understood;: but wouUli have 
defei^ted their own purpose, if they had caUed 
things by names, which no longer existed.. If 
length of time had introduced any variations^ 
those. changes: were attended to: what was called- 

Shechemvby Moses, is termed * 2»x«? or 2vjo»? by 
the ^ Apoetle. 



* I* * 



^ Genesis, c. 34. v. 4. John. c. 4. v. 5. It is called Xnyt^ by 
SyncelUis. p. 100. 

^ The same term is- not always uniformly expressed even by the 
sacred writers. They vary at different times both in respect* to 
names of places and of men. What is in Numbers, c. 13. is. 
rtt^in, Hoshea, is in Joshua, c. 1. v. 1. }fm^w Jehoshua: and in 
the Acts, c. 7' v. 45. Jesus, 'i^0«^. Balaam the son of Beor, 
Numbers, c; 212. v.'5« is called the kori of Bosor, 2 Peter, c. 2. 
V. 15. . ) 

Thus Quirinus or Quirinius is styled Curenius, Luke. c. S. v. 2. 
and Lazarus put for Eleasar, Luke. c. l6. v. 20. and John. c. 11. 

Baal-Zebub, BiK^^fCtfX, Matthew, c. 12. v. 24. So Bethbara in 
Judges, C.7' v. 24. is BeChabaraof John. c. 1. v. 28. 
Almugy a species of Cedar mentionedl Kings, c 10. v. 11. is 
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APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 

Kre, and likewise the Grod of fire, was by the 
Amonians styled Apthas, and Aptha ; contracted, 
and by different authors expressed, Apha, Pthas, 
a)id Ptha. He is by Suidas supposed to have- 
bee& the Vulcan of Memphis. 4l»<, i H^r«c 
ftuftf ' liifAftrai^. And Cicero makes him the same 
Deity of the Romans. ^ Secundus, (Vulcanus) 
Nilo natus, Phas, ut ^gyptii appellant, quern 
cnstbdtni esse iEgypti volunt. The author of the 
Clementines describes him much to the same 

purpose. '^ AiyvjTTio* ^f ifxoiu^ — TO m^ tfi» fiotXtXTta 

4M«- exaX£9'0tir, igfAf\yivirai *H^airo?. " Huetios takes 



ftyled Aigum in 9 Chron. c. 2. v. S. The city Chala of Moses, 
Gen. c. 10. v. 12. is Ca}nc of Isaiah. 1$ not Chabto as Carchemish 9 
c. 10. ▼. 9* Jerubbaal of Judges is Jerobbeseth, 2 Samuel c. ll.r 

T. 21. Ram, 1 Chron. c. 2. v. 10. is Aram in Mattb. c* 1. y. 3. 

* 

Ruth. c. 4. ▼. 19. Hesron beg^t Ram. 

Percusnt Dominus Philistim a Oebahad Gazar. 2 Sam. c. 5, 
T.25. 

Percossit Deus Philistim a Gibeon ad Gazarah. 1 Chron. c. 14. 
▼. 16. 

* lamblichus says the same : '£XAi}vi< h fK *Hfflr»rv» iAtrm)<aiir 
Cmmiot tm 40a. lamblichus de Myster. sect. S. c. 3. p. 159* 

' Cicero de Nature Deorura. 1. 3. c. 22. 

^^ Auctor Clement! norum. Hom. 9. p. 687* Cotelerii. 

" iluetii Demonstralio Evan. p.*6S. 
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notice of the different ways in which this name 
IS expressed : Vulcano Pthas, et Apthas nomen 
fuisse scribit Suidas. Narrat Eusebius Ptha £gyp- 
tionun eundem esse ac Vulcanum GneconiQi; 
Patrem iili fuisse Cnef, rerum opificenu How* 
ever the Greeks and Romans may have appro- 
priated the term, it was, properly, a title of 
" Amon : and lamblichus acknowledges as much 
in a '^ chapter wherein he particularly treaty of 
him. But, at the same time, it related to fire : 
and every place, in the composition of whose 
name it is found, will have a reference to that 
element, or to its worship. 

There was a place called Aphytis in Thrace, - 
where the Amonians settled very early; and 



*^ It b sometimes compouiidcd, and rendered Am-Apba ; after 
Ae Ionic manner expressed HfAn^a ; by Iamblichus« H/4«f . Kmx' 
pXX3}» h T»|»» «)^r«Tn» diof Hftnf^ Sect. 8. c« 3. p« 158. 

Heroepb was properly Ham-Apha, the God of fire* 

It was also rendered Camephis, Kmimft^f and K«/Mif4, from 
Cam-Apha. Stobaeus from Hermes, 

By Asclepiades, KafA«^Ky or KfMtfn* Kufxiifip t*» iiuop imm 
fmtnt avr99 top in^ni rot mn vq9 ravnrv. Apud Damascium in vitK 
Isidori. Photias. 

'^ lamblichus. Sect. 8. c. 3. p. 15d. 

Hence imr^y incendo : also Aptha, an inflammation, a fiery 
eruption. 

A^Ay i i» ftfUKTi iXaiMCK' Hesychius. 

AfO«, ^i^fTw i|sfO«fa»Tafv ui^ t(?^ Etymolog. Mag^ 
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where was an oracular temple of Amon. ^ Apvm^ 

AphytCy or Jphytis^ i$ a city hard by Fallenej in 
Thrace; so called Jrom one Aphys^ a native of 
those parts. This city had once an oracular temple 
ofAmmon. 

It stood in the very country called Phlegra, 
where the worship of fire once particularly pie* 
vailed. There was a city Aphace ; also a temple 
ef that name in Mount Libanus, sacred to Venus 
Apbacitis, and denominated from fire. Here^ 
too, was an oracle : for most temples of old weite 
supposed to be oracular. It is described by 
ZosimuSy who says, '^ that near the temple was 
a large lake, made by art, in shape like a star. 
About the building, and in the neighbouring 
ground, there at times appeared a fire of a glo- 
bular figure, which burned like a lamp. It 
generally shewed itself at times when a celebrity 
was held : and, he adds, that even in his time it 
was frequently seen. 

All the Deities of Greece were flurocTrac/AaTa, or 
derivatives, formed from the titles of Amon, and 



'♦ Stcphanus ^yz^ntinus. 

'' Zosimus. 1. i . p. 53. 

Sec Etymolog. Magnum, Apha. 



Ohmk the Sua. Muj of diem betny tfau m 
liietf Mt^cmdjiry appelktions: for, we laA nob 
onlyot Vukjou bus of Diana bdng called ^Apbi, 
ttttd Aplura ; azid m Cane JKctpma had the aaiK 

mr MMri IVikax ^imrr mtMI '^ A^vn^m : aad Ifais 

^Aj^biTuji Mi'» -M'OTiiiip^d in Arcadia. ApaUo 
w^ IdL^fwiM' <n£kd '^ Jknirw*: hat it w praperiy 

n|fete«^ u. Af^Kwr VK what the amtieiit Do- 
lioMM r><K^»airiid AtookTwi & "^ iGr lima; or PhH 
uflifWBs^. 3d» iaonr viiiic^ aav LaiiBBi aDed of 

(M FW-iiw. M 1^ iibf wr mfi taoofc Tliis, in 
jdt^«3<hi»t»v ^udi Ttfocinnntl fias9uammz aad the 
k^tefff Mv^^ois ^'^ orinr.a'::^.v FiiiiPiici. Thqf 
>inne <^'*tij:!aa;3Nr weWh ^ irr .- jdA. im that* lea- 
iiMv vec^ xiije*i ^ Ajiite<:£*: loii <rPQrc nstor had 



jnaonuik 

^Tiifw :ij«>»i!> »ere iraciuur 3nn\iii»L 4iiit 

MM AAbTUi'^iMitt. 'SCUUI. .Qui, 
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« 

a biazier of live coab carried before him, as a 
badge of his office. 

AST, ASTA, ESTA, HESTIA. 

Asty Asta, Esta, signified fire; and also the 
Dei^ of that element. The Greeks expressed it 
*Eri« ; and the Romans, Vesta. Plutarch, speak- 
ing of the sacred water of Numicius being dis- 
covered bj the priestesses of this Deity, calls 
them the virgins of ^ Hestia. £sta and Asta 
agnified also a sacred hearth. In early times 
every district was divided according to the 
number of the sacred hearths ; each of which 
coasdtuted a community, or parish. They were, 
in different parts, styled Puratheia, Empureia, 
Protaneia, and Prsetoria : ako ^^ Phratriai, and 
i^turia : but the most common name was Asta. 



^Platarch. Numa. vol. 1. p. 6S. 'X^t/^ ltf09 Mro^iifou tok 

Nec ta aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flaiDmam. 

Ovid.Tasti. 1.6. v. Spl. 
^ 4^«Tt^, m^ -HK ^vm^ fAtTix«rrc( ^^t^iok, ovyytPiK, He- 

Acwnr^M, le^ aGi)»i}0'iv. Hesychius. Apaturia is compounded 
of Apatoar, a fire-tower. Phrator is a metathesis for PJiar-Tor, 
from Phor, ignis. So Praetor and Pnetorium are from Pur-tor 
of tile same purport. The general name for all of them was 
Pargoi, still with a reference to fire. 
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Tbfse were all places of general tendezvoua fof 
people of the same community. Here vrere kept 
up perpetual fires : and places of this sort were 
made use of for courts of judicature^ where the 
laws of the country, ^igAig-atij were explained, and 
enforced. Hence Homer speaking of a pierson 
not worthy of the rights of society, calls hini 

The names of these buildings were given to 
them from the rites there practised ; all which re- 
lated to fire. Tlie term Asta was in aftertimes by 
the Greeks expressed, A^y Astu; and appropriated 
to a city. The name of Athens was at first 
^ Astu ; and then Athens of the same purport : 
for Athenas is a compound of Ath-£n, Ignis fons; 
in which name there is a reference both to the 
guardian Goddess of the city ; and also to the 
perpetual fire preserved within its prfcincts. Tlic 
God of fire, Hephaistus, was an Egyptian com- 
pound of Apha-Astus, rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks Hephsestus. 

The **CamoenaB of Latium, who were supposed 
to have shewn the sacred fountain to the Vestals,^ 
were probably the original priestesses, whose bnsi-^ 
ness it was to fetch water for lustrations from that 



I ■ .■ 



^ Iliad. A. V. 63. 

*^ Diodonis Siculus. 1. 1. p. 24. 

^ Plutarch. Noma. p. Ctm^ 
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stream. For Cain-Ain is the fountain of the Sun: 
and the Camccns were named from their atten- 
dance upon that Deity. The Hymns in the tem- 
ples of this God were sung by these women: 
hence the Camoenss were made presidents of 
music. 

Many regions, where the rites of fire were kept 
up, will be found to have been named Asta, Hestia, 
Ilestiasa, Hephasstia; or to have had cities so 
^called. This will appear from the histories of 
Thessaly, Lycia, Egypt, Lemnos ; as well as from 
other countries. 

From Asta and Esta come the terms iEstas, 
^tus, ^tuOy Afu, 'Eri«, 'Er*«^f*>. 



SHEM, SHAMEN, SHEMESH. 

Shem, and Shamesh, are terms, which relate to 
the heavens, and to the Sun, similar to aWj 

t 

^ In Syria was Astacus, or the city of Chus : and Astacur, the 
city of the Sun. In other parts were Astiicures, and Astaceni, 
nations: Astaccnus Sinus; Astaboras; Astabcni; Astabus and 
Astasaba in Ethiopia; Astalcpha at Colchis ; Asta and Astea in 
Gedrosia; AAta in Spain, and Liguria; Asta and regio A&ticaia 
Thrace. 

Doris named Hestiaeotis. Strabo. ]. 9* P* ^f 8. 

Piudar. Nvm. Ode 11. t. t. 
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VDV vsr, of the Hebmrs. Many places of reputed 
sanctitT, such as Same, Samos, Samothrace, Sa- 
moma, were denominated from it Philo Biblius 
informs us^ that the Syrians, and Canaanites, 
lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen, the Lord of 
Heaven ; under which title they honoured the Sun : 

^ToLf X''^*^ iffyiw iif «0S»8C ««C rw'HXi9p' rmir yaj, 
.fntrtj Ifcy »ou4^w fMt«r, OTPANOT KTPION BAAA- 

£AMHN xaxgtrtq. Ephesus was a place of great 
sanctity : and its original name was ^ Samoma ; 
which seems to be a compound of Sam-Oran, 
Coelestis Sol,, fons Lucis. We read of Samicon 
in Elis, ^x^f^^* I^xjuixo^, with a sacred cavern : and 
of a town called '^Samia, which lay above it 
The word Zfuvef was a contraction of Semanos, 
from Sema-on ; and properly signified divine and 
celestial. Hence viavoti Oc«i, vturn xo^a, Antient 
Syria was particularly devoted to the worship of 
the Sun, and of the Heavens ; and it was by the 
natives called Shems and Shams : which undoubt- 
edly means the land of Shemesh, from the worship 
there followed. It retains the name at this '* day. 

^^ Philo apad Euscb. Prxp. Evaiig. 1. 1. c. 10. 
Arabibus Sol Talos, T«^oc, et Samasa. Lilius Gyrald. SynUg. 
7. p. 280. 
*^ Sicphanus Byzant. 
^ I'ausaiiias. 1. 5. p. 386. 
^^ Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387» 388. 

t* Abulfeda. Tab. Syrie. p. 5. Syria Scbam appcllata. Di- 

1 
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In Canaan was a town and temple, called Betli- 
Shen^esh. What some expressed Shem and Sham, 
the Lubim seem to have prgnounced Zam : hencQ* 
the capital of Numidia wa$ Dauied Zama, and 
Zam^na, from Shatnen, Ccelestis.. This \re mayr 
learn from aa inscription in '* Reineccius. 

JULIO. PROCULO. 

PRiEF. URB. PATRONO. 

COL. BYZACENiE. ET. PA 

TRONO. COLON. MUM. 

"ZAMANiE. REGIiE. 

. » . 

Ham being the Apollo of the east, was wor- 
shipped as the Sun ; and was also called Sham and 
Shem. This has been the cause of much per- 
plexity, and mistake : for by these means many of 

viditur Syria in quinque prxfecturas, quarum unicuiquc nomiue 
proprio nomen, Al Scliam, soil. Sjfriap commune datur. Excerp- 
tum ex Ibn 01 Wardi. p. IjS, 

Abulieda supposes, that Syria is called Scham, quasi sinistra. 
It was called Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. 
Xv^ r^f 2 ii^«f« the same as Zii^io; . Pcrsa? £t;^ Dcum vocant. 
Lilius Gyraldus. Syntiig. 1. p. 5. £f^»a Oiot, i.e. Dea Coelcstis. 
Syria is called at this day Souristan. Souris from Schor, Sol, 
Zii^Mf of Greece. 

^* Reioeccii Syntagma. Class. 6. cxxii. p. 45S. 

^^ £1-Samen was probably the name of the chief temple at Zama ; 

. and comprised the titles of the Deity, whom the Numidians wor« 

shipped. £] Samcn signifies Deus Ccelestis, or Coelorum : which 

£1 Samen was changed by the Romans to i£lia Zamana. * 
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liB portrntT nunc oocn ilkjicmi to & wnug taM^ 
aad tcpottdl the sons oTSfaeai; die title of use 
Inotfaer not bcii^ dutnignwlifn fifMB ow ml 
Bune of dK other. Hence the Cfaaldcaai hmve 
by some been adjudged to the foe of '^Aeni : 
and Amalek. together with the people of that 
name, hare ben pizced to the sanK accoonL His 
genealogr is accoffdingly leprexnled by Elm 
Patric He makes him the son of Aad|» and great 
grandson of Shem. "Faitqae Aad filius AiamL 
filius Sbemi, filius Xosr. The anthor of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale speaks of ^ Chus, as of the line of 
Shem : and Theophilos in bis treatise to Antoly- 
cos does die same by ^' Mizraim. Others go far- 
ther, and add Canaan to the ^number. Nov 
these aie confessed! v the inimediate sons of ^ Ham ; 



S^ikceni Cbronc graph, p. OS. 

^^ Eutycbii si.e Ebn Patiicii Hbt \kA. 1. p. 66. 



p. 36. 

Brtfi^ h ii^ Td Zif*A — cf'.ujin Mif|pm|A« Tlieo|>Ulfei Ail 
AuuAyc. 1. 2. p. 370. 

^Alii Shemi dUum £&dunt Canamnem. Rela&di TJlBaltfali. 
V. I. p. 7. 

^Tbe sons of Ham; Cush and Mixraim, and thut, aad 

Canaan. Geneus. c. 10. t. 6. 

Ham u the fiitiicr of Canaan. Genesis, c 9. v. 18, 9. • 

From Sam, and Samen, came Summui; aad HcECute 

awHis ; Sam a b et tiy ?iamanyi| Samonacoddna* 
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60 '^t we may understand, who was properly 
jftUuded tx> in these passages under the name of 



jShem. 



MACAR. 



This was a. sacred title given by the Aooonians 
,to their Gpds ; which often occurs in the Orphic 
hymns, when any Deity is invoked. 

^ KAuOiy Ma^ctf JtotiUy^ rirvoxroyt^ ^oiSb Auxm^iu. 

Many people assumed to themselves this title; 
and were styled ^ Moxa^cc, or Macarians ; and 
various colonies \f ere supposed to have been led 
by an imaginary personage, Macar, or ** Maca- 
reus. In consequence of this, we find thdt the 
most .antient name of many cities and islands was 



^ Orphic. Hymn. 33. 

^ Oqihic. Hymn. 7* So Exdi M«x«^, to Hercules, and to Pan. 
KAuOi yUuLo^, to Dionusus. Also, Hunof N^^iv^. KAt;0», Maxo^, 
ftfwv, to Corybas the Sun. 

^* Mf^fBoy Y o«X«Ti^«» M«xagtfv yma'i9 n, st^i^iv ri. 

Orphic. Argonaut, v. 4%, 

^ Diodoros Siculus. 1. 5. p. 327, 328. 

We read of Macaria in the Red Sea. Plin. 1. 6. c. 29* 

T« Tpftuuf 0^, nm MmMm^ia. Diodorus Sic. 1« 3. p. 173* 

OS 
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Macra, Macris, and ^ Macarta. The Grecian^ 
sQpposed the term Macar to signify liappr; 
whence Maxxsg^ Iffi was interpreted rJanfAowtf: but 
whether this was the original purport of the word 
may be difficult to determine. It is certain that 
it was a favourite term ; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated from it Macar. as 
a person, was by some esteemed the pflfspring of 
** Lycaon ; by others, the son of ^ JEoIus. Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls him ^^Macareus, and speaks 



*^ Cyprus was called Mssa^ui, vi ith a town of tlie same name. 
Ptoktn. 

Lnbi^ Macaria. Cianssima Lesbos; appellata Laos, Fdaspa, 
Aigeiia, /Ethiope, Macaria, a Macareo Jons nepote. Plin. L5. 
c. 31. and Mela. 1. 2. c. 7- p- ^09. 

'Off9%» AtsCt^ oMw MdULo^K i*cf uTK ><(7u» Homer. Iliad. C 
V. 544. . 

Rhodes, called Macaria. Piin. L 5. c. 31. 

A fountain in Attica ii as callcJ Macana. Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 79* 

Part of Thrace, Macaria. Apoilcnius Rhod. 1.1. t. 1115. 

A city in Arcadia. Majta^»a«. Steph. Byiant. 

Maxo^, a king c f Lesbos. Clement. Cohort, p. C7. 

An island of Lycia. Macanu Steph. Byzant. 

The Macares, wLo i\ere the reputed sons of Deucalion, after 
a deluge, settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. Diodorus 
Sic. 1. 5- p. 347. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 8. p.£02. lie speaks of Macaria the daughter 
of Hercules. 1. 1. p. 80. 

^' Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 895. 

*^ Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 347. Maxm» I K^mMv. Schol. in Homer, 
liad. n. V. 544. 
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of him s^ the son. of Jupiter. This term is of ten 
found compounded Macar-On : from whence peo- 
ple were denominated Maxot^oovi^, and ^ MoM^tayti ; 
and pla^.es were called Max^w. This, probably, 
vrv :the original of the name given to islands 
which were styled Max^^wy ^troi. They were to 
be found in the Pontus Euxinus, as well as in the 
Atlantic^ . The Acropolis of Thebes in Boeotia 
was, in like manner, called ^Maxa(»» yii<ro^. It 
was certainly an Amonian sacred term. The in- 
land city, C^is, stood in an Egyptian province, 
which had the ^"^ same name : so that the meaning 
must not be sought for in Greece. This term 
was sometimes expressed as a feminiue, Macris, 
and Macra: and by the Grecians was interpreted 
longa; as if it related to extent. It was cer- 
tainly an antient word, and related to their theo- 
logy ; but was grown so obsolete that the original 



Sanniy £ano», means Heliadae, the same as Macarones. M«- 
M^9iff near Colchis, o» n;? £«rro». Stephanus Byzant. 
^ The lame as the Cadmeum. MoMa^vw nta^^y n ox^voXk rv» 

t» B«Mmai 0i}C«r» TO waXatoty «^ e n«^f4fv»^(. Suidas. 

Diodoras Siculus. 1. 5. p. 347. Moko^vp ni^i, near Britain 
and Thale. Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1200. 
A^i' unt Ma*mft9 ma^f roOi iri^.To» o^^ror 
Z«N»y StU9 Caa^Pinay 'Piq rixi t«^ fv» X^iV* 

Of the Theban Acropolis, Tzetzes in Lycophron. v. 1 194. 
^ Herodotus. 1. 3. c. l& 
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purport could not be retrieved. I think we mzf 
be assured that it had no relation to lengdiw 
Euboea was, of old, called Macris ; and may be 
looked upon as comparatively long : but Icatos^ 
Rhodes, and Chios, were likewise called so ; said 
they did not project in length more thai^ fhfc 
islands in their *' neighbourhood. They wert^ 
therefore, not denominated from theif figart^ 
rf here was a cavern in the Acropolis of AtbeU^ 
Which was called Macrai, according to EuripktaL 



5» 



n^oo^opp0v carr^oif, a^ Maitfeif xixXfi<rx«pttir. 



The same author shews, manifestly, that it Wis 
a proper name; and that the place itself Was 
styled Macrai. This was a contraction for Maotr* 
Ai, or tb^ place of Macar : 

f Max^ai ^1 ^ufo^ if fxci xfxAD/buyof. 

All these places were, for a religious reason, so 
denominated from Macar, a title of the Deity. 



" Macra, a river in Italy. Plin. 1. 3. c. 5. 
'^ Euripides in lone. ▼. 937. £yO« wf^aioffst vtr^ ^ 

Maic^ «4iAtf9Y yi}< aiF*xrt« Ard»lb(. Ibid. 
Pausanias informs us that the children oi Niobe t^ei^ ftuppoiid 
to have been here slain in this carem. 

*^ Euripides ibid. Abo, in another place, he tUeHdom 
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MELECH. 

Melech, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
Malecli, and Moloch, betokens a king ; as does 
Malecha a queen. It was a title, of old, givea 
to many Deities in Greece ; but, in after timea^ 
grew obsolete and misunderstood : whence it was 
often changed to /^bi iXi;^oc, and pi iXft;^»oc, which sig^ 
nified the gentle, sweet, and benign Deity. Pausa- 
nias telk us chat Jupiter was styled UnX^x^o^* ^^^ 
in ^ Attica and at " Argos : and, in another part 
of his work, he speaks of this Deity under the 
Bame title, in company with Artemis at Sicyon. 

He mentions that they were both of great anti- 
quity, placed in the temple before the introduc- 
tion of images : for, the one was represented by 
a pyramid^ and the other by a bare pillar; U^ffmijuh 
it i MfiAip^ioc, "Hi xiovi i^iv uKota-fAtwn. He also speaks 
of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 
called Bioi Mf«Aftx«o»; and of an altar, with an 



Fatmnias. 1. 1 . p. 9. 

'^ Pausaniai. 1. 2. p. 164. 
s» PaQtaDiai. 1. 2. p« 132. 
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inscription of the same purport, " fiufMi &utp 

Rivers often had the name of Melech. There 
was one in Babylonia, generally expressed Nahar 
Matcha, or the royal stream : these too were often 
by the Grecians changed to Mux^x^^i. The fore- 
going writer gives an instance in a ^' river of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was properly Malacha, 
the royal city. I take the name of Amalek to have 
been Ham ^Melech abbreviated: a title taken 
by the Amalekites from the head of their family. 
In like manner I imagine ^Malchom, the God ai 
the Sidonians, to have been a contraction of 
Malech-Chom, (3a(nXfuf 'Hx*of : a title given t^ the 
•Sun ; but conferred also upon the chief of the 
Amonian *' family. 

ANAC. 

Anac-was a title of high antiquity, and seems 



" Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 897. 
'"Pausanias. 1. 7. p. 573. 



'^The country of the Amalekites is called the land of Ham. 
1 Chronicles, c. 4. v. 40. 

'"^l Kings, c. 11. V. 33. 

*^' I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the 
name of the Chamerims with the priests ; and them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the house tops, and them that worship, 
and that swear by the Lord, and that swear by Matcham. Xepha* 
niab. c. 1. v. 4. 
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to have been originally appropriated to persons of 
great strength, and stature. Such people in the 
plural were styled Anakim; and one family of 
them were to be found at ** Kirjath-Arba. Some 
of them were likewise among the Caphtorim, who 
settled in Palestina. Pausanias represents Asterion, 
whose tomb is said to have been discovered in 
Lydia, as a son of Anac, and of an enormous size. 

'Eftvai ii Artfioy fAi¥ Avxxroq' Avoocrx it Fdc irAiix — ot» 
ifotyyi ro ^'p^tipa irt^ii^ovroc tg irifiVf tag ifiv avipuim' itrti 

Aa fAiyiiog sx ifiv iwug ocv Bio^i¥. We may from 
hence perceive that the history of the Anakim was . 
not totally obliterated among the Grecians. Some 
of their Deities were styled oofocxTn' others avaxro^ig^ 
and their temples ocvaxro^ia. Michael Psellus 
speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people 
were so debased, as to worship Satanaki : ^Auroy 



** Judges, c. 1. V. 10. Joshua, c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronom^. 
c. 2. V. 21. Joshua, c. 11. v. 22. and c. 13. v. 12. 

The priests at the Elusinian mysteries were called AvoitToTiXir**. 
Clement. Alex. Cohort, p. 16. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 87* It was in the island Lade before 
Miletus. The author adds, when the bones were discovered. 
AvriMU ^f Xoyoi l}^6fl' i; rui voX^«« Tyt^voim m X^vaoio^H ityat ^9 row 
vsie^ir— xtX — xai ^ufAUfpof ri vora/xoy nxiayoy ixa^ovv. 

See Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1.3. of Anaces, Avaxtk. Tov^ Atof 
fLOVfUg AfftxAf 01 AOigyaiot Vfoaityo^ivaaf, Plutarch. Numa. 

^ Michael Psellus. p. 10. 
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tt fAOPov iwtyuojf I,»rx¥»xi i¥fi^¥i^wrai. Satanaki seeiM 
to be Satan Anac, tic^oxo^ fioanXiv^. 

Necho, Nacho, Necus, Negus, which in llie 
Egyptian and Ethiopic languages signified a king; 
probably was an abbreviation of Anaco, and 
Anachus. It was sometimes expressed Nachi^ 
and Nacchi. The buildings represented at Perse* 
polis are said to be the work of Nacki Rustan ;. 
which signifies the lord, or prince Rustan. 



ZAR, and SAR. 

Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a pro- 
montory. As temples were particularly erected 
\ipon such places, these eminences were often 
denominated Sar-On, from the Deity, to whom 
the temples were sacred. The term Sar was 
oftentimes used as a mark of high honour. The 
Piialmist repeatedly addresses God as his Rock, 
** the Rock of his refuge; the Rock of his salva- 
tion. It is also used without a metaphor, for a 
title of respect : but it seems then to have been 
differently expressed. The sacred writers call 
that lordly people the Sidonians, as well as those 



*' Psalm 28, v. 1. Deuteron. c 32. t. 15. Isaiah, c. 17. ▼• 1^ 
Psalm 78. V. 35. It is often styled Selah. 
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of Tyre, ^ Sarim. Tlie name of Sarah was givem 
to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence ; and 
signifies a ^ lady, or princess. It is contiouaUy M 
lit found in the composition of names^ which m^ 
kfe Co pfeKret, or persons, esteemed sacred by the 
Affionians. We read of Serapis, Serapion, Scrap* 
ttHmdii : also of Sarchon, and Sardon ; which is 
a contraction for Sar-Adon. In Tobit mentiom 
is made of ^ Sarchedonus ; the same name as the 
former, but with -the eastern aspirate. The Sarim 
in Esther are taken notice of as persons of high 
^honour: the same dignity seems to have been 
known among the Philistim, by whom it was ren- 
dered ^ Sama, or Sarana : hence came the ^' Tyrian 
irord Sarranus for any thing noble and splendid. 
In the prophet Jeremiah are enumerated the titles 
of the chief princes, who attended Nebuchad- 
Aazar in his expedition against Judea« Among 
odiers he mentions the ^Sarsechim. This is a 
plnial, compounded of Sar, and Sech, rendered also 
Shec, a prince or governor. Sar-Sechim signifies 

■ . ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■* 

^Isaiah, c.23. v.'S. 

^^Oeoetis. c 17. ▼• 15. 

••ToWtc. 1. V. 22. 

••Either, c. 1. v. l6. 

^Joshua, c 13. V. 3. •JiD. Jadges. c. l6. t. 5. 

In Samuel they are styled Sarnaim. 1. c 29* v. 7- 

^' Osuum Sarranam. 

^* Jeramiah. c. 39^ v* 3. 
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the chief of the princes an J rulers. Rabshekah is 
nearly of the same purport : it signifies the great 
prince ; as by Rabsares is meant the chief ?' Eu- 
ciuch ; by Rabmag, the chief of the Magi. M a&y 
places in Syria and Canaan have the term.Sar la 
composition; such as Sarabetha, Sariphsea, Sar 
reptha. Sarclis^ the capital of Croesus, was ttie 
city of Sar-Ades, the same as Atis, the Deity of 
the country. 

High ^* groves, or rather hills with woods of an^ 
tient oaks, were named Saron ; because they were 
sacred to the Deity so called. Pliny takes notice 
of the Saronian bay near Corinth, and o£ the oaks 
which grew near it, ^^Portus Coenitis, Sinus Sa- 
lonicus olim querno neniore redimitus ; unde 
nomen. Both the oaks and the place were de- 
nominated from the Deity Sar-On, and Chan-Ait^ 
by the Greeks rendered Iafw>, and Koiwm?, which 
are titles of nearly tlie same purport. Saron was 
undoubtedly an antient God in Greece. ^Lilius 



'^Isaiah, c. 37. v. 4. Jeremiah, c. 35. v. 3. 

^^ It is sometimes expressed Saronas. 

Est ct regio Sarunas, sive ^^t//xo(. Rcland. Pulsestina. p. 188. 
Any place sacred to the Deity Saron was liable to have this name: 
hence we find plains so culled in the Onomasticun of Eusebius. 

'' Plin. 1. 4. c. 8. 

^'Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 4. p. IJO. horn Pausanias, and 
Arisiidcs in Themibtoclem. 
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Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus ; but he was, 
properly, the Sun. Diana, the sister of Apollo, 
IB named ^ Saronia : and there were Saronia sacra, 
together with a festival at ^' Troezen ; in which 
place* Orus was supposed to have been bom« 

*^ HfOp yt¥tdai <rf io-iv tit yv frfunoy^ Orus Was the 

same as Sar-On, the Lord of light. *^ Rocks 
were called Saronides, from having temples and 
towers sacred to this Deity : just as groves of 
oaks were, of which I took notice above. This 
interpretation is given by *' Hesychius ; and by 
the Scholiast, upon the following verse of Calli- 
machus : 

As oaks were styled Saronides, so likewise were 
the antient Druids, by whom the oak was held 
so sacred. Hence Diodorus Siculus, speaking of 



'^ ^mfttftuy A^ifiK' A;^aioi. Hesych. She was, by the Persians, 
named Sar-Ait. ra^TK? A^ri/Atf* o» Hifo-ai, ibidem. 

^' Pausahias. 1. 2. p. ISy. 

^ Pknsanias. I. 2. p. 181. 

'^ Callimachus calls the inland Asterie naxw a-a^v, Artpn»> 
«rc»Tefto jtaxo» aa^o9. This, by the Scholiast, is interpreted kaX&»- 
T^»* but it certainly means a Rock. Hymn, in Delon. v. ^25. 

^' £«^«»»^f wtr^ty If en %« fro^ioniTa xixr^fviat ^^vif. Hcsych. 

*^ Callimachus. Hymn to Zeus. v. 22. 
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^be priests 6f CjauI, styles tbem ^ t^ko^^i, iMXty^i 

•<— iTff iTTOK' rif*«jbifvoi, «c £APnNIAA£ cko/xo^ari. TIm 

is OBe proof, out of many, how far the AHiofliaii 
religion was extended ; and how little we know 
of Druidical worship, either in respect to its es* 
Wfice or its origin. 

UCH. 

Uch, Tk, expressed also Ach, Och, C^^^ wmm 
a term of honour among the Babyloiuaas, ai^l 
the rest of the progeny of Chus; and occiirp 
continually in the names of men and places which 
have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn, in a former ^ treatise, that the sheplierds 
who ruled in Egypt were of that race, and that 
they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. £use- 
bius informs us, that their national title was 
'^ T^ouo-o; ; or, as it was undoubtedly expressed 
by the people themselves, Txxoua-o^, Uc-Gusus. It 
is a term taken notice of by Apion and Manethon, 
and they speak of it as a word in the sacred 
language of the country, which signified a king: 

Tx xoeft* li^ay yXuHTiroty (Sao-iAcA o7)/ui0(»vci. I W0Il4er 

that this word has been passed oyer with so littte 



'^ Diodorus Sicalus. I. 5. p. 308. 

■♦ See Observations and Inquiries upon Ancient History, p, 106- 

•* Eusebii Prapp. £vang. 1. 10. c. 13. p. 500. 

^ Joieplutt contra ApioD. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 445. 
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notitfe^ as it is of gveat antiquity; asd, at the 
same time, of much importance in respect to 
ttfmology. Uc-Cusus signified the royai^ or 
aobfey Cusean: and, as it was a word in the 
sacred language of Egypt, we may from hence 
learn what that language was; and be assured 
that it was tlie primitive language of Chus, the 
same «i ^ anttent CbaUlaic It was introduced 
among the Mizraim by the Auritas, or Cuthites, 
togetiber with their rites and icligion: hence it 
obtained the name of the sacred language. Dio- 
4oTun 'SioHlns affords '^ evidence to the same pur- 
pose : and it is farther proved by Heliodorus ; 
who says that tlie sacred characters of Egypt and 
t]u)8e of the Cuthites in Ethiopia Avere the '^ same* 
Hiis term occurs very often among the titles of 
which the Babylonish names are composed ; sock 
as Ochus and Belochus. Among the Egyptians 
it is to be found in Acherez and Achencherez ( 
wbic^ are the names of two very antient princes. 
Acherez is a compound of Ach-Ares^ Magnus Sol; 
equivalent to Achorus, another name of the same 
Beity, assumed in like manner by their kings. 
The latter was sometimes expressed ^ Achor, 
Achoris. Ochuras, Uchoreus ; which are all the 



'^ Diodorui Siculus. 1. 3. p. ^44. 

** Heliodoii .fithiopica. 1. 4. p. 17^* ' 

'^ AchpTy 94»f avi^vtoc Clement. AleicsD(lr..Cobaflatio. p. S3. 
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same name, diversified in different ages and by. 
different writers. As priests took the titles of the 
Deities whom they served, Lucan has^ very pro- 
perly, introduced a priest of Egypt under the 
name of Achoreus : 

^ quos inter Achoreus, 
Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestior annis.. 

The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc- 
Sehor, and Uc- Sehoris. According to Hellanicui^ 
if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the 
term Osiris, he would not have been understood: 
for the true name was ^' Usiris. Philo Biblius^ 
from Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity ^ Isiris; 
and adds, that he was the brother of Cna, or 
Canaan ; and the inventor of three letters. lo-i^ic, 

take Isiris and Usiris, as well as Osiris, to be all 
Uc-Sehoris softened, and accommodated to the 
ears of G recce. 

The Sun was styled El-Uc, which the Grecians 
changed to Auxo^, Luces ; as we learn from 



^ Lucan. 1. 8. v. 475. 

*Uftv9 Xty^ljLtpot, Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, vol.1, p. 364. 
•* !•''— ^KSi" Pr&p. Enuig. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 39. 
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[acrobiiis. He was also styled EI-Ud*Or, 
;h was changied to Avnvfm ; amd £l-Uc-A6lf, 
icrcd Lycaon*^ Auxmk As this personage 

the same as EHJc, Aweo?, it was febted of 
that be was turned into a wolf. The cansj^ 
his absurd notion arose from betice : evefji 
ed animal in Egypt was dietingttishM by^ 
8 finle of -the Deity. But the Grcfeki tftteV 
liderffd whether the term was to bd taWetf im 
pndnary, or in its secondary acodptacton ; 
tx:^ they referred the history ^t^ an aiiiiiiid> 
n it related to the God from whom the animal 

denominated. Auxof, Lucos, was, as I have 
tra, the name of the Sun : hence, wherever 

term occurs in composition, there wit) \>c 



g I i trt 



Annum quoqiic vctustissiini GrsecorHDi %vieaCa9rm opp^llllut 
m T» AYKOT, id est Sdle. &c. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 17- 

W. ■ 

Lfcttcm WQ8 tiic sanM as Ai^llo ; unit wonhtpped in LyqTa : 

priests were styled Lycuones : lie was supposed to have been 

cd into a wolf. Ovid. Metam. 1.1. v. 2S2. Apollo's motlier, 

ina, was also changed to the same animal, 'h Ar,T« ik AuXo* 

futJimMMaa f»f Atxoy. Schulia in DIonys. v. 525. 

eopic arc said to have been led to Parnassus by the howlinjf of 

fcs; Amtw vpt^AK. I\iusauias. 1.10. p. 811. 

he Hirpi wore worshippers of firc, and were conducted to their 

ement in Campania by a wolf. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 3S3. 

I the account given of Danaiis, and of the temple founded by 

nl A rgeVy, i» a story of a wolf and a bulU - P&us&n . 1: 1?. p. 1 5 3. 

temple was styled AiroX7^«>e( It^ot Avmn, 

roh. I. H 
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cooimonly found some reference to that Doty, 
or to his substitute Apollo. We zead of ^ Avuv 
AwoXXmroi li^n I of ^ Lycorus, a supposed son of 
i^poUo: of ^ Lycomedes, another son : of •■ Ly- 
cosura^ tl^e first city which the Sun beheld. The. 
poqple of Pelpl^i were, of old, called ^ Lycorians: 
s^nd the! $ummit of Parnassus, '"^ Lycorea. Near 
it was a ' town pf the same name ; and bolJi were 
sajci;^ to the Qod of light. From Lucta, ia this 
seme». came lux, luceo, lucidus^ and Jupiter Lu- 
cetiujB, of the Latines ; and ^vj^^c, ^vj^«<s ^Xf*^ 



V. Pnusanias above: also, Apollo Aoiuuocy and Avuiic. Pauian. 
1. i. p. 44. I. C. p. 152, 153. 

^ Patnanias. 1. 10. p. 811. 

^ Pausanias. I. 7- p. 530. 

^ Paosanias. 1. S. p. 67S. 
. ^ 'Oi Ai^9*' ^* Vfvrw Avxtff f K txaXtvrrom Sdldia in ApoUoo. 
Rhod. 1.4. V. 1489. 

'^ Stepbanus Byzant. and Stmbo. 1. 9. p. 640. aaid to b«v6 
been named from wolves. Puui4inias. 1. 10. p. 811. 

jVIagnum. 

Tbese places were so named from the Sun, or Apollo, atjfed 
not only Avmc, but Av««^f u( and AuxAi^iioc ; and tbe city Luooida 
was esteemed tbe oldest. in tbe world, and said to have been bnOt 
after a deluge by Lycorus, the son of Huamus. Pausan. L 10. 
p. 811. 

'Tmivk ^»C«to AvtMi|i»«o Ko^ai/^o;. Apollon. 1.4. v. 148p. 

AnuipfMiOy am th- AiKf mm. Scholia, ibid. It properly tigpified 
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of the Greeks; also AuKa|3«c, and^BjkfauMc/tihbii^i; 
differently expressed. Hence it was thafc so many . 
pdaues sacred to Apollo were styled Leuce, Lmcbj; 
Aviitir«; Lencas^ Leueate. ' 



♦ • . • . , ■ ■ 

• » . . . . .' : , . f ; > 



Mox>'et Leac&tas nimbosa cacumina tnoutis^ 
'Et'formiciatus nautis aperitur * ApoUo. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

• • ■ ■ 

Henre also inftcriptions ' DEO LEUCANI^: 
which' term seems to denote, Sol-Fons, the foun.-^ 
tain : of day. The name Lycophron, AvNpff 9mv 
which some would derive from Auxo;, a wolf, sdgf' 
nifite-a person of an enlightened mind*. Groves 
were held very sacrtid : hence lucus, which some 
would absurdly derive a non lucendo> was . so 
named from the Deity . there worshipped : as was 
*AijKK) a word of the same purport among the 
Greeks. 

This people, who received their theology from 
Egypt and Syria,' often suppressed the 'leading 
vowel ; and thought to atone for it by giving a 
new termination : though to say the truth, this 
mode of abbreviation is often to be observed in the 
original language, from, whence these terms are 
derived. Ku^ 0?, the name of Cyrus, seems to have 
sufiered an abridgment of this nature. It was 

* Virgil, ^eid. I. 3. v. 274. 

'Grater's ImcripdoBf. vol. 1. p. mlxsxii. n. 8. 

h2 
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pflobtUy a compound of Uclafc-Ur, the same a» 
Acfaor, and Achorasof £gypt, the great luuunwy, 
the Sub.. In antieut times all kings, priests^ and 
people of consequence took to themselves spme 
sacred title. But as Aneith was abbreviated to 
Neltb, Acherez to Cherez ; so Achorua waa ten- 
dered ClioruSy Curos. Thus far is manifesti; that 
Gurus signified the Sun. ^*0 fxnf ow Ku^ec aw9 Ru^s 

TH wakauz o$dfA fi*;^^* auiya ii dearo tw'HAw yt9i€ijHpm€i' 

Ki^if ya^ xaXtiy lit^A? i*a» 'Hxmi^ Ctesias Hhcinte 
informs us that the name of Cyras had this sjgiQ^ 

fication. ' Kou rMxi t$ $^ou% aoKJL osro t8 )tXi»; H^ 

wm dcMOjniaattd Cyras Jram the SuHy n^hkh7M9xSo 
calUd. It was the same as: Orus.: and- aicoordi^g 
to Strabo it is sometimes so expipessed:; as we BSkay 
infer froiii> a river of this name, of which he say^^ 

EwaXiira ik Tratnifou Kofo;. We flttd it 80metijnC9 

rendered Kuj »?, Curis : but still with a refecanee.to 
the SiHi, the Adonis of the east Hesyefciua lex- 
plttns KufK, AAjyic. In Phocis was 'Kvp^ ' 



^■f I 



t^T****^ 



* Plutarch, in Artaxcrxe. p. 1012. , 
.' Ctcsias in Persicis. 

So Hcsychius To» ya^ qXtov U Ut^o-at Ky^o^ ^lykcii' " 
Kc;^(, a^yy^i C«^f74t/;, ibid, also Kv^(, f^woiai. ' ''■- 

^ St rabor, sfteaking. of tb« riVer Cur, or Cyrus; 1. 1 1 . pi JS^ 
^Quid.ti^t camCyrrha? quid cum Permessidos und»^ 

Martial. I. 1. epigram. 77. y. !!• 
Phocaicas Amphlssa manus, scopulosaquc Cyrrha. 

• > ; . . Li i ■. - /i i i^ 1 Lttcan. 1,3. v* IfS. 
Ktfpeu, fv»pi»e» Lif^tiwJ Pftnsan. 1. 10. pu 817. 
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Ctirrha, Avhere Apollo Kup7«iQ? was libnoui*ed ; 
vhich names were more commonly expressed 
JL^ffky and Kipfatof. The people of Cyrene are said 
by Palsephatus to have been originally Ethio- 
piaos or Cuthites. They, as well as the Egyptians, 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Achur, and 
Achor: and like them esteemed him the *6w 
«mi/E(Mrf»c. From the God Achur we may infer 
that their country was at first called Acurana ; 
which is a compound of Achur- Ain, and betokens 
the great fountain of light. Acurana was abbre- 
viated to Curane and Curene; but \vas always 



^'Cjronaici Achorem Deuia (invocant) muscarum niuUUudLnc 
pestikntiam adfcrcntc; quae protiuus intcrcunt, postquara litatura 
est ill] Deo. PliD. 1. 10. c. (38. See also Clement. Alcxand. Cohort. 
p. 33. 

Somb late e<Htors, ond particularly Ilarduin, not knowing that 
Achor was worshipped at Cyrene, as the fiio( avo/Ai/iof, have 
oniiUed his name, and transferred the history to Elis. But all 
the antient editions mention Achor of Cyrene; Cyrcmki Achurau 
Dewmy SfC. I have examined those printed at Rome, 1470, 14-73. 
those of Venice, 1472, 1476, U87, 1507, 15 10.. those of Parma, 
14/6, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, UfK). tlie editions at Pi^ris, 
1516, 1524, 1532. the Basil edition by Frobcn, 1523: and they 
all have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira, 1 46^), 
has Acorem, but with some variation. The spurious reading, 
Eid myagmm Deuniy was, 1 imagiuc, first admitted into the text 
by Sig^mnnd Gdcnius, who was misled by the similarity of the 
two histories. Uafijuiohast fdkiwed hiin bliudl}*, without taking 
any notice of the more antient and true reading. 
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supposed to relate to the Sun, and Heaven. 
Henee the Greeks, who out of every obsolete term 
formed personages, supposed Cyrene to have beea 
the daughter of the supreme Deity. ^ Kyj um/ itoAk 
Aifi'jTs, oLTTo Kyf i!»f:c tuc 'Tij'swf. i The city Cyrene in 
Libya was denominated from Cyrene^ the daughter 
of the most High. There was a fountain here of 
great sanctity, which was in like manner denomi- 
nated from the Sun. It w^s called "Xu^n inryii, 
which terms are equivalent toKur-Ain, and Achur- 
ain of the Amonians, and signify the fountain of 
the Sun. Pliny proves, that this was the purport 
of the terms, when he describes this part oftlie 
world. " Cyrenaica, eadem Tripolitana regio, 
illustratur Hammonis oraculo — et Fonte Solis. 
The like account is to be found in Pomponius 
Mela'\ Ammonis oraculum, fidei inclytas ; et 
fons, quern Solis '^ appellant. As Achojr was su 



'Stephanus Byzantinus. See also Scholia on Calliraadias. 
Hymn, in Apoll. v. yi. 

Aft.yifff;, 9'i-xinfv ^ yairai; A^fi>i» ivjuor. 

CuDimachus. H}*!!!!!. in Apoll. t.SS. 

" Plin. N. H. J. 5. p. C49. 

"L. 1. c. 8. p. 43. 

"Justin, speaking of the first settlement made at Cyreno, raeih- 
tions a mountain Cura, which was then occupied. Montem 
Cyram, et propter amopnttatem loci, et proi)teryb»/i«m ubcrtatem 
occupa\-ere. 1. 13. c. T. 
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tem^ which related to the San ; we find it often 
conipounded with ily. On, another name of that 
Deity ; from whence was foraicd Acharon* This 
was the true name of the city in Palestine, called in 
Scripture, according to our version, '^ Ekron. It 
was denominated frdm Achor, the God of flies, 
worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebuh 
with the same attribute. The Caphtorim brought 
the worship of thb God from Bgypt ; where w^ 
a river called Acharon ; so denominated from the 
Deity of the country; This river, and the rites 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beau- 
tiful fiagment from some SibyUiize poetry, but 
whei^ at by whom composed, is uncertain. The 
verses are taken notice of by Clemens Alexan- 
drinn^ and what is remarkable, are certainly 
quoted long before the completion of what is por- 



"^ Conformably to wbst I saj, Ekron is rendered Auui^v by the 
Seventy. 1 Suinuel c.6. v. 15. 

So also Josephus Antiq. Jud. 1.6. c. 1. p. 312. 

In Acbore vestigia Accaroras : Sclden de Dijs Syria. Syntag. 
& ^ 82S. 

Od grrwir^ Mvutt Ofot Ameo^v. Gregory Nazians. Editio 
Etonens. l6lO. Pars secunda cent. Julianum. p. 102. 

In Italy this God was styled by the Campanians, 'ff^aueAvc 
An^Mf. See Clemens. Cohort, p. 33. 

The place in Eg3-pt, where they worshipped thb Deity, was 
Darned Acfaoris ; undoubtedly the same, which ii mentioned by 
Sozomen. L 6. c. IS. 



I.- 
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ieoded. However the purport may perhaps he 
looked upon rather as a menace, than a pip? 
phecy. 

Mouyii, fAAiya^j atiJb;, iiri 4^/xoeOoac Ap^f^trrsc. 

^ Tlic Deity \vm likewise called Achad, and 
Achon : and many cities and coun^es were 
hence ^ denominated. Aeon in Palestine is said 
to have been so named in honour of Herciilet^ thp 
chief Deity in those '^ part^. 

I have mentioned, that Ham, styled also Chami 
was looked up to as the Sun, and wofshipped by 



'^ Clf mem Alexand. Cohort, p. 44. 

He (|uutcs another, where the fate of Ephcsus is foretold : 

YvTia ^ ci/xa;|fK E^ccrof xXxma-a vet^ ^^^^U 

Yjbh N1701 ^iHJ«t To» ofsiTi tauratrra, * 

There is a third upon Serapis and his temple in £g}'pti 

Ka» cv Zrpavi Xt^ov^ c^vr iviaiituiH vo^^Vf, 

Kt>«^ WTttfia fiMykff i» A»yf«T*r T^iTo^CMni. 
The tem|>lo uf Serapis was not ruined till the reign of 
Thcodosius. These throe samples of tSibylUoe postry are (0 be 
found in Qleincns above. 

'^ Achad was ono of the fim cities in the world. Cene^iV 
c. 10. V. 10. 

Kisibis city was named both Acbail and Achar. See Geo- 
gr^phia IIcbra?a El\tora of the learned AlicUadis. p, iS/. 
Stcpfaanus Byzant. 
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Ins posterity. Hence both his images and priests 
were styled Cbamin : and many princes assumed 
this title, just as they did that of Oras, and 
Aifi. His posterity esteemed themselves of the 
Sohr race, by way of eminence ; and the grrat 
finader of the Persic Monarchy was styled 
Achamin, rendered by the Greeks Ap^ai^fim^, 
Admsenes : and all of his family afterwards 
had the title of Ap^aijtMvioi, and A^atf^nkixij from 
fk same pretensions. They all of them uni- 
ranlly esteemed themselves the children of 
At Sun ; tliough they were likewise so called 
fnm their worship. Hence Lutatius Placidus 
n his Scholia upon Statius interprets the word 
Achsmenids by '* Soils Cultores. This may 
Krve to authenticate uiy etymology, and shew, 
^t the term is derived from Cham, the Sun : 
kit the purport of it was generally more li- 
mited, and the title confined to the royal race 
of the Persians, who were looked upon as the 
offspring of the Sun. The Cuthites of Ethiopia 
Africana had the same high opinion of them- 
Klres: hence Caia^iris in Heliodorus invokes the 
Son as his great ancestor. '^ EirixrxXvso-Sw /x»^uc o 
fft*fX*i5 V«>' 'H>Ai;' and Chariclca in another place 



** Lotoditt iMwidiu upon Statitis. Theb. 1 I . v. 7 1 8. 
*^ Heliodori «EUiiopica. 1. 4. p^ 173. 
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makes use of a like mvocation : " 'HXii, Tna^xft 
«-p»y*Mw ifun. O, Sun, the great source ef nof 
ancestry. Tlie Amonians, who settled at RhodeSf 
styled tlicmseUts 'HXMttn, the Solar " race. 
Those who settled upon the Patlus did the " same. 
Hyde mentions a people in Diarbeker, called 
'^ Chanisi ; and says, that the meaning of the 
word is Solares ; and the same in purport as 
Shenisi and Shamsi of the Arabians. 

The term Tx, of which I have been treating, 
was obsolete, and scarce known in the times 
when Greece most flourished : yet some traees 
of it may be found, though strangely per- 
verted from its original meaning. Few the 
writers of thia nation, not knowing the pur- 
port of \\\t M'ords, which they found in their 
antieut hymus, changed them to something simi* 
lar in sound ; and thus retained them With a 
degree of religious, but blind revereooe. 1 haw 
shewn, that of El-Uc they formed Avxw, hixcut, ' 
which was acknowledged to be the name of 



•* llriioJcn .tiliiopica 


1. 10. p. 473. 

S. p. 321. 

ihclleliadE. 1.4. 
buui AruLicc iilic 
MisioV.i. P,n 

(Slum, Htul Slii-in 
to n UTon{ line. 


..601 

p. i; 

, hue 


Shajniu 
J. ><id ifS. 
■uwil until 


^■jc: 
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A^Smk of £^-Uc*AcHi, Lycma : of El-Uo^Or, 
llrottm^ and Lycoreiis : 



• 



• 



t 



tefirai UcrAit, anbtfaer title of the Ood, they 
toiMMl Hecatus, and a ftminine, Hecate. Hence 
Hinnkr ipeaks of Apollo by this title : 

Aid Hero^ile the Sibyl of the same Deity : 



■'f I 



r: M^*fa» <X^^* 'Exirffw tuc nr* Ayftxrsi^iK. 



The only person who seems knowingly to 
Ittvc retain^ this word, and to have used it 
oat of composition, is ^^ Homer. He had been 
ttijgjrpt; and was an admirer of the theology 
<^that nation. He adhered to antient ** terms 



"^dlKmiichm. Hyion to Apollo, v. 19. 
" Maodcr AlexipbtfBieR. t. 11. 

" ftiwinwii 1. 10. p. 827. 

*^ It ky however, to be fbuod in Euripidet, under tiM term 
V* T hth* i>yt to Adntw; 

Urmy i9mvMH •««» VfK e^«f Oxyv- Suppliccs. r. in. 

* Frnb Uc and Uch came the word eoge: abo mpx** "X^^'» 
«jp^ of the Greeks. Callimachitt ahooodt with wlinit 
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with. Jt^Segvee ^of enthuskisfD ;- aikd'^intmitotd 
them at all hazards, though he onMy t!iineft'4iU 
not know their meaning. This word, among 
others, be .has preserved ; and he makes use of 
it adverbially in its proper sense, when he de- 
Bcribes any body superlatively great^ ahd-^ctt- 
lent Thus he speaks of Calchas as imr^ rfttpefkl- 
to every body else in prophetic koonifiedi^t^'jdfi 
styles him 9^ a^^fo^ : 

^ KetX^a^ 0<ro^iJi)C oicdvo^oXeay o^ A^troCy 

So on the Trojan side Helenas b ^spolsen of in 

the same light : 

• f ■ ■■ ■ • .1 ' . ■ . . » . 1 1 



' ;...".J*:'L- ■ * ■ Ml' 

V - t--i > . '. --■ 



r I 

i I I.*— I ■! I a fc ■ ■*■ 



ll . 



: . . \ \ . t:. !: ' 



Araonian terms. He bids the young women of Argos to receive 
the Goddess Minerva, 

Xv» T* tvctyo^My av9 fF.tvyfimatf av9 r* aXm^vyaK.. , 

Lavacr. PaiMit. t» 139* 
From Uc-£1 came Euclea Sacr9» and BvxAk. Zmh. J w *i>i 
Afn^..- . ;i ■ 

■ 

amded by Akeitiis aad I^IenMrvhuiiiiiw - . 
••IliaiA»v..69. 
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9 • ■ 

. ■ I 

In thoK aod in ali other instances of this ttrm* 

u c mtiii^ itt Homer, it is observable, tliat-icis 

Aim tlie same acceptetion^ a«ui onifonnljr 

the same word,- mfi^e^ It is indeed to 

WfiMni in the poetry ascribed to ^Orpheus: 

\at MS those verses are manifestly imitations of 

Esner, we must not look upon it as a current 

tenn of the times, when that poetry was cobh- 

poied: nor was it ever, I believe, in common 

use, not even in the age of Homer. It was an 

Amonian term, joined inseparably with another 

tomwed from the same people. For of »roc was 



■i« 



*iriiJ:P;v. 307- 
^lliaJlCXT.9S2. 

^IIMU^ v-'221. It occurs in otber places:. . 

Iliad, r. V. ]]Q. 

niad. B. V. 761. 

Ahi<My«. e. ▼. IM. ^r\A n. i. 409. 

^h lWHyian'loSiUm», that Gad is called rai^ivMo^' «;!#•«. 
htim As f oem dt LiLpidibus, tbe Pter, speaking id Loroic per* 
*>Mi BCBtiom their reception in heaven : 

Hymn 36. v. 9. a&i m^ Aft9«». Proem, v. 14. 
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ftom Egypt, and Chaldea. Indeed, nM»t df • Aie 
irregular degrees of comparison are from tint 
quarter ; being derived from the Sun, the great 
Deity of the Pagan world, and from his titles 
aod properties, fioth etfuenf and oftr^f were .fnoi 
ofHy the Arez of the east. From Bel, and Baallis^ 
came CiAriMir, and CtXriroc,: ft/AiiMnr is an iirfkctios 
from Amon. From the God Aloeus caiM:rtei«^' 
AxNTf^Ky and Xuig-of : from xf^a changed to mfrngp 
xif4tof, were formed xfco-rwy, x^ciro-wvi ngmwifpf^ anil 

I 

I • ■ ■ . 1 

■11. < »• .■»' 

! PHI. : f 

■ ■ '' . .1' ' ■:. ' 

Phi signifies a mouth ; also language^ and 
speech. It is used by the Amonians particularly 
ibr the voice and oracle of any God ; and sub- 
joined to the name of that Deity. The chief 
oracle in the first ages was that of Ham, who 
was worshipped as the Sun, and styled £1, and 
Or. Hence these oracles are in consequence 
called Am phi, Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, 
Orphi. It is made to signify, in the book of 
'' Genesis, the voice, or command of Pharaoh. 
From Phi, in this acceptation, came fn/M^ ^pn, 
fnfAvfy fafmfaj potnq, fama, fan, — ita farier infit. 



>' GencMS. c 45. v. 21. 
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I imfigiae that the term' Pharaoh itself is com* 
pounded of Phi-Ourah, Vox Ori, sive Dei. It 
yna no iinusual thing among the antients to call 
thci words of their prince tbei .YQi<re pf God. 
JMeph(ua. iniforins us^ that it sigoified a king: 

Qmo in the Copto- Arabic Opomasticon b sjud 
to aigiMfj^ the sao^e : but I should think, that 
tifkia was on\y a secondary acceptation q£ the ori- 
gf^ii^lteran. 

Phi is also used for any opening Or cavity: 
whence we iind the head of a fountain often de- 
aominated from it ; at least the place, whence 
the fountain issued forth, or where it lost itself.; 
^^id as all streams were sacred, and all cavities 
iDt the earth looked upon with a religious horror, 
the Amonians called them Phi-£1, Phi-. 
Phi-Anes ; rendered by the . Greeks 
Pbsnon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The {.chief 
fountain of the river Jordan lost itself under- 
ground, and rose again at some miles distance. 
[t sunk at Phiale, and rose again at ^ Paneas. 
Pliny speaks of a place of this sort at '' Mem- 
phis, called Phiala; and, as he imagines, from 



'^^ Josephus. Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 6, 

^ Sec Relandi Palaestina. vol. U c. 41. p. 26S, 

^' Plin. 1. S. c. 46. 
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J to figure : but it was undoubtedly a covert aqus^ 
dttcty by which some branch of the river wa4 
carried. The Nile itself is said to be lost mi.* 
dcFgfound, near its fountains ; and that place alsd 
was called Phiala. ^ Phialam appellari . fairtemi 
cju^ mergique in cuniculos ipsiim amnenik There 
was ako a fountain of this name at ^ Coostaa^ 
tinople^ Sometimes it occurs without the flspirate; 
as in Pella, a city of Palestine, named, undouH* 
edly, from its fountains : for Pliny calls it PeHau 
aquis ^ divitem. 

Mines wei^ held sacred ; and, like ibuntefns|^ 
were denominated from iEnoo, saiA Uanes^ those 
titles of the Sun. In Arabia, near Pistra^ wais a 
mine, woirked by condemned persons, which WW 
named ^ Phinon, and Pheenon. Epiphanius men^ 
tions * *«irti(r4« fAiraxxe^ or the mines of Hanes*; 
to which MeJetiiis, a bishop of the Thebais, wai 
condemned. • • i 



■ » 1 -f 
AI. 



Ai, and Aia, "j'tgnifies a clistiict or province l 



• 



.4mM' 



^' Pliii. I. J. c. 9. 

Paulus Sileatiarius. part 11. v. 177- See Reland us above. 
♦' Plin. I. 5. c. 18. 

^* AthanasiiEptst. ad solitariara vitani agentes. p. 658. 
*' £j)iphaiiius advenut Haeres. 1. 2. torn; ^.' p. 7f9. 
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indy as most provinces in Egypt were insular, it 
ft often talcen for an island. In other parts it 
ras of much the same purport as *ia of the 
!jrreeksy and betokened any ^ region or country; 
!t was from hence that so many places have been 
^presented by the Greeks as plurals, and are 
bund to terminate in ai; such as Athenai, Tbebai, 
?herai, Patrai, • Amyclaii Therapnai, Clazomenai, 
>l«nai There are others in cia ; as Chasroneia, 
Zcnmciz, Eleia. In otliers it was rendered short; 
s in Oropia, EUopia, Ortygia, Olympia, JEthio-^ 
^ia, Scythia, Csenia, Icaria. It is likewise found 
expressed by a single letter, and still subjoined 
D the proper name : hence we meet with JEtna^ 
bfada, Larissa, Roma, Himcra, Hemera, Nusa, 
!fJrM^ Patara, Arena, ^ Cabasa, and the like. 
We may from hence prove, and from innumerable 
>tfaer instances, that among the people of the 
»^ as well as among other nations, the word in 
fgimine was often final. Thus the land of. Ion 
ras termed Ionia ; that of Babylon, Babylonia ; 
ram Assur came Assyria; from Ind, India; from 
Lud, Ludia ; in all which the region is specified 
)y the. termination. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria 



^ See the learned Professor Micbaclis in his Geographia Extera 
lebneor. p. 134, 135. 

^' The loniaos changed this termination into r. Hence Arene^ 
^amissene, Cyienc, .^ntace. Same, Capistene, Tbebe, &c. 
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telliis, 18 in reality ^redundant. In th« name of 
Egypt this term preceded, tfaat country being 
styled Ai-Gupt, Aiyvirroc, the land of the Gupti; 
called afterwards Cupti, and Copti. 



Common Names rxlatina to Places. 

As to the cotnmon names^ which are found 
combined with additional terms, in order to de« 
note the nature and situation. of places; they are^ 
for the most part, similar to those in the antiest 
Chaldaic, and admit of little variation. 

Air is a city ; often expressed Ar, and .Am^ 
Hence Arachosia, Arachotus, Aracynthus, Armnv- 
his, Aramatha (Ar-Ham-aith), Archite, ArsiUn^ 
Arthedon : all which were cities, or else regions 
denominated from them. 

Kir, Caer, Kiriath, are words of the tike pur- 
port We read in the Scriptures of ELiriath Seph^ 
Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jearim. It was in sons 
parts pronounced Kirtha, and Cartha. Melicar' 



^Colchis was called Aia simply, and by way of emioeDOe: 
and, probably, Egypt bad the same name ; for the Colchiatf 
were from Egypt. Strabo mentions la<To»of frXav tov ik Ahw. 1. 1* 
p. SS. And Apollonius styles the country of Colchis Ahu 

Aia ytfijnf in nt fAirii i/ATilbr, vwfoirt 

Tart y afJj^y, ds Ifyt imOiranro roiii/bup 'Ai«r. L 4. ▼. 97T* 



IS, the Hercules of the Phenieianft and Cristarii^ 
as, properly, Melech-Carta, the Deity of the 
ace. The city of Tigranes, in Atmefaia, was 
lied Tigranocerta. One name of Carthage waH 
s^X^Jcuy, from Car-Chadon, the same as Adori. 
was also called Carthada, from Cartha-Ada, 
e city of the queen or Goddess, who was hy 
e Romans%upposed to be Juno, hut-was, pro* 
rly, the Amonian Elisa. Caer, among many 
tient nations, signified a city, or fortress ; as 
? may learn from the places called Carteia, 
imaim, Caronium, Caroura, Carambis. Among 
e Britons were, of old, places exactly analogous; 
ch as Caetlisle, CaerdifF, Caerphilly, Caernarvon, 
d Caeruriah in Cornwall. 
Kir and Caer are the same term, differently 
pressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir Haresh, 
d Kir-Hareseth. Isaiah, c, 16. v. 7. and v. 11: 
d KirMbab, c. 15. v. I. and Kir Heres, of the 
tie purport as Kir Haresh, is mentioned by 
remiah, c. 48. v. SI. Upon the Euphrates was 
Tcusium and Carchemish. In Cyprus was Ki- 
oda, rendered Kfj wvia by ^- Ptolemfy ; whose true 
me was' Kir- On, the city of the Sun ; where 
IS a temple to Our-Ain, styled Urania. Kif-On 
IS often rendered Cironis, Coronis^ and the 



^' Lib. 5. c. 14. 

IS 
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Deity Coronus and ^ Cronus. By these means 
the place was substituted for the Deity^ and 
made an object of worship. Of this abuse I shall 
often speak. Artemis was, properly, a city, Ar- 
Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. What 
was called Artemis, and Artemisium, was in some 
places reversed, and expressed by Kir subjoined: 
hence Themiscir, and^hemiscura ioiPontus. 

Col, Cal, Calah, Calach, signify properly an 
eminence, like the Collis of the Romans; but 
are often used for a fortress so situated. We 
sometimes meet with a place styled absolute 
Calah : but the term is generally used in compo- 
sition, as Cala Nechus, Cala-Anac, Gala* Chan, 
Cala-On, Cala-Es, Cala- Ait, Cala-Ur, Cala-Ope, 
Cala-Ham, Cala-Amon, Cala-Adon: whence came 
the names of people and places styled ^CallinicuSi 
Calachene,. *"* Colon a?, Cales, Calathc, Calistae, 
Calathusa, Calauria, Colorina, Caliope, Calama,. 
Calamos, ^' Calamon, Calymna Calydnus, Caly- 



^ Coronus is to.l»e met wifh in Greece. He is mentioned as a 
king of the JiiOpithx, and thc^on of Phoioneus ; and placed near 
mount Olympus. 

— *nr iCftyiXiv^A Ko^«;fo;. 6 ^o^»mm;. Diodorus. 1.4. p. 5!42* 

^ Upon the Euphrates. 

'^ A city in Parthia. ^ 

^' Calamon, orCal-Amon, wis a hill in Judca; which had this 
tmine given to it by the Cauaaiiitea of old. Cyril mentions-^ 
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cadnus ; all which were places in Phrygia, Bithy nia, 
Assyria, Libya, denominated from their situation 
and worship. 

Comah is used for a wall; but seems to be 
sometimes taken for those sacred inclosures wherein 
they had their Puratheia; and particularly for the 
sacred mount which stood in those inclosures.' 
From Comah came the Greek x'^l^^f ^ round hlU 
or mound of earth; called also Taph and rotfoq; 
and thence often mistaken for a tomb : but it was 
originally a high altar. 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hill 
of the Sun ; said to be famous for its springs. 
Gibethou is a compound of Gib-£thon, or Ath*^ 
On, titles of the same Deity. Nadab, the son of 
Jeroboam, was slain by Baasha, at Gibethon, of 
the ^ Philistines. 

Har and Hor signify a mountain ; o^o; of the 
Greeks. 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, for 
lacriiice; a kind of high altar. The Greeks 
generally expressed it, in composition, Tif hence 
we read of Opheltis, /Altis, Baaltis, Abantis, 
Absyrtis. li^ was in use among the antient He- 
trurians and other nations : hence came the terms 

% 



«i^(xo/Aite» Tif^ airo Ttf 0P0T£ KaA»pi*;»e$-— in epistol^ ad CsICK 
syrium. 
'* 1 Kings, c. 15. v,27. 
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Aveiitinas, Pa1arinu% " Numantinus, &c. It 
seems to be the same as Tan in the east, which 
occurs continually in composition, asinlndo^ta^ 
Mogolis-tan, Pharsis-tan, Chusis-tan. 

Tor is a hill or tower. Many places in Gieecc 
had it in their composition ; such as TorooCi 
"forete, Toreate : also in Hetruria, Torchoniuok 
Turzon, in Africa, was a tower of the ^ Sun. It 
iKas sometimes expressed Tar; hence Tarcunis, 
Taracena, Tarracon in Spain, Tame (Tar-ain) 
which gave name to a fountain in Lydia ; Taron 
(Tar-On) in Mauritania. Towers of old were 
either Prutaneia, or light-houses^ and were styled 
Tor- Is : whence came the Turns of the Romans. 
Sometimes these terms were reversed, and the 
tower was called Astur. Such a one was near 
some hot streams, at no great distance from 
Cicero's Villa. It is thus described by Plutarch: 

Arv^a — ;t«f»oir wx^aXiov Kixt^uyg;, The river, tOQ^ 

was called Astura. There was also a place of this 
name opposite to the island Lesbos, undoubtedly 
denominated irom the like circumstances in its 
situation ; as may be learned from Pausanias, who 

liad seen it. 'Ttvf it xto irnyuv atif^^fAiPOp fuXmw Um 



'' In Canran was a well known re^on ctlled Palacstioe. 
So Tan-agr», Tan-is, Tyndaris. 
Tin, in some languages, signified mud or soil. 
'♦Ptolemy. 1.4. p. 112. 
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, Caph, Cap, and Cq>ha9, aigniiy a rock; and 
also any promontory or headland. As temples 
4ised to be built upon eminences of this sort ;^ we 
find this word often compounded with the titles 
of tbfi Deity there worshipped, as Caph-£I, Caph« 
£l-On, Caph-Aur, Caph-Arez, Caph-Is, Caph-Is« 
Ain, Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, Cepha-* 
Ionia, Caphareus, Capisa, Cephisus, Capissene, 
Cephene, Caphyatse, Capatiani. In Iberia was a 
wonderftil edifice upon the river Bcctis, mentioned 
fay Strabo, and called Turris Capionis. It was a 
Pharos, dedicated, as all such buildings were, to 
the Sun : hence it was named Cap-Eon, Petra 
Solis. It seems to have been a marvellous struc* 
ture. Places of this sort, which had towers upoa 
them, were called Caphtor. Such an one was in 
]^gypt, or in its ^^ vicinity ; whence the Caphtorim 
}md their name. It was probably near ^ Pelusiuni, 
which they quitted very early for the land of 
Canaan. 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs for an 
island ; and is generally by the Oreeks changed to 
Dia, Ai«. The purport of it may be proved from 



i pt . i^.i 



*' See Amos. c. p. v. 7- 

'^ Jerenush. c. 47« t. 4. speaks of the island of C^hter in 
Egypt - , • • I ^ 
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lU "being uniformly adapted to the same object 
The Scholiast iipoa Theocritus takes notice that 
the island Naxos was called Dia : ^ Aimt mir m 

nmkBiAivm/ Na^ov ; and he adds, mXXai h x«i infm 
ffci Krnroi Aiat xoAn/tAcirfti, ilrf x^o rnf K(Yirii(-*-Kai ii wtfi 

i llfAoToyyiKrs. All these xycre islands, or peninsuH 
regions. 

BETH. 

Beth is a house or temple; as in ^' Beth- El, 
Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Oron, or Beth- 
Or-On, &c. &G. It is sometimes subjoined, a^ in 
nPhar-beth, and Elisa-beth; the latter of -which is 
the house of ^'Elisa, the same as Elusa of Idume; 
and Eleusa of Egypt. Beth was in different 
countries expressed Bat, Bad, Abad. Hence wo 
meet at this day with Pharsabad, Astrabad^ 
Amenabad, Moustafabad, lahenabad in Persia, 



'^Theocritus. Idyll. 2. v. 45. Scholia. 

It is $till common in th^ Arab an Gult', and in India; and is 
often expressed Dive, and Diva ; as in I^icnivo, Seran^ive, Malv 
liive. Before Ooa is an island called Diu kolt f^oxuv. 

" BmO«>, •!«•« dw* Hesychius. 

B«f6«X, duos MMf. Suidus. 

'^Elisa, called Eliza, Elesa, Elca&a, fx^dur^ 1 Maccab. c. ^ 
Tt 5. sml c, 7. T. 40. often contracted Lcsa, Lasa, ^g. 
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Adia, and other parts of tbe tnst Balbec in' 
(yria is supposed to be the same as Balbeth, the 
emple of Bal, or the Sun. There are, says^^'Dr. 
Pocock, many ^cities in Syria, that retain their 
mtient names. Of this Batbeck, or rather Batbeit^ 
's an instance ; which signifies the house or temple 
}fBaal. Gulielmus Tyrius, so called from being 
bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, al- 
ludes ^o Baal bee, under the name of **Balbeth. 
He lived in the eleventh century, and died anno 
1 127. According to lablonsky, Bee and Beth are 
3f the same meaning. Atarbec in Egypt is the 
temple of Atar or Athar; called Atarbechis by 
^Herodotus. The same is Athyr-bet, and styled , 
Athribites (A»{«p»TfiO by *^ Strabo. The inner 
recess of a temple is by Phavorinus and Hesychius 
called B<x»Tu^, BfTiff, BfTK, similar to rw TV2 among 
the Chaldeans. It was the crypta or sacred 
place, where of old the everlasting fire was pre- 
served. Hesychius observes, Bim^, to aTox^u^oir 
^tfi T8 *Icf8. Bet-Is signifies the place of fire. 

It is said of HorapoUo by Suidas, that he was a 
native of Phainubutb in Egypt, belonging to the 



«o Pocock's Travels, vol. Q. p. 106. 

•» lablonsky. vol. 1. I. 1. c. i. p. 4. de Gulieliho T)T», cx 
Jibro 21. c. 6. 

** Herodotus. 1. Q. c. 41. 
*^Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1J*7. ' 



Home of Fanopolis : 'nfmwxxm ^mm£iAmc 
lUufow^trm Ntfue. Phainubuth b oaiy Phamahpth 
vtried, and tigpifies the place sacred to Phanei ; 
which was one of the most antient titles of ibe 
Deity in £gypt So Pharbeth was an abbievia- 
tion of Pbarabeth, or the house of Pharaoh. 



GAU, expressed CAU, CA, and CO* 

Gau likewise is a term which signifies a house; 
as we learn from Plutarch* The givat and deci- 
sive battle between Alexander and Darius is gene- 
rally said to have been fought at Arbela. But we 
are assured by this writer, that it was decided at 
Gaugamela^. He says, that Gau signified in the 
language of the country' a house : and that tlie 
parport of the word Gaugamela w^ the house of 
a camel. This name, it seems, was given to the 
town on account of a tribute exacted for the 
nmintcuau( e of a camel, which had saved tlie life 
of limic king, when he fled from battle: and the 



v^..jt^o J^ ^«» M««t K«jhi9X^ TtiY lk«XiyToy. Plutarch, viu Altx- 

t •l^i^^viiift. |«^ M't K«^i|X« •laoc 1. 16. p. 1072. 



leaun why the victory of Alexauder wa^ adjudged 
to Arbela, arose from it$ b^iog. more f^qious tbaii 
the other place : /or Gaugameila wm not of $u$* 
cient repute : therefore the hoqpur of thU victory 
was giveo to Arbela, though it was acqordiqg to 
some five hundred, according to others sij( hun- 
dred stadia ^ from the field of battle, I have not 
now time, nor is it to my purpose, to enter iatp a 
thorough discussion of this point: I will only 
mention it as my opinion, that Arbela and Gaur 
gamela were the same place. The king alluded to 
is said by ^&trabo to have been Darius the son of 
Hystaspes. But is it credible, that so great a 
prince, who had horses of the famous breed of 
Nysa, as well as those of Persis and Arabia, the 
most fleet of their kind, should be so circum- 
stanced in battle, as to be forced to mount a camel, 
that could scarce move six miles in an hour : and 
this at a time wj^en the greatest dispatch was ne- 
eessary ? This author gives a different reason for 
the place being thus denominated. He says, that 
it was allotted for the maintenance of a camelf 

Arrian. Expedit. Alex. 1. 6. p. 247« 
. ^Sliabo. L !«: p. 1072. 
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which used to bring the kiog^s provisions from 
Scytbia, but was tired and failed npon the road. 
I know not M^hich of the two circumstances in this 
short detail is most exceptionable; a king of 
Persia's pro\ns]ons being brought to Babylon, or 
Sushan from Scythia; or a tired camel having 
such a peusion. The truth is this : the Grecians 
misinterpreted the name, and then forged these 
legendary stories to support their ^ mistake. Had 
they understood the term, they would have been 
consistent in their history. Gau, and, as it was 
at times expressed, Cau, certainly signifies a hous^ 
or temple: also a cave, or hollow; near which 
the temple of the Deity was founded. For the 
Amonians erected most of their sacred edifices 
near caverns, and deep openings of the earth. 
Gaugamela was not the house of a camel, as Plu- 
tarch and Strabo would persuade us, notwithstand- 
ing the stories alleged in support^of the notion : 
but it was the house and temple of Cam-El, the 
Deity of the countr}\ Arbela was a place sacred 
to Bel, called Arbel, ta T« of the Chaldeans. It 
was the same as Beth Arbel of ^Hosea: and 



^' Strabo acknowledges the failure of fak countrymen in thi:; 

respcct.^rToViA f^tp ovf x«» iah orrm. Tayttuw c» A^X!^*^ ^^yVf^'f'^ 

9VPTi^^Xf4ftt9Ct TV ^tV^U ^Mt TIK flV^oKpyiXi* 1. S. p. 524. 

^ AH tk^ fortresses shall be spmkdy as Shabuan spoiled Beik Jihd 
in the day of battle. The mother v:a9 dashed m fkci$ wfm her 
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Gaugamela is of the same pi^rport, relating to the 
same God under different titles. The Grecians 
were grossly ignorant in respect to foreign events, 
as Strabo repeatedly confesses : and other writers 
do not scruple to own IL Lysimachus had been 
an attendant upon Alexander during the whole 
series of his conquests in Asia: there had been 
nothing of moii)ent transacted, in the success of 
which he had not partaken. Yet even in hit 
days, when he was king of Thrace, the accoiints 
of those great actions had been so misrepresented, 
that when a history of them was read in his pre- 
sence, they seemed quite new to liim. . It is all 
veiy fine, says the prince ; but where was I when 
all this happened ? There was a series of events 
exhibited, with which the person most interested 
was least acquainted. We may then well imagiue, 
diat there existed in the time of Plutarch many 



tkUdrctu Hosea. c. 10. v. 14. Ar in this place does not signify 
a city; but itw, the title of the Deity : from whence was derived 
Uf^ of the Greeks. The seventy, according to some of their best 
copiesy/have rendered Beth Arbel mkov If^«-B«a(A, which is no im- 
proper version of Delh-Aur-Ut'I. In some copies we find it altered 
to the house of Jeroboam ; but this is a mistake for Jero-Bant. 
Arbelus is by some represented as the first deified mortal. Cyril 
contra Julian. 1. 1. p. 10. and 1. 3. p. 110. 

There was an Arbela in Sicily. Stephanus, and Suidas. Also 
in Galilee ; situated upon a vast cavern. Joscphus seized \x\A 
fortified it. Josephi Vita. p. 29. 



comt ri e a irety rrtiMiCrr sBii to ife ^ Imgwigc of 
MitioTM, With whccB due Ros»nf woe fitdr ac^ 
qwonfeiL Tlie grnc lAttfe, of wMdii we lisve 
ken <«peakm<^, was confesaedPy foi^iit ml Gao^ 
gunelsL Ptofemr Cerannas. wlio was piaeBli 
arerred it : x% did Ai istobehis : and it kas bM|i 
recorded bj Plutarch and others^ It is also ad- 
judged to Arbela bj persons of eqaal cfrdit : and 
St most ccTtainlT bave been reaHj there traoi^ 
acted : for notwithstanding^ the pailiatiii^ excuii 
of Plutarch, it is utteil j incredible in rcipect to «0 
great a victory, that the scene of actido Aoold be 
detemined by this place, if it were six^, or, aa 
some say, seventy miles out of the way. But in 
reality it was at no such distance. Diodomi 
Siculos says, that Alexander immediately after the 
victory attacked Arbela, and to<^ it : and found 
in it many evidences of its being a place of conse- 
quence. '" Bx'i^Xi TK; T£T£XiJTHXOTaf IWtfioXM T^f 

ih^x^xtoL. The battle was fought so near the city, 



^S«c Strmbo. 1. 11. p. 774. 1. 15. p. lOOfi. 1. 1. p. 41. p. 81. 

^ mbo Philo Biblius apud Easeb. P. E. L 1. c. 10. p. Si. 
Iwablichus. S 7. c. 5. 

I>iodorui Siculus. 1. 17* p- 538. He makes do mention of 
Qanauack. 
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liutt Alexander was afraid of somd contagion ironl 
the dead bodies of the enemy, which lay close by it 
in great abandance. 

I have mentioned, that Oaugamela was the 
temple of Cham-El, or Cham-IL This was a 
title of the Deity biDaght from Chaldea to Egypt; 
and from thence to Greece, Hetniria, and other 
regions. The. Greeks, out of different titles, and 
combinations, formed various Deities ; and thea 
invented difierent degrees of re^tion, which they 
supposed to have subsisted between them. Ac* 
cording to Acusilaus Cham-Il was the Son. of 
Vulcan, and Cabeira* ^' Ax^o-iXaoc h i A^yi io( i« 
XmCuptc xcM *Hf»irM K»fAiXov xtyu. He was, by 
others, rendered Camillus, whose attendants were 
the Camilli ; and he was esteemed the same as 
Hermes of Egypt ^^ Statius Tullianus de voca- 
bnfis rerum libro prinio ait dixisse Callimachum, 
Tuscos Camillum appeUare Mercurium, &c. Ro- 
mani qnoque pueros et puellas no biles et investes 
CamiUos et Camillas appellant, Flaminicarum et 
Ffauninum prssministros. Servius speaks to the 
lamc purpose. ^' Mercurius Hetrusc^ linguft 
Camillus dicitur. The reason of the attendants 



^' Strabo. 1. 10. p. 724. 

'^ Macrobitts. Saturn. !• 3. c, S. p. SS4. 

^^ Servius inHb. 11. iEoeid. y. 558. 

1 
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m 

heing also called Camilli was ia consequence of a 
custom among the antients of conferring gene^ 
rally upon the priests the title of tlie Deity whom 
they served. The Camilli were commonly young 
persons of good family, as we learn from Plutarch, 
and irere to be found in the temples of Jupiter, 
Dr Zeus : for Zeus and H^mes were originally the 

same: ^^Kai rov vim^crKVTa'T^ *l£^w rv Aioc a/tA^itoiAii 
mxifa Mytaixi Koc^Moh, ^ xxk rov '£f^f]v' iruf ff»iti rwr 
*£XXiiyuv Kot^tAXoy cyro rise hx^ovis^ vfOTnyQfivw. Hc 
mentions 'Efu.n¥ — Ka/AiA^.cv axo Tn? ^ioucoHafy and 

supposes that Camillus had the name of Hermes 
from the similarity of his office, wliich was wait- 
ing upon the Gods. But the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, from whom tliese titles were borrowed, 
esteemed Hermes as the chief Deity, the san^e as 
Zeus, Bel, and Adon. They knew nothing of 
Mcrcurius pedissequus, nor Hermes the lacky. 
They styled their chief God Cam-Il, or Camillus^ 
and his priests had the same title. He did 
not borrow it from them; but they received 
it from him. The name is sometimes ex* 
pressed Camulus: and the* Amonians, who tra- 
velled westward, brought his rites and worship 
into the western parts of Europe : hence 
there arc inscriptions to be found inscribed 



^ Plutarch in Numa. p. 64. 
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^^ Camtilo Saneto Fortissimo, fie was sometimes 
taken for Mars : as we may learn from an in- 
scription m Gruter : 

^ MARTI CAMULO 
Ob Salutem Tiberi Claud. Cses. Cives Rcmi 

posuerunt. 

Such is the history of this Deity ; whose woi> 
ship was better known in the more early ages ; 
and whose temple was styled Oau- Camel, by the 
Greeks rendered Gaugamela. I make no doubt 
but that Arbela was the same place : for places 
had as many names as the Deity worshipped had 
titles. Arbela was probably the city, and Gau- 
gamda the ^ temple; both sacred to the same 
Deity, under different names. 

It is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of 
Venephres, King of Egypt, says, that he built 
the pyramids of '^ Co-Chone; which are the 
principal pyramids of that country. Eusebius 
before him had taken notice of the same history : 



'* Grutcr. p. Ivi. n. 11. vol. 1. 

'* Gruter. vol. 1. p. Ivi. 12. also p. xl. p. 

'^ Or else Beth-Arbel was another name of the lame temple. 

^* Syncellus. p. 55. 

^* Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 

VOL. I. K 
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prince, in whose time happened a famine in the 
land of Egypt. He teas the same, who huilt the 
Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, ana- 
logous to Beth-Ely Beth-Shan, Beth-Dagon, sig- 
nifies the temple of the Deity ; the house of the 
great king, or ruler : for such is the purport of 
Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief Deity of 
Tyre, and who was also highly reverenced in 
Egypt, was styled Con. •'' Toy li^ oxxiv ^o-t x»ts 

Tuir Aiyv^noMr ^lObAixroir Ksav» Xtytv^ai. FfOm bcnce 

M'e find, that it was a sacred £g3rptian titter 
According to some readings the place is ex^ 
pressed Cocome; which is of the same pur* 
port. Co-Chome, the same as Cau-Com^ sig- 
nifies the house of Chom, or the Sun ; and seems 
to betray the purpose for which the chief pyra^ 
mid was erected: for it was undoubtedly no- 
thing else but a monument to the Deity, whose 
name it bore. According to *' Herodotus the 
great pyramid was built by Cheops; whom 
others called Chaops. But Chaops is a similar 
compound; being made up of the terms Cha- 
Ops, and signifies oiko^ ilvStfifo^, domus Opb Ser- 
pentis. It was the name of the pyramid, which 



«Mi 



^ Etyinologicum magnum. *H^«mAiu 
*' lierodotus. 1. 2. c. 12^. 
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was erected to the Sun, the -Ophite Deity of 
Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a ser- 
pent. Analogous to Cau-Come in Egypt was 
a place in Ethiopia, called *^Cuscha: doubtless 
so named from Chus, the great ancestor from 
whom the Ethiopians were descended* 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among 
other titles, Zan ; as I have before shewn : atid 
he was worshipped under this denomination all 
over Syria and Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa, 
Edessa, and Heliopolis. One region was named 
Gauzanitis, from a city Gauzan, the Uosan of 
the *^ Scriptures. Strabo calls it ^ Xa^nvfi, Cha« 
Zene, and places it near Adiabene. Gauzan, or 
Go-zan, is literally the house of the Sun. I once 
thought that the land ofOoshen, in Egypt, was 
of tlie same purport as Cushan ; and have so 
mentioned it in a former 'treatise. So far is 
true : the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, 
and possessed by the sons of Chus : but the two 
terms are not of the same meaning. Goshen, or 
Goslian, like Gauzan in Mesopotamia, signifies 



" Gcog. Nubiensis. p. 17. 
Michactis Gcog. Hebnt:oruin ELxtcra. p. 154. 
'' 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 6. and c. IS. v. II. abo 1 Chron. c 5. 
Y. 26\ 

•* Strabo. 1. I6. p. 1070. 

*' Observations upon Uic Antient History of Egypt p. 17 y 
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the temple of the Sun : hence it was as a city, 
rendered by the Greeks Heliopolb. Artapanus, 
as we learn from Eusebius^ expresses it Caisan, 
K^io-air. Go^Shan, Gau Zan, Caisan, Cazena, all 
denote a place sacred to the Sun ; and are such 
variations in rendering the isame terra, as must be 
expected in an interval of fifteen hundred years» 
and from different transcribers. This luminary 
was aliso called Abor, the parent of hght; and 
his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, contracted 
Chabor and Chobar. Of this name both a city 
and river were to be found in Gauzanitis ; as well 
as in" Susiana, and other parts : for rivers often 
took their names from some temple, or city, by 
which they ran. The temple at Dodona was, of 
old, called Cba-On, or house of the Sun; as we 
may infer frOm the country having the name of 
Cliaonia ; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon. The 
priests and inhabitants were called ^ Chaonefl^ 
from thtir place of worship :' and the former had 
also the name *^ of Selli, which signifies the priests 
of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of 
the river Erasinus, was a mountain, clothed with 
beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. This, 



'^ Strabo. h 7- p. 505. So also Herodotus and Pausaniak 
*^ £l^^ol, o» Aa>^6J¥enQt, Steph. Byzantinus. 

' Xok f«uNP* lieoffnfM* Homer.' llfad. n. v. 234. 
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also, was called ^ Ch^n, the place .^ the Sun^ 
and wa% undoubtedly, so ua.med.trpm the antieat 
worship ; for DioQusus was, of old, esteemed the 
same as Osiris^ the Sun. There. was also a place 
called ^ Ghaon in Media and Syria ; Chaooitis in 
Mesopotamia: and in all these places the same 
worship prevailed. So Caballis,. the city of tlite 
Solymi^ M^as named from Ca-bal, the place of the 
god Baly or Baal. It is mentioned by Strabo. 
In like manner Caballiou, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
is a compound of Ca-Abelion, a well known Deity, 
whose name is made up of titles of the Sun« The 
priests of this place were styled ^ Salies ; tlie re- 
gion was called X»o\)a^» ; undoubtedly from Cha- 
Our ("TW), some temple of Ur, erected by the 
Amonians^ who here settled. Canoubis in Egypt 
was a compound of Ca-Noubis ; Cabasa, in the 
same country, Ca-Basa; called by many Besa, 
the Beseth of the Scriptures, a Go.ddess well 
known in Egypt She had a temple in Canaan, 
called '' Beth Besa. Cuamon, near Esdraelon, is 



*" Pftusanias. 1. 2. p. l66. 

'^ It is called Chau-On, Xawf, by Steph. Byzantinus, fropi 

Chau-On is omof ixiv, the hbuse of theSuOi which gave name to 
Ae district. 

^ Strabo. 1. 4. p. 270. and p. 2S2. 

•« 1 Maccab. c 9- y. 62, 6f 
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Jt compound of Cu-Aroon, the phre or house of 
Amon : ^mfrm K:.«^u9K. There was a temple in 
Attica called Cuamites ; and a personage deno- 
minated from iL The history of the places and 
die rites, in time grew obsolete ; and Fkuaanias 
supposes that the name was given from Co«fMc, 
Cuamosjy a bean. ^ Xxfi; h r^Jb txj» Aiy»», tm 

«r^i#rK Kvofurf crviMfv ivrK. / hott MOt mutkonty 

for the supposiiioti, but it seems probable tkmt this 
temple was erected to the memory of some person 
nho first sawed beans. And here it is proper to 
take notice of a circumstance of which I must 
continually put the reader in mind, as it is of 
great consequence towards decyphering the my* 
tfaology of antient times. The Grecians often 
mistook the place of worship for the Deity wor- 
shipped : so that the names of many Gods are^ 
in reality, the names of temples where they were 
adored. Artemis was Ar-Teniis. the city of The- 
mis, orThamis; theThamuz of Sidon and Egypt 
This the Greeks expressed A^tc/mk ; and made it 
the name of a Goddess, Kir-On was the city and 
temple of the Sun, in Cyprus and other placcflL 
They changed this to Kironus^ which they con- 
tracted Cronus ; and out of it made a particular 
pod. From Cha-Opis they formed a king Cheopa; 

•* Judith. C.7. V.3. 
^ ysuinifti, L 1. ^. 9|« 
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from Cayster, the same as Ca Aster, they fancied 
a hero, Caystrius; from Cu-Bela, Cybele; from 
Cu-Baba, Cybebe. Cerberus, the dog of hell, 
was denomioated from Kir-Abor ; as I shall here- 
after ^ shew. 

I have mentioned Caucon, or Caucone, ia 
£gypt : there was a place of the same name in 
Greece. It was, originally, sacred to the Sun; 
and the priests and inhabitants wen^ called Cau- 
cones. Instead of Con, which signifies the great 
Lord, the Greeks substituted a hero ^Caucoii, 
who was supposed to have first introduced those 
Orgies practised by the Messenians. It was, pro- 
perly, a temple of the Sun ; and there was another 
of the same name in Bithynia, and from thence 
the country was called Cauconia. I shall here- 
after treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which 
went abroad and'^ settled in different parts. One 
of. the first operations when they came on shore 



^ There were many places and temples of Baal, denominated 
Cabailis, Cabali, Cabala, Cabalim, Cabalion, Cabalissa, &c. which 
tie mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, Antoniuusi and others. Some 
of them were compounded of Caba : concerning which I shall 
hereafter treat. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 282. 

Strabo mentions Caucones in Elea. 1. 8. p. 531. The Cancones 
ire also mentioned by Homer. Odyss. y. v* 36£. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the same purport, mentioned by 
Ptolemy* L3. c*4. 
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WIS to build tempks, and to found cities, ia 
mfniory of their principal ancestors, who, in 
process of rime, were worshipped as Deities. A 
colony of this people settled at Colchis, which 
thev called Cutaia^, from the head of their 
fiiniily, styled both Chus and Cuth. We may 
infer, that they built a temple which was called 
Ca-Cuta; and from which the region was also 
denominated : for it is certain that it has that 
name at this ^ da v. Cocutus, which we lender 
Cocytus, was undoubtedly a temple in Egypt 
It gave name to a stream, on which it stood; 
and which was also called the Charonian branch 
of the Nile, and the river Acheron. It was a 
foul canal, near the place of Sepulture, opposite 
to Memphis, and not far from Cochone. Cocutus 
was the temple of Cutus, or Cuth ; for he was 
so called by many of his posterity. A temple of 
the same was to be found in Epirus, upon a river 
Cocutus. Here was also a river Acheron, and a 
lake Acherusia : for a colony from Egypt settled 
here ; and the stream was of as foul a nature as 
that near Memphis. ^'Pa h xxi K«xyTo; uJuwc arif- 

^^ Apollonius Rhodius styles it Cutais : Kt-roTlb; %%im 7«mk. 
1. 4. V. 512. 

•• See Dc Lisle's curious map of Armenia and the adjacent parts 
of Albania, &c. 

» P»>it^as. 1. 1. p. .|0, 
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Juno is by Varro styled CoveUd. ■*** Dies 
quinque te kalo, Juno Covella; Juno Covella^ 
dies septem te kale* Here, as in many instances^ 
the place of worship is taken for the person, to 
whom the worship is directed. Covella is only a 
variation for Cou-EI, or Co-EI, the house or 
region of the Deity, and signifies heavenly. It is 
accordingly by Varro interpreted Urania, Ou^mwta : 
whence Juno Covella must be rendered Ccelestis. 
From the substantive, Cou-^El, the Romans formed 
Coel, heaven ; in aftertimes expressed Coelus, and 
Coelum. I say, in aftertimes : for they originally 
called it Co-el, and Co-il, and then contracted it 
to Coel. Hence Ausonius in his Grammatico- 
mastix mentions a passage to this purpose. 



There was a river Acheron in Elis. Strabo. ). 8. p. 530. And 
the tame rites were observed in honour of the Oiof ^viay^, that 
were practised in Cyrene. Clement. Cohort, p. 33. 

In Pontus was a river Acheron. £*0« h nm w^x^^ vrr«/iir 
Axiforrof icurtt. Apolion. Argonaut. 1. 2, v. 7^5, also uufa A^i- 
fHa%a. The like to be found near Cuma in Campania: and a story 
of Hercules driving away fiies there also. 'P^/Aatot ^i airofAVif 
'H^ajcAi* (fivno-h). Clementis Cohort, ibid. 

**® Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. p. 49. altered to Novella by 
some, contrary to the authority of the best MSS. See Scaliger^ 
ootef. p. 81. edit, aoiio l6l9- Dordrechti. 

See Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 2. p. 174. In vetiw- 
lioribtts excusk de Re Rostici non Novella, sed Covella legitur. 
Covella autem C<elestb/ sive Urauia interpretatur* 
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Unde Rudinus ait Div6m domus aldsonum 
Ccel : or as Ennius, to whom he alludes, has ren- 
dered it, according to the present MS$. altisonum 
' Coil He sometimes subjoins the Latine tenni- 
nation : 

Coilum prospexit stellis fulgentibus aptum. 
Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus signum* 

Satuimus, quem Coitus genuvit 
Unus erit, quem tu tollas in Coirila Coili 
Templa. 

Ccelus in aftertimes was made a Deity : hence 
there are inscriptions dedicated ^Coelo iEtemo. 
The antient Deity Ceieus, mentioned by ' Athena- 



' EddH Annal. U 1. 

^The Persians worshipped Coelus ; which is alluded to by Hero* 
dolus, when he says, that they sacrificed upon eminences : Tw 
nvnXit warra to Ot/^vtf Aia jtoXiem^. 1. 1. C. 131. To themoe 
purpose Euripides ; 

'OpoK Tov v^e T0» y awtifot' OBidi^a, 
Tor yn9 »i^»{ «X'*^' vy^eu^ u ayttvXam i 
TtfToy yofu^i Zi}»a, toi' ^ ityov Am. 

Gement. Alexand. Strom. L 5. p. 717. Plutarch*, p. S69. 
p. 424. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes JoTeni* 
Cicero de NaturiDeor. 1. 1. 

tegat. p. 2^0. 

2 
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goraSy and said to have been worshipped at Athens, 
was the same as the above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and 
called Coel by the Amonians, were by the Greeks 
rendered xeiAa, cava. Hence we read of iLoOai 
AaxiiaifAm^ KoiAn Hak, and the like. Syria was by 
them styled KoiAh, the hollow : but the true name 
was Coeia, the heavenly or sacred. It was so de- 
nominated from the Cuthites, who settled ther^ 
on account of the religion established. Hence it 
was also named Shem, and Shama; which are 
terms of like purport, and signify divine, or 
heavenly. It is a name, which it retains at this 
day ; as we are informed by ^ Abulfeda, and 
others. Elis Coela was the most sacred part of 
Greece ; especially the regions of Olympia, Cau- 
conia, and Azania. It was denominated Elis 
from Hx, Eel, the Sun : and what*the Greeks ren- 
dered KoiAn, of old meant ^ heavenly. Hence 
Homer sty leth it peculiarly ^ Ha«^» ^lour, Elis the 
Mcred. As Coele Syria was styled Sham, and 



* Abulfeda. Tabula Syriae. p. 5. 

Nassir Cttus^us. p. 93. apud Geog. vet. 

' The city Argus was in like manner called KoiXav. IIoXAaxk r9 
A^ytf KmXo» fn^f nm^amt^ §9 EvtyovoK. T» KOIAON Afyo^ vk it* 
•Mm^rr' fTi. — in ium i » 9|i^v^«, A^i KoiXm. SchoUft in Sopboc. ^ 
CEdipum Colon. 

*lMf B, V. 6if, 
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the ""east. The antieiit hymns, sung in the Pm« 
taneia all over Greece, were " Doric : so sacicd 
was their dialect esteemed. Hence they cannot 
but afibrd great help in inquiries of this nature. 
What was by others styled Atnr%^ they exprened 
AUwa : Cheops they rendered Chaops : Zeen, Zana 
X«^vs» Xm^m»m: Mi», Mm: Menes, Manes :^Ol^ 
chenoi, Qrchanoi : Keith, Naith : huvK, tmmng^ : 
Hephaestus, Hephastus : Caiete, Caiate : Demelerp 
Damater : all which vnU be found of great coos^ 
qnence in respect to etymology. And if they did 
not always admit of the terminations used by their 
neighbours : they by these means preserved many 
words in thrir primitive state : at least they were 
nearer to the originals. They seem to have le- 
tained the very term, of which I have been treat- 
ing. It was by them styled Xxi, Cai ; and signi- 
fied a house; or cave : for the first houses in the 
infancy of the world are supposed to have been 
caves or grottos'\ Hiey expressed it Cai, Caait 
Caias, similar to the cava, cavus, and caveaofthe 
Romans. When these pbces were of a great 



HoxmI. I. 6. c. 54. 

Of dwir oiigiiHil and hUion* I >lia!i h? reai'rergire a fult acctmnt 
*' Ovirm M mimtmu i» 7*r IlfiTJUiur. f *>t fU9 in mtr*.-* « Ammf* 

FaQsanias. I. 5. p. 4I(». 

•*Tuiii nnmaro subwrc J^niif* , c?on«is antra fuero. 
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depth, or extent, they were looked upon with 
a kind of religious horror. A cavern of this sort 
was at Lacedsemon, with a building over it ; of 
which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. It was called K»i»^(, or as the 
Spartans expressed it, Kaia^f^c, the house of 

ddath. '^ Kataietf tt^fxumi^t^v — re vct^» Atiexf^ai/bb«woi;'. 

Cai signified a cavern : Adas, which is subjoined, 
was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, esteemed 
die God of the infernal regions. He was by the 
lonians, &c. expressed Ades, and Hades ; and by 
other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns 
were also styled Z^utcc, and Kftirroi. The author 
above quoted gives us the terms variously ex- 
hibited : '*K«»«Toi. — '0» airo rtay (rua-fAW ft^XJ^^ Kcntrot 
Xiyorrcn, Koei Kcnetia^ to it9'fx(orin^LQ» frriuOcy, re itxpk 

Afluu^oM/AoyftoK, inrtiXaiop. Hesychius renders it in 
the plural, and as a neuter: xaiarn, «^vy/cA«r«. 
Whether it be compounded Cai-Ait, Cai-Atis, or 
Cai^Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave« where Chus 
was worshipped, and the rites of fire were '^ prac- 

" Slrabo. 1. 8. p. 564. 

It is mentioned by lliucydidcs: £( to» KoMoilWi'y ttm^ t«c 

It is expressed Kio^af by Paus^inias ; who says that it was tha 
place, down which they threw Aristomenes, the Mesaexuan hero. 
]. 4. p. 324. 

'^Strabo.' Ibidem. 

^} Huic tnoostro Valcanus erat pattr: iUias alroa 
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h^r/*^ ^A'i v/ ^:% ; I *'.v: "^"->. T^rzn 5 aflnded tD 

hffn BO tolUtI on o^'f,aht oj ineir c^rc^nu. From 
^'7*'^. v/ic //;*/<;;;;. V riorjcli-dc. that xtt 



'/>A r '/»##*#»« 'i:'^*# tftnp^ »e rnole knbmt, VirgiL.fB.LS. 
U(l/««, A. nl, '•»#' »!•» KOIAHN AMHJbv«fH» KHTOIXEAN. 
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a misfakfr, of at least a variation, for ^ xciirr«i6>a^ 
from Cai-Atis ; and that Co, *° Coa, Caia, were 
of the same purport 

But this term does not relate merely to a careni; 
but to temples founded near such placA : ofteti- 
.times the cave itself was a temple. Caietl^ ill 
Italy, near Cuma, called by Diodorus KoeinTn, was 
so denominated on this account. It was a cave 
in the rock, abounding with variety of subter^ 
ranes, cut out into various apartments. These 
were, of old, inhabited by Amonian priests ; for 
they settled in these parts very early. It seems 
to have been a wonderful work. " An^n fmv9» 

MiYft'ipA. In these parts were large openings in 
the earthy exhibiting caverns of a great extent ; 
which afforded very ample and superb apartments. 
Diodorus informs us, that, what was in his time 
called Caiete, had been sometimes styled ^ Aiete : 



*' Stnbo says as much : *Oilk, Wi m aw% rw cntr^Mn f^x^ 
KauTOi XfTorroi. ]. S. p. 564. 

^ Hence the words cove, alcove; and, perhaps, to cover, and 
to cope. 

Strabo. 1. 5. p. 356. 

funv. 1.4. p. 959. 

Virgil, to give an air of truth to his narration, makes Caieta 
the nurse of i£neas. 

VOL. I. h 
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by wcica Wf: may itfe^ wtz bi m:is a compound ; 
^RsL c^ztL&sxd or !r¥u cc izK»e terms; but these 
cer!ii.*> wtrn hoc preci:2«^T ippucabk to the same 
cb^c. \L'EXf or Ai-AcL was the r^on of 
.Vi;^ :he D<ivy zo wi^oai iz vxs sacrccL Colchis 
hod xh£ siizie Tiirmf ; *4rliexxcTf £r> king was called 
Akce^: iJxiL E^pc boa the ;U3ae, expressed by 
UK G.';jciL> '*' ViT^ .Wcio. Arece was the district: 
CdA^c^ wa:> ih£ cave and ^esxpie ia that district; 
sham zh< IX: icy 'i4rx> \sr or>Iiippe%L 

la Iaicucul wu> a cavirrtx, ulco which the river 
L <:pa:.>u:< cicsireailcru, aasi vas Io«t. It afterwards 
.xer^ed trcm ikl< gjuiz\ a.a«i passed freety to the 
^11. Tlie place cr"cr-p:Loa hxs called An- choa, 
w hich sigttiries Fo a ds a.pc i :un- The later Greeks 
expressed it Anchoe ''. ijt.' ^.^rii f i t»»k Ayxw* 
H-k ^i A.;-in> -■ x4i«.;Aa^-. Tlic ct^inOiJgy, I flatter niy- 



Acc:ni:n^ t: Stri'j.j :: was H:meiime> cxpreeed Cai Atia; ami 
^ave naaie to ih^ ^j.iy Srii;^*.— K.*. rw ^Ai-n^v «jA«3» mm* IUi«r« 

taw -•■«***ra7. .. j. p. Jpo. 

*' Szooiia Eu:^^a:aM Ji I'loti^sii Tt^wiTirdvw ▼. 539- sad Siqilu 

It i* GuiMd Anchii by Pirn*. N. H, I. 4. c. 7. As both tU 
openiag and tiic -Crya:!!, nliicn rorincd the lake, nas calktl An- 
choe ; u sigai^xJ caLcr ions >(vlunca\ or Sf^flunca lbnti% acci»w- 
•>n j as a »v ai.-upu-J. 
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self, is plain, and authenticated by the history of 
the place. 

From Cho, and Choa, was probably derived 
the word Xoixo?, used by the apostle. ** *0 vf wto? 

chins observes, Xolx*^, «-»iXivo?, yntvog. From hence 
we may perceive, that by Cho was originally 
meant a house or temple in the earth. It was, 
as I have shewn, often expressed Gau, and Go ; 
and made to signify any house. Some nations 
used it in a still more extended sense ; and by it 
denoted a town or village, and any habitation at 
large. It is found in this acceptation among the 
antient Celtse, and Germans, as we learn from 
Cluverius* *^ Apud ipsos Germanos ejusmodi pa- 
gorum vernaculum vocabulum fuit Gaw ; et vari- 
antibus dialectis, gaw, gew, gow, gow, hinc— 
Brisgaw, Wormesgaw, ZurichgOM', Turgow, Nord- 
gaw, Andegaw, Khingaw, Ilennegow, Westergow, 
Oostergow. The antient term Ilufyof, Purgos, was 
properly Pur- Go ; and signified a light-house, or 
temple of fire, from the Chaldaic Pur. 



'' 1 Corinthians, c. 1 .5. v. 47^ 4S. 

^ CUiverii CK-rmauiaj Anfiq. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 9^- 
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PARTICLES. 

Together with the words above menti 
to be found in composition the particle 
Pi. Al, or £1, for it is differently ezpi 
our characters, is still an Arabian prefix ; 
absolutely confined to that country, tbou 
frequently there to be found. The Sun, 
called Uchor by the people of Egypt and 
which the Greeks expressed A^Mf, Ach 
was worshipped with the same title ia 
and called Al Achor. ^ Georgius M< 
describing the idolatry which prevailed 
country before the introduction of the 
religion, mentions the idol Alachar. Ik 
tions have both expletives and demon 
analogous to the particle above. The 
Ille of the Romans is somewhat similai 
the terms Le and La of the French ; as x\ 
and El in other languages. It is in con 
so like to HA, the name of 'HXi»(, the Sun 
is not always easy to distinguish one f 
other. 



*' IWycri Ailiiitamenta to Scldcn de Diis Syris. p. 2 
Achor iu*ai Jericho. Joshua, c. 15. v. 7* 
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The article Pi was in use among the antient 
Egyptians and Cathites, as well as other nations 
in the ease The natives of India were at all 
tioies worshippers of the Sun ; and used to call 
themselves by some of his titles. Porus, with whom 
Alexander engaged upon the Indus, was named 
fiom the chief object of his worship, "YM, Pi-Or, 
and FOr ; rendered by the Greeks llMf of, Poms. 
Flscorus the Parthian was of the same etymology^ 
being a compound of P'Achorus, the Achor of 
Egypt : as was abo the ^ city Pacoria in Meso- 
potamia, mentioned by Ptolemy. Even the Gre- 
cian wvf was of Egyptian or Chaldaic original, 
tod of the same composition (P'Ur) as the words 
above ; for ^ Plato informs us that wf, vlh^, 
mn^ were esteemed terms of foreign importation. 
After the race of the Egyptian kings was extinct, 
md that country came under the dominion of the 
Grecians, the natives still continued to make use 
of this prefix ; as did other ^ nations which were 
incorporated with them. They adapted it not 
ooly to words in their own language, but to those 
<^ other countries of which they treated. Hence 
there is often to be found in their writings^ 



mm 



""Ptolem. lib. 5. c.lS. p. ld4. 

^ Plalo in Cimtylo. p. 410. 

'^ Set Kircliex^t Frodronns Coplkut. p. ISO and p. 9S7* 
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^' Hi^fu?, ILfA%^ruf, JIi/EAatnTn?, virw^o, viAao^, Pidux, 

Picurator, Pitribunus: also names of persons occur 
with this prefix ; such as Piterus, Piturio, Pionius 
the martyr; also Pior, Piammon, Piambo; who 
are all mentioned by ecclesiastical ^ writers as 
natives of that countr}\ This article is sometimes 
expressed Pa ; as in the name of Pachomius, an 
abbot in Egypt, mentioned by ^' Gennadius. A 
priest named Paapis is to be found in the £xcerpta 
from Antonius ^ Diogenes in Photius. There 
were particular rites, styled Pamylia Sacra, from 
" Pamyles, an autient Egyptian Deity. We may 



^' Ibidem, and Jameson's Specilcgia. c. 9^ § ^» 
^ Pionius. £o^. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. 4. p. 173. 

Pior Monachus JE^ptiacus. Socratis Hist. Eccles. p. SSB, 
^iainmon. Sozomen. H. £• p. 259* 
piambo, or Fambo. Socratis Eccles. H. p. 26S» 
It was sometimes expressed Po, as in Pocmon Abbes, 'in 
Evagtius. 

In Apophthcgmat. Patrum. apud Cotelerii monumenta. ton.K 
p. 636. 

fiaal Peor was only Pi-Or, the Sun; as Priapus was a com- 
pound of Pcor-Apis, contructeil. 

" Gennad. Vita* illu-^trium virorum. 1. 7- Pachomiiis, a 
supposed worker of many miracles. • 

'* Antonius Diogenes in Photius. cod. l66. 
^' Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, v. 1. p. 355. 
Paamylcs is an assemblage of common titles. Am-EUEeS| with 
the prefix, licnce the Greeks formed Melissa, a sacred name : 
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infer from Hesychius that they were very obscene: 

HaafjLuTifiif AiyuTTios* Qeo^ Tlficcwiaiviq^ Hades, and 

Pi-Ades, was a common title of the Sun : and the 
latter, in early times, was current in Greece; 
where I hope to give ample testimony of the 
Amonians settling. He was termed Melech Pi- 
Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon: but the Greeks out 
of Pi*Adon formed Il»iiw : for it is inconceivable 
how very ignorant they were in respect to their 
antient theology. ,Hence we read of iraiiw Authc, 

raiitov Zi}vo?, trxiiuv Av^AXuvo; ; and legends of iTfti* 

iw oAxyobTw ; and of irxhiuy ; who were mere found- 
lings ; whose fathers could never be ascertained, 
though divine honours M'ere paid to the children. 
This often puzzled the mythologists, who could 
not account for this spurious race. Plutarch 
makes it one of his inquiries to sift out, '^Tko 
noM^uk Td^ot; TToc^oc XaXxiJ£uo-» ; Pausanias mentions, 
^ A/K^iAuxs TTXiim QuiAog : and, in another place, 

HAIAHN T« 0Tjtr«w;, nxt OoXufou. From this mistake 
arose so many boy-deities ; among whom were 



as of Ham EUAit, they formed Mclitta, the name of a foreign 
Deity, more known in Ionia than in Hellas. 

^^ Plutarch : Qaxstiones Grsecie^ v. p. 296. 

" Pausanias. 1.1. p. 83. Amphilucus was a title of the Sun. 

^' Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 4. in like manner, rmfo* rtn Iftfuium^ xai 
AAm^ wmiat* Pausanias. 1. 9* p* 754. 
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with the priests of Thebes about the kings who 
htd r^gped in £gypt, they described them to 
him under three denominations, of Gods, of 
heroes, and of men. The last succeeded to those 
ilbove,' and were mere mortals. The manner of 
succession is mentioned in the following words : 

'Hftta MothcM airrxf (oi A^yuvTMi). There are many 
strange and contradictory opinions about this 
^ passage; which, if I do not deceive myself, is 
very plain ; and the purport of it this : ^/ier the 
fabulouM accQuntij there had been an uninter- 
rupted succession of Pironiis after Piromis : and 
the Egyptians referred none of these to the dy^ 
nasties of eithet* the Gods or Heroes^ who wei^e 
supposed to hoM first possessed the country. From 
hence I think it is manifest that Pi-romis signifies 
a man. Herodotus, indeed, says, that the mean- 
ing of it was xoAo; xay»8oc, a person of a fair and 
honourable character : and so it might be taken 
by implication ; as we say of a native of our own 
country, that he is a true and staunch ^ English- 



^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 143. 

^ Sec Rdand, Diatertatio Copt p. lOS. 

Jablonsky Prolegomena in Pantheon .£gyptiacum. p. SS. Also 
lYeasding^ Notes on Herod. 1. 2. c. 143. 

^ This was certainly the meaning ; for Plato, speaking of the 
pative GndaiM in oppotitk>n to other natkmty styled B«^«^iy 

1 
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man : but the precise meaning is plain from tlie 
context ; and Pirdmisi certainly meant a man. It 
has this signification in the Coptic: and, in the 
*♦ Prbdrotnus Copticus of Kircher, IIi^&Y^iy Piromi 
is a man ; and seems to imply a native. Pimn 
Racot is an Alexandrine ; or, more properly, a 
native of Racotis, called Raschid, and RosettL 
Pirem Romi are ^^ Romans. 

By means of this prefix we may be led to un- 
derstand what is meant by Paraia in the account 
given by Philo from Sanchoniathon : who says, 
that Cronus had three sons in the region of 

Paraia : ^ Eycwntti^fti^ ^f x«i ly HoL^aiot El^ erii r^ f k vAiJif, 

Paraia is a variation of P'Ur-aia ; and means liter- 
ally the land of Ur in Cbaldea ; the region from 
whence antient writers began the history of niaa- 
kind. A crocodile by the Egyptians was tmcmif 
other names called *^ Ik^®? : and the name is re- 
tained in the Coptic, where it is expressed ** Pi- 
Souchi. 



makes use of the very expression : rio^Xn uiy ^ *£XXac» i^» « KiCtCi 
19 9 %ni<r% TTov a7»0oi afi^t^^ ircXXa di xou ra rtit' Ctt^m^ttt ytm, !■ 
Phaedoiie. p. 9^. 

^ Kircher. Prodromus Copticus. p. 300 and p. 293. 

*» Kircher. Prod. p. 293. 

^Sanchoniathon apud Euscb. Praep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 37* 

*^ Danoascius : Vita Isodori, apud Photium. Cod. ccxlii. 

*' Jablon&ky ; Putheon Egypt v. 2. 1. 5. c. 2. p. 70. 
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This prefix is sometimes expressed with an aspi^ 
rate, Phi: and as that word signifies a mouth, 
md in a more extensive signification, speech and 
language, it sometimes may cause a little uncer- 
tainty about the meaning. However, in most 
places it is sufficiently plain. Phaethon, a much 
mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 
Son, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. Bacchus was 
called Phi-Anac by the Mysians, rendered by the 
poets ^ Phanac and Phanaces. Hanes was a title 
of the same Deity, equally reverenced of old, and 
compounded Ph* Hanes. It signified the fountain 
of light : and from it was derived Phanes of 
Egypt : also faimy ^»<ic, fMifof : and from Ph'aia 
On, Fanum. In short, these particles occur con- 
timially in words, which relate to religious rites, 
Md tlie antient adoration of fire. Tliey are 
generally joined to Ur, by which that element is 
denoted. From FUr Tor came Pr»tor and Prae- 
torium, among the Romans : from FUr-Aith, 



^Ausoniss. Epigmm. 30. 

Kireher Mys, that Pi in the Coptic is a prefix, by which a notta 
^ knovn to be masculine, and of the singular number: and that 
Pa it t pronoun |)0&Mrssive. Puromi is Vir mcus. It may bo so 
^^ the Coptic : but in antient times Pi, Pa, Phi, were only varia- 
^*oiu of the same article : and were indifferently put before all 
'^^es : of which I have given many instances. Sec Prodromus. 
^^t p. 303. 
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Puratlii and Puratlieia among the Asiatics. From 
F*Ur-tan, v-^ut^nk, and v-^uraMia among the Greeks 
of Hellas : in which Pnitaoeia there were of oU 
sacred hearths, and a perpetual fire. The antient 
name of Latian Jupiter was P'ur» by length of 
lime changeid to Puer. He was the Deity of fire ; 
and his ministers were styled Pueri : and because 
many of them were handsome youths selected for 
that office, Puer came at length to signify any 
young person. Some of the Romans would cx^- 
plain this title away, as if it referred to Jupitei^i 
childhood : but the history of the place will shew 
that it had no such relation. It was a proper 
name, and retained particularly among the peopb 
of Preneste. They had undoubtedly been aul- 
dieted to the rites of fire; for their city was said 
to have been built by Cxculus, the son of Vulcan^ 
who was found in the midst of fire : 

'"^ Vulcano genitum pecora inter agrestia Begenii 

Inventumque focis. 

They called their chief God Pur: and dealt 
particularly in divination by lots, termed of old 
Purim. Cicero takes notice of this custom of 
divination at Prseneste; and describes the manner. 



^^Virgil.iEncid. 1.7. V. 679. 
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as well as the place : but gives into the common, 
mistake, that the Purim related to Jupiter^s child- 
hood. He sayfl^ that the pkc6» where the process 
was carried on, was a sacred inclosure, ^' is est 
hodie locus septus, religiose propter Jovis Pueri^ 
qui lactens cum Junone in gremio FortutuB mam- 
mam appetens, castissime colitur a Matribus. Thii 
manner of divination was of Chaldoic original^ 
and brought from Babylonia to Pneneste. It is 
mentioned in Esther, c 9. v. 7. They cast Pur 
before Haman, that he might know the success of 
his purposes against the Jews. Wherefore they 
call these days Purim after the name of Pur ^\ 
c 9. V. S6. The same lota of divination being 
used at Prsneste was the occasion of the God 
being called Jupiter Put. This in aftertimes was 
changed to Puer: whence we find inscriptions^ 
which mention him under that name; and at 
the same time take notice of the custom, which 
jMrevailed in bis temple. Inscriptions Jovi Puero, 
^nd Fortunas Primigeniae Jovis " Pueri are to be 
found in Gruter. One is very particular. 



'' Cicero de Divioatione. 1. 2. 
'^ See also ▼. 8S, 29» 31, and 3?. 
^' Gniter. InMript. Ixxri. n.6. 
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^ Fortunse Primigenise Jovis Pueri D. D. 

Ex SORTE compos factus 

Nothus Ruficance 

L. P. PloUlla. 

That this word Puer was originally Pur may be 
proved from a well known passage in Lucretius :> 

^^ Puri saepe lacum propter ac dolia curva 
Somno devincti credunt se attoUere vestem. 

Many instances, were it necessary, might be 
brought to this purpose. It was a name originally 
given to the priests of the Deity who were named 
from the Chaldaic "DK, Ur : and by the antient 
Latines were called P'uri. At Prseneste the name 
was particularly kept up on account of tliis divi- 
nation by ** lots. These by the Amonians^ were 



** Ibid. Ixxvi. n. 7. 

BONO DEO 

^PLERO POS- 

PORO. 

Gnitcr. Inscrip. p. Ixxxviii. n. 13. 
"Lucretius. 1. 4. v. 1020. 

^^ Propertius alludes to the same circumstance : 

Nam quid Prsnestis dubias, O Cynthia, jor^e* ^ 

Quid petis JExi racenia Tclcgoni ? 1. 2. elcg. 32. v. 3. 
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styled Purim, being attended witii ceremonies by 
fire ; and supposed to be effected through the in- 
fluence of the Deity. Prasneste seems tobe s 
compound of Puren £sta, the lots of Esta^ the 
Deity of fire. 

These are terms, which seem continually to 
occur in the antient Amonian history: out of 
these.most names ar6 compounded ; and into these 
they are easily resolvable. There are some few 
more, which might perhaps be very properly in- 
troduced : but I am unwilling to trespass too far, 
especially as they may be easily taken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my 
learned readers would afford me so far credit, as 
to defer passing a general sentence, till they have 
perused the whole : for much light will accrue ; 
and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of 
our procedure. A history of the rites and re- 
ligion, in which these terms are contained, will be 
^veri; also of the times, when they were intro- 
duced ; and of the people, by whom they were 
difinsed so widely. Many positions, which may 
appear doubtful, when they are first premised, 



What in the book of Hester is styleJ Purira, the seventy render, 
c. 9. V. 29. ffitfui. The da>-s of Purim were styled «pf»^an — Tt 
lioXfKT^ At/Ttfv HcP^rreti ^^n^cn. so iu c. 10. The additamcnta 
Croeca mention — rr,» 9r§s)ci*/*inj» «r»roAi)i' twf ^f»^«», instead of 
fv^ai and Tlypmn from P'Ur and Ph'Ufy ignis. 
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willy I hope, be abundantly proved^ before we 
come to the close. In respect to the etyitiologies, 
which I have already offered and considered, I 
have all along annexed the histories of the persons 
and places spoken of, in order to ascertain my 
opinion concerning them. But the chief proof, as 
I have before said, will result from the whole ; 
from an uniform series of evidence, supported by a 
fair and uninterrupted analogy. 
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ETYMOLOGY, 



AS IT HAS B££N TOO GENERALLY HANDLED. 



AXXoL ^toi ruy y,ty ^xm/\i/ wrrir^t^xn yXiatrcng^ 
Ex" f* icioov ro/Aarwv xaOaftjp o^trivcxn wriyny, 
Ka^ (TCy froXvfAyTifnj AfuxwXevs trapievSy fAQwcXy 

TlifMTrs TfOL^ £U(re|3(ti? cXaao** cui}Viov oiffAa, 

Empedocles. 



T may appear invidious to call to account 

• 

31 of learning, who have gone before me in 
[{uiri^s of this nature, and to point out defects 
their writings : but it is a task which I must, 
some degree, take in hand, as the best writers 
.ve, in my opinion, failed fundamentally in 
ese researches. Many, in the wantonness of 
eir fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
ises ; and this to a degree of licentiousness, for 
liich no learning nor ingenuity can atone. It is 
erefore so far from being injurious, that it ap- 
lars absolutely necessary to point out the path 

VOL. I. M 
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they took, and the nature of their faiiure ; and 
this, that their authority may not give a sanction 
to their mistakes ; but, on the contrary, if my 
method should appear more plausible, or more 
certain, that the superiocity may bo seen upon 
comparing ; and be proved from the contrast. 

The Grecians were so prepossessed with a 
notion of their own excellence and antiquity, that 
they supposed every antient traditiou to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their mytho- 
logy is founded upon the grossest mistakes : as 
all extraneous history, and every foreign term, is 
supposed by them to have been of Grecian ori- 
ginal. Many of their learned writers had been 
abroad; and knew how idle the pretensions of 
their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw 
the fallacy of their claim. He confesses it more 
than once : yet in this article nobody was moib 
infatuated. His Cratylus is made up of a most 
absurd system of etymology. ^^ Herodotus ex- 
pressly says, that the Gods,of Greece came in g«it 
measure from Egypt. Yet Socrates is by Phto 
in this treatise made to derive Artemis from 
Tp a(rtfA.siy integritas: Poseidon from wmri tm^^ 



*' Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 4. and 1. 2. c. 52. 

E«riiT» ^f XpoRcf rioAXv l^iXdorrof iw^rro (oi 'ETiXmc) n rv 
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irtters to the ibet : Hestia from ov^i*, substance 
Ifed ettence : Demeter, from Mowr» »; fj^nrnf^ dis- 
kribtitiiig 08 & mother: Pallas from itdxxmw, to 
rilmUie, or dance : Ares, Mars, from dtffn, ma9« 
Dsknoj et virrle : and the word Theos, God, un- 
doabtedly the Theuth of Egypt, from huy, to 
^. Innumerable derivations of this nature 
to be fonnd in Aristotle, Plato, ^ Heraclides 
PtMitfdttS, and other Greek writers. There is a 
MUKim laid down by the scholiast upon Dionysius ; 
whieh I shall have occasion often to mention. 

El Cn^a^ov TO oirojbia, o*j j(j^n ^nrup *EXX'qVIX17lr 



" So JbifMo from ^mniAMp ; AvoXX«ip from n ofiov «r«Xij9i(* A»tw0^vc 
■ iihnnfCH from ^»^o» and ef»o(. and oinq from •mo^i. K^m;, 
li xf*'^ *'f*^* 'r*!Ov»y T« 9d«t/^i»oy — with many more. Plato in 

ClB^O. 
£g[y]KllS ir«^» TO uiyui T»aiM«>. Eustath. in Odyss. 1. 4. 

pi 1159. 

* Poseidon, v«itfrr» i»^i;y. Tisiphone, Turvt ftinj Athene quasi 
AnH^w Hfeeatc from itmrow centum. Satornus, quasi sacer, 
m- See Herftciidcs Ponticus, and Fulgentii MythoK)gia. 

Seethe Etymologies also of MuCTobius. Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 17- 

Wmfmt quasi IftM itvai. Plutarch de Fratemo Amore. v. 2. 

fhnygn, lUi Tt tnt^ ^amir t«i ftamict. Plutarch. Agis and 
deew ncnci ^ ▼. 2. p. 799- 

** Entaihttis on Dionysitis : wt^vynct^, 

i't Josephusi recte obserrat, Graecis scriptorikms id in more 
e«t, nt perr^rina, el harbara nomiiAy qomnnnn ficft, «d Grvcam 

M S 
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rrvfMAoyijey avrn. If the term bc foreign^ it i$ 
idle to have recourse to Greece for a solution. It 
is a plain and golden rule, posterior in time 
to the writers above, which, however, common 
sense might have led them to have anticipated, 
and followed: but it was not in their natnre. 
The person who gave the advice was a Greek, 
and could not for his life abide by it It is tmc^ 
that Socrates is made to say something very like 

tlie above. ^' £v»cw yx^^ in xoXA» f * 'EAAvMf 0M|uiftr«, 
aXXuq Tf xAi ii Jtto t0K BoEflCa^oi^ oixK»rfc, va^» rm 

BA^So^ftiy uXn^XfTi li Tiq ^'J^'fl* T»*JT« XATdt Tip 

<S ii TO ofOfJLX Tjy^xya ok, oi^^x in xwofo^ air. Z iM 

very sensible that the Grecians in general^ and 
especially those who are subjects to foreigners^ have 
received into their lang uage many exotic terms ; 



furmam emolliant : sic illb Ar Maabitanim est Ap«vi9uc; Botti%. 
Bc/f ffs ; Akis, Ayx^i ; Astarte, Ar^oo^^* » torrens Kiaoa, Xiygfft( 
^m Kiffovt; torrens Kcdron, Xufiaffof tm icJ^; el uliaiv^o 
«0M(. Bocbart. Geog. Sacra. 1. C. c. 15. p. 111. 

We are much indcbteil to the learned father Theophilyi of 
Antioch : he had great knowledge ; y^ could uot help pfinf 
way to this epidemical weaknep. He mentions Noah as the samt 
as Deucalion^ uhich name was given him from calling paofileto 
righteousness : he used to say, huT§ moXh v^mk • 6m€ S and froA 
hence, it seems, he was called Deucalion. Ad Antirf* I. 3. 

^' Plato io Cntylo. p. 409. 
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wy person s/umld be led to seek for their ana- 
y or meaning in the Greek tongue^ and not in 
language from whence they proceeded^ he would 
grievously puzzled.' Whp would think, when 
to attributed to Socrates this knowledge^ that 
would make him continually act in contradic- 
1 to it r Or that other ** writers, when this 
in truth was acknowledged, should deviate so 
mefully ? that we should in after times be told, 
t Tarsus^ the antient city in Cilicia, was de- 
(linated from To^^Tf?, a foot: that the river 
? signified vn iAu? : and that Gader in Spain 

The antients, in all their etymologies, were 
lied solely by the ear : in this they have been 
licitly copied by the moderns. Inquire of 
Qsius, whence Thebes, that antient city in 
er Egypt, was named ; and he will tell you 
n Man, Teba, ^ stetit : or ask the good bishop 
nberland why Nineve was so called ? and he 
answer, from Schindler, that it was a com- 
nd of *♦ Niii-Nau, mv^ a son inhabited. But 



SuidaSy Stephanus, Etymolog. Eustatbius, &c. 
Coptus.in Egypt, from kovti»». 

See Callimachus. vol. 2. Spanheim's not. in Hymn, in Del. 
. p. 438. 

Cumberland's Origines. p. l65. so he derives Goshen in the 
of Egypt from a shower of rain. See Sanchoo. p. 3^4. 
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is it credible, or iBdeed potsibk, for these cidet 
to have been named from terms so vague, casial^ 
and indeterminate ; which seem to have so litlk 
relation to the places to which they are appr»- 
priated, or to any places at all ? The histoiy of 
the Chaldeans is of great consequence ; and one 
wonid he glad to know their original. They aie 
properly called Chasdim ; and are, very justljr, 
thought to have been the first constituted sation 
upon earth. It is said of the patriarch Abraham^ 
that he came from the city Ur of the Chasdim, 
Whence had they their name ? The learned Hyde 
will ^ answer, that it was from Chesed, their 
ancestor. Who was Chesed ? He was the fourth 
son of Nahor, who lived in Aram, the upper 
region of Mesopotamia. Is it said in histoiy that 
he was the father of this people ? There is no 
mention made of it Is it said that he was ever 
in Chaldea? No. Is there the least reason to 
think that he had any acquaintance with that 
country r We have no grounds to suppose it. Is 
there any reason to think that this people, meur 
tioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him r None. What, 
then, has induced writers to suppose that he was 
the father of this people ? Because Chased and 



** Hyde de SeliigioQc vcterum Persanim. c. 2. p. 75. 
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Chasdim have a remote similitode in sound. And 
is this the whole ? Absolutely all that is or can 
be alleged for this notion. And as the Chasdim 
are mentioned some ages before the birth of 
Chesedy some would have the passage to be 
intnxluced proleptically ; others suppose it an 
interpolation, and would strike it out of the sa* * 
Cfed text: so far does whim get the better of 
judgment, that even the written word is not safe. 
The whole history of Chesed is this : About fifty 
years after the patriarch Abraham had left his 
brother Nahor at Haran in Aramea, he recei\*ed 
intelligence that Nahor had in that interval been 
blessed with children. ^ It was told Abraham^ 
behold Milcahy she also hath borne children to thy 
brother Nahor ; Hux^ Buz, Kemuelj and Chesed: 
of these Chesed was the fourth. There occurs not 
a word more concerning him. 

It is moreover to be observed, that these ety- 
m<rfogists differ greatly from one another in their 
conceptions ; so ^ that an unexperienced reader 
knows not whom to follow. Some deduce all 
from the Hebrew ; others call in to their assis- 
tance the Arabic and the Coptic, or whatever 
tongue or dialect makes most for their purpose. 
The author of the Universal History, speaking of 



^ Genesis, c. 22. v. ^0. 



c2ie Moaoicuii Idol CbenLOr^h, trils us^ *^ thai manjf 
makt h oimefrvm t.lt v^h wz^ maskaskj tojctl^ 
b-at Dr^ Hy^< uerix«i.i ic jWrn tke Arabic^ Kka* 
mn^/iy, TLi'tick ii^iiidcf gn.^*. ^^jkis-Mgk im the ptat^ 
thcular aiaUcc oj tkt cnut Hodailj ^uppoumg it 
to ftaxti bcai an oj^ronomicai taiUmmM lit tkejfigmn 
of a gnat : ^aud Lc Cure,, Jl&o taits this idoljir 
tht Sun. J ram Ojmo^iiu. a, rooty iu iht saute t^mgM, 
^ignijif'ui X ^'^ b*^ izi'if't. There u the ^anie variety 
ot' *;.'u:ii:;e::i: j.bt.ut Silcaa-s^ the companioD of 
Bacchus. '^ I^.jchart derive:^ hUname tVom Silan, 
TTTT, iiiid 5u:i.[jo.>if«> him to have beta the same as 
Shil. h, the ?r[e^s!a.>. S.ir!dtbrd makes him to be 
Balaan:, the ta.L>e prophec. '^ Huetius maintains 

that he was a^^uiedlv Mo^e^k It U not oncommon 

•i 

to £nd eve a la the 5ame wri:er great uncertainty: 
we have 5o;::etinies two, scruetimes three, etymo- 
lo'^ies ur-..?;ji!:cd tni-;etiicr '?t the :janie word: two 
out of the three u:u:st be groundless, and the third 
not a whir better : otlierwi^e, the author would 
have giveu it the prerlreLice, aud set the other 
two a.side. An e.\a:i pie to this purp^jse we ha%-e 
:u the etymology ot* Ramcsses, as it is explained 



*^ Universal History, voi. I. b. 1. p. Z96. notes. 

•* ]it chart. Co sniph. S»cra. I. 1. c. 18. p. 443. 

Sandtt-M <ic deacciisu Ciiri.>ti. 1. 1. 5. 'J I. 

Si'c Gal.'s O.iirt of the G«*p.tilus. rol. 1. b. 2. c. 6, p. ^S. 

'^ H'jvtiu^. Dvmooat. p. 1J8, 
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in the '"^ Hebrew Onomasticuni. Ramesses, toni- 
tniutn vel exprobratio tineas; aut malum delens 
sive clis8olvens ; vel confractionem clissolvensy aut 
coDfractus a tinei — civitas in extremis finibus 
£gypti. A similar interpretation is given of 
Berodach, a king of Babylon. Berodach: creans 
contritionem, vel electio interitus^ aut filius 
ioteritus, vel vaporis tui ; sive frumentum ; vel 
puritas nubis, vel vaporis tui. Rex Baby- 
lonian. 

It must be acknowledged of Bochart, that the 
system upon which he has proceeded is the most 
plausible of any ; and he has shewn infinite in- 
genuity and learning. He every where tries to 
support his etymologies by some history of the 
place concerning which he treats. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the names of places which seem 
to be original, and of high antiquity, are too 
often deduced by him from circumstances of later 
date; from events in after ages. The histories 
to which he appeals were probably not known 
when the country, or island, received its nanid 
He likewise allows himself a great latitude in 
forming his derivations : for, to make his terms 
accord, he has recourse, not only to the Phenicidu 



^^ Hc'braea, Cbaldsa, &c. nomina virorum, muUeruiD, popu« 
lorum — ^Antverpiae, 1565, l^lantin. 
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knguige, vincfa he miiummks to faiTe bm a db* 
lert of the Ucbmr; butto the Anbiu, CliaMa^ 
aad SttbCi acc on iipg as his occasioBS irquiie 
It happens to him oftes to make use of a terh far 
a radix, which has muiT Tariatioiis aad difHiorit 
sigttiticatioos : but. at this rate, ve may fom a 
w a MJi tiide between terms the most dfewwnilir. 
For, take a word in anv bngnagc, which adaoH 
of many inflexions and variations, and, after ive 
have made it undergo all its evolutions, it wiH be 
hard if it does not in some degree approzimite 
But, to say the truth, he many times does not 
seem to arrive even at this: for, after he has 
analysed the premises with great labour, we often 
find the supposed resemblance too vague aad 
remote to be admitted ; and the whole is c flc ctcd 
with a great strain and force upon history befme 
he briogs matters to a seeming coincidence. The 
Cyclops are by the best writers placed in Sicily, 
near Mount ^* JEtna, in the country of the Leon- 
tini, called of old Xuthia ; but Bochart jcmovcs 
them to the south-west point of the island. This 
he supposes to liave been called Lehib, AiXuPoiw, 
from being opposite to Libya ; and, as the pro- 
montory was so named, it is, he thinks, probable 



'* Pliny. L 3. c. 8. 

JEitoLf qus Cyclopas olixn tulit. Mela. I. 3. c. 7- 

2 
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that the sea below was styled Cbec Ldub, or 
SiBus Lebub: and, as the Cyclops lived here* 
aboutSy t^ey were from hence denominated Chec- 
felub, and Chec-lub, out of which the Gcfeks 
formed ^^ KuxAonrK. He derives the Siculi first 
from ^' seelul, perfection ; and afterwards from 
bOMf Escol, pronounced, according to the Syw. 
riac, Sigol, a bunch of grapes. He deduces the 
Sicani from ssv, ^^ Sacan, near, because they were 
sear their next neighbours; in other words, on 
aurcount of their being next to the Poeni. Sicani, 
qui Sicul6rum Poenis proximi. But, according 
to the best accounts, the Sicani were the most 
antient people of any in these parts. They set- 
. tkd in Sicily before the foundation'of Carthage ; 
and could not have been named from any such 
Yicinity. In short, Bochart, in most of his 
derivations, refers to circumstances too general ; 
vhich might be adapted to one place as well as 
to another. He looks upon the names of places, 
and of people, rather as by-names, and chance 
appellations, than original marks of distinction ; 
and supposes them to have l>een founded upon 
some subsequent history. Whereas they were, 



'* Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. 30. p. 560. 
^^ Ibidem, p. S65, 5^6. 
^* Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 
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most of them, original terms of higli antiquity, 
iinported and assumed by the people themselves^ 
and not imposed by others. 

How very casual and indeterminate the refe- 
rences were by which this learned man was in* 
duced to form his etymologies, let the reader 
judge from the samples below. These were takeiii 
for the most part, from hxs accounts of the Gre- 
cian islands ; not industriously picked out ; but 
as they casually presented themselves upon turn- 
ing over the hook. He derives '^ Delos from bm^ 
Dabal timor. "^Cynthus^ from I3OT, Cbanat, la 
lucem edere. '^ Naxos, from nicsa, sacrificium ; 
or else from nicsa, opes. ^* Gyarus, from acbar, 
softened to acuar, a mouse ; for the isUnd was 
once infested with mice. ^ Pontus^ in Asia Mi- 
nor, from K^o, botno, a pistachio nut. '*" Icaria, 
from icar, pastures : but he adds, tamen alia 
etymologia occurrit, quam huic prcefero mD ^ 
Icaure, sive insula piscium. *' Chalcis, in Eubea, 
from Chelca, divisio. ^* Seriphus, from resiph. 



^^ Bccliarr. Gcng. Sacra. 1. 1. p. 406. 
"^Ibidem. ^'P.412. 

"P.41J. ^'P.38S. 

••P. 381. *'P.435. 

M\4U. 



ftnd resipho, lapidibus stratum. '^ Patmos, from 
PttaePi batmos, terebinthus ; for trees of this sort, 
he says, grew in the Cyclades. But Patmos was 
not one of the Cyclades : it was an Asiatic island, 
at a considerable distance. ^Tenedos is deduced 
from Tin Edom, red earth : for there were pot- 
ters in the island, and the earth was probably 
red. '^ Cy thnus, from katnuth, parvitas ; or else 
irom M331^ gubna, or guphno, cheese ; because 
the next island was famous for that commodity : 
Ut ut enim Cythnius caseus proprie non dicatur, 
qui e Cythno non est, tamen recepta xarctxg^Tn 
Cythnius dici potuit caseus a vicing Ceo. He 
supposes Egypt to have been denominated from 
"* Mazor, an artificial fortress ; and the reason he 
gives, is, because it was naturally secure. What- 
ever may have been the purport of the term, 
Mizraim was a very antient and original name, 
and could have no reference to these after-con- 
jNderations. The author of the Onomasticum, 
therefore, differs from him, and has tried to 
mend the matter. He allows that the people, 
and country, were denominated from M|ieor, but 



■f w 



^^ Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. p. 381 
** P. 385. 

" P. 408. or from Mazor, angustias, 
•* IbUem. p. 258. 
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in a different acceptatioB: from Ma2or, wludi 
signified, the double pressure of a mother on eack 
side% pressionem matris geminam, i. e. ab utrfiqne 
parte. Upon which the kanied Mickielia o^ 
serves — ^"*quo etymo vix aliud veri disshnilitfs 
fingi potest. 

In the theolc^ of the Greeks are many aatieal 
termsy whieh learned men have tried to analjm^ 
and define. But they seem to have failedlMrrim 
by proceeding upon those fallacious principles, ef 
which I have above complained. In short, they 
seldom go deep enough in their inquirieB; nor 
consider the true character of the per w w a gf, 
which they would decypher. It is said «f the God 
Vulcan, tliat he was the same as Tnbalcain, men* 
tioned Genesis, c. 4. v. 22 : and it is a notion^ M* 
lowed by many writers: and among others by 
Gale. ^ First as to the name (says this learMd 
man) Vossius, At Idolat 1. I.e. 36, shews w, Mat 
Vulcanus is the same as Tubalcaimis, only hf n 
WMted^ ami easy mutation of R into V, andcastmg 
amay a syllable. And he afterwards affects to 
prove from Diodorus Siculus, that the art and 
office of Vulcan exactly corresponded to the cha- 



'^ Simonis Ononiasticon. 

" Michaelis Spicilegium Geographiae Hebrceor. Exterae. 
p. 158. 

•* Gale's Court of the Gentiles, vol. 1. b. 2. p. 65. ' 
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meter of Tubalcain, ^who teas an instructor fpf 
eoery art^ktr in brass and iron. Upon the same 
principles Phflo Biblius speaking of Chnisor, a 
person of great antiquity, who first built a ship, 
and navigated the seas; who also first taught 
husbandry, and hunting, supposes him to have 
lieea Vulcan ; because it is farther said of him, 
^that he first manufkctujed iron. From this 
partial resemblance to Vulcan or ilephastus, 
Bochart is induced to derive his name from IIH ttro^ 
Chores Ur, an artificer in ^fire. These learned 
men do not consider, that though the name, to 
which they refer, be antient, and oriental, yet the 
character^ and attributes, are comparatively mo- 
dem, having been introduced from another 
quarter. Vulcan the blacksmith, who was tho 
master of the Cyclops, and forged iron in Mount 
jBtna, was a character familiar to the Greeks, and 
Romans. But this Deity among the Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, had nothing similar to this 
dcBoription. They esteemed Vulcan as the chief 
of the Gods the same as the Sun : and bis name is 
a sacred title, compounded of Baal-CaUen, Belus 
sanctus, vel Princeps; equivalent to Orus, or 
Osiris. If the name were of a diflFerent original, 

» . 

•'Genesis, c. 4. v. 2C. 

•* Pbilo apud Eusebiam. Praep. Evan. 1. I.e. 10. 

•* Bbchart. Gtograph. Sacra. 1, ?. c. 2. p. 706\ 
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yet it would be idle tx> seek for an etymology 
founded on later conceptions, and deduced frotn 
properties not originaliy inherent in the personage. 
According to ^ Hermapion he \iras looked upon as 
the source of all divinity, and in consequence of 
it the inscription upon the portal of the temple at 
Heliopoiis was 'Hpaifta t» Stw IlftT^i. To Vulcai^ 
the Father of the Gods. In short, they who first 
appropriated the name of Vulcan to their Deity, 
had no notion of his being an artificer in brass or 
iron : or an artificer in any degree. Hence wc! 
must be cautious in forminp^ ideas of the antient 
theology of nations from the current notions of 
the Greeks, and Romans; and more especially 
from the descriptions of their poets. Polytheism, 
originally vile, and unwarrantable, was rendered 
ten times more base by coming through their 
hands. To instance in one particular : among all 
the d'ccmon herd what one is there of a form, and 
character, so odious, and contemptible as Priapus? 
an obscure iil-formcd Deity, who was ridiculed 
and dishonoured by his \txy votaries. His 
hideous figure was made use of only as a bugbear 
to frighten children ; and to drive the birds from 
fruit trees; with whose filth he was generally 



^^ Marcellinus. 1. 22. c. 15. He was also called Elout. £Xm(» 
'H^atrof lict^ei Anfuvaif. Hesych. The l^atine title of Mulciber 
was a compound of ^lelech Aber, Kc.\, ^akCBS lucit. 

1 
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smeared. Vet this contemptible God, this 
irecrov in a garden, was held in high repute at 
Lmpsacus, and esteemed the same as ^ Diomisus. 
s was likewise by the Egyptians reverenced as 
e principal God ; no other than the Ghaldaie 
dLnr, the same aa Orus and Apb > whose rites 
fre particularly solemn. It was from hence that 

bad his name ; for Priapus of Greece is only a 
mpound of Beor-Apis among the Egyptians 
B was sometimes styled Peor singly ; also Baal 
»r; the same with whose rites the Israelites are 

often: ^ upbraided. His temples likewise arc 
entioned, which are styled Beth Peor. In shorty 
b wretched divinity of the Romans was looked 
Km by others as the soul of the world : the first 
inciple, which brought all things into light, and 

ring. ^ n(iii«'#c i %9riA9(f n • wfifWi »urM A^f. 

be author of the Orphic hymns s^Ies him 
:f/ bam of the worlds from whom all the immor- 



ihenaeus. 1. 1 . p. 30. 

^ T« OToXfAA npftuvtr, Ttr wtn ti^ ir*^* A»yvwr%%%^. Suidas. 

^ Numbers, c. 25. v. 3. Deuterononny. c. 4. v. 3. Joshua. 

22. V. 17. 

Kircher derives Priapus from nfi l^if D, Pchorpeh, os nuditatis. 

^ Phurnattts de naturd Deorum. c. 17. p. 205. 

^* Orphic Hymn 5. to ProtogoDus, the same as Phanes, and 

-iapos. See verse 10. 
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taUf and mortaU, were descended. ■ This is a cha- 
nurter, which will hereafter be found to agree well 
with Dionusufl. Phumutus supposes Priapos to 
have been the ^ame as Pan, the shepherd God : 
who was' equally degraded, and misrq^resent^d on 
one hand, and as highly leverenced on the other. 

^Irw^^of ouro; x«f r Ilf m v«f • mh, xkS* jy ntf^u^iw »( fwt 

is tw other than the God P^iapuiy by whose means 
all things were brought into Hght. They are both 
Deities of high -"^ antiquity.- Yet- the one was 
d^raded to a filthy ndonster; and of the other 
they made a scarecibw. : ' * . 

*• PhnfQutus. c. 17. p. 204. 

v^Mnvr Ai7t|MM#t Bm'» Herodotus, h 2» c 145. 

Albas Julie Ipscrip^o; . ., *. 
^ PRIEPO 

PANTHEO. 

Gruter. v. 1. p. iihr. n. 1. 



DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

HELLADIAN 

AND OTHER 

GRECIAN WRITERS. 

Pariienides. 

• 

T may be proper to take some previous notice 
those writers, to ^7hose assistance we must par* 
:iilarly have recourse ; and whose evidence may 
most depended upon, in disquisitions of this 
ture. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity must 
derived to us through the hands of the Gre- 
108 : and there is not of them a single writer, 
whom we may not be indebted for some ad- 
atage. The Helladians, however, from whom 
' might expect most light, are to be admitted 
th the greatest caution. They were a bigotted 
ople, highly prejudiced in their own favour; 
d so devoted to idle tradition, that no argu- 
^ts could wean them from their foUy. Hence 

nS 
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the surest resources are from Greeks of other 
countries. Among the Poets, Lycophron, Calli- 
roachus^ and ApoIIonius Rhodius are principally 
to be esteemed. Tlie last of these was a native of 
Egypt ; and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that 
country. Homer Hkewise abounds with a deal 
of m3^sterious lore, borrowed from the antient 
Amonian theology ; with which his commentators 
have been often embarrassed. To these may be 
added such Greek writers of later date, who were 
either not bom in Hellas^ or were not so deeply 
tinctured with the vanity of that country. Much 
light may be also obtained from those learned 
men, by whom the Scholia were written, which 
^re annexed to the works of the Poets above- 
mentioned. Nonnus too, who wrote the Dio- 
nysiaca, is not to be neglected. He was a native 

of Panopolis in Egypt, " Ex m? Ila^oc m? A^yjim 

ycyfirD/iA»of ; and had opportunity of collecting 
many antient traditions, and fragments of myste- 
rious hbtory, which never were known in Greece. 
To these may be added Porphyry, Proclus^ and 
Jamblichus, who professedly treat of Egyptian 
learning. Tlie Isis and Osiris of Plutarch may 
be admitted with proper circumspection. It may 



-M««k 



' Agathias. 1. 4. p. 133. 
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be said, that ihc whole is still an enigma : and I 
must confess that it is : but we receive it more 
copiously exemplified ; and more clearly defined j 
and It n)ust necessarily be more genuine, by being 
nearer the fountain head : so that by comparing, 
and adjusting the various parts, we are more 
likely to arrive at a solution of the hidden purport. 
But the great resource of all is to be found among 
the later antiquaries and historians. Many of 
these are writers of high rank ; particularly Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and Pausanias, on the Gentile 
part: and of the fathers, Theophilus, Tatianus 
Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, £usebius» Theo« 
doretus, Syncellus ; and the compiler of the Fasti 
Siculi, otherwise called Chronicon Paschale. 
Most of these were either of Egypt or Asia. They 
had a real taste for antiquity ; and lived at a time 
when some insight could be obtained : for till the 
Roman Empire was fully established, and every 
province in a stete of tranquillity, little light could 
be procured from those countries, whence the 
mydiology of Greece was derived. The native 
Helladians were very limited in their knowledge. 
They had taken in the gross whatever was handed 
down by tradition; and assumed to themselves 
every history, which was imported. They more- 
over held every nation but their own as barbarous; 
so that their insuperable vanity rendered it im- 
possible for them to make any great advances in 
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historical knomiedge. Bat die writers whom I 
just now mentioned, either had not these preju- 
dices ; or lived at a time when they were gready 
subsided. They condescended to quote innu^ 
merable authors, and some of great antiquity ; to 
whom the pride of Greece would never have ap- 
pealed. I had once much talk upon this subject 
with a learned friend, since lost to die worM, 
who could ill brook that Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, should be discarded for Clemens, 
Origen, or Eilsebius ; and that Lysias and De- 
mosthenes should give way to Libanius and 
Arisddes. The name of Tzetzes, or Eustathius, 
he could not bcir. To all which I repeatedly 
made answer ; that it was by no means my inten- 
tion M set aside any of the writers, he mendoned : 
whose merits, as far as they extended, I held in 
great veneration. On the contrary, I should have 
recourse to their assistance, as far as it would 
carry me : Rut I must at the same time take upon 
me to weigh those merits; and see wherein they 
consisted ; and to what degree they were to be 
trusted. The llelladians were much to be ad- 
mired for the smoothness of their periods, and a 
happy collocation of their terms. They shewed 
a great propriety of diction; and a beautiful 
arrangement of their ideas : and the whole was 
attended with a rhythm, and harmony, no where 
else to be found. But they were at the same time 
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under violent pTejiidtces : and the subject matter 
of which they treated, was in general so briei^ 
and limited, that very little could be obtained 
from it towards the history of other countries, or 
a knowledge of antient times. Even in respect 
to their own affairs, whatever light had been 
derived to them, was so perverted,, and came 
through so dim a medium, that it is difficult to 
make use of it to any determinate and salutary 
purpose. Yet the beauty of their composition 
has been attended with wonderful ^ influence. 
Many have been so far captivated by this magic> 
as to give an implicit credence to all that has been 
transmitted ; and to sacrifice their judgment to 
the pleasures of the fancy. 

It may be said, that the writers, to whom I 
chiefly appeal, are, in great measure, dry and 
artless, without any grace and ornament to re- 
commend them. They were likewise posterior to 
the Helladians; consequently farther removed 
from the times of which they treat To the first 
objection I answer, that the most dry and artless 
historians are, in general, the most autlientic. 
They who colour and embellish, have the least 
regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is 



* See Tbeophilut ad Autolycum. I. 2. p. 357* 
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a fpccioiis cfani ; bvC sttndkd vith so validMCf • 

Wlm a gnul«d ibrloKai has hea 

the world, it fmauca ai anidi tUK to 

IroiB dir cloody as tfaeie paaKd wIkb ane 

fiidDi^ nta it : so dttt tfacT wiM> CMK kler anj 

CDjoy a greater portioa of fight, dm dioee vha 

pfccedcd tfaeni hj ages. Besides^ H is to be 

consideied, dnt die writera;^ to whom I daefly 

appeal, fived ia parts of the aForU whidi gave 

theai gmt advaatagcsb The whole dieology of 

Greece was derived fhan the east. We canaoC 

dierefoie bot in reasoa soppooe; that Cleaieiis of 

Alezaadria, Eosebios of CsBsarca, Tuiamis of 

Assjrria, Ladaaos of Samosata, C^rril €i Jem- 

salem. Porphyry of Syria, Prodas of Lyd% 

Philo of KUos, Strabo oi Amasa, Pausavas of 

Cappadocia, Eratosdienes of Cjrrene, must kaow 

raore upoa this subject than any lutive HeUadiaa, 

The like may be said of Diodonis, Josqihu% 

Cedrenus, Syncellas^ Zonmras, £ostathius: and 

numberless move. These had the archives of aa- 

tient ' temples, to which they could apply : and 

had traditions more genuine than ever reached 

Greece. And though they were posterioir thenn 



^•n- 



' See Philo Biblica spud Eoseb. P. E. L I. c. 10. p. 32. Hs 
meotions applying to s greM number of suthoOyin 
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selves, they appeal to authors far prior to any 
Helladians: and tbeir works are crowded with 
extracts from the most curious and the most 
antient ^ hbtories. Such were the writings, of 
Sanchoniatbon, Berosu% Nichofaius Damascenus^ 
Mocus, Mnaseas, Hieronymus iEgyptius, Apion, 
Manethon : from whom Abydenus, ApoUodoru^ 
Asclepiadesy Artapanus, Phihtstrius, borrowed 
largely. We are beholden to Clemens ^^ and 
Eusebius, for many evidences from writers, long 
since lost ; even Eustathius and Tjsetzes have re* 
sources, which are now no more. 

It must be after all confessed, that those^ who 
preceded, had many opportunities of information, 
had they been willing to have been informed. It 
is said, both of Pythagoras and Solon, that they 
redded for some time in Egypt: where the 
former was instructed by a Son-chen, or priest of 
the Sun. But I could never hear of any great 
good that was the consequence of his travels. 
Thus much is certain ; that whatever knowledge 
he may have picked up in other parts, he got 
nothing from the Grecians. They, who pre- 
fendrd most to wisdom^ were the most destitute 



Pbilo apud Euseb. P. Evtng. 1. 1. c. ix. p. 32. 
^ CleiQjttis AliBxandriniu Strom. 1* !• p» 35& 
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of the bkssing. * AXXm itM^ oAA^k rvX^Mfum^^ 
fM999 waaa tvi ca0bn 'EM^rmty ^XJi^ wJ^v, vwftm raf lac 

xA( »ro^ tfnji9uuiTm And as their thcolMy wis 
before reiy obscure, he diev over it a mysterioos 
▼cil to make it tenfold darker. The chief of die 
intelligence transmitted hy Sokm from Egypt 
contained a satire upon his own coantry. He 
was told by an antient ' priest^ that the Grecians 
were children fai science : that they were utterly 
Ignorant of themythok>gy of other nations' ; and 
did not understand their own. Eudoxa^ likewise 
and Plato were in Eg>'pt ; and are said to have 
resided there some time : yet rery few thinga of 
moment have been transmitted by them. Plato 
had great opportunities of rectifying the history 
and mythology of Greece: but after all his ad- 
vantages he is accused of trifling shamefully, and 
addicting himself to fable. ' nxarvp Ji, t hmn 

rxp 'EaXhwx^ ro^uTxrc; ^«y«»rfl^«i, «k iro«Tr» ^Xvsifim$ ij(f^ 

(fi^iK Yet all tlie rites of the Hclladians, as well 
as their Gods and Heroes, were imported from 



• Etusebij Pncp. Lvang. !. 10. c. 4. p. 471. 

Tiicophilus ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 3S1. 
^ Piato in Timwi. Clomens. Strom. I. 1. p. 426. 

Cl SftXtff, li'^^sff, E\^iy»r? ait 7aiJilf-*«TX. 
' Tbcophilus ad Autolycun. I. 3. p. 390. 
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Ae'east: and chiefly from '^ Egypt, though 
they were unwilling to allow it Length of time 
had greatly impaired their true history ; and their 
prejudices would not suffer them to retrieve it. 
I should therefore think it by no means improper 
to premise a short account of this wonderful 
people, in order to shew whence this obscurity 
arose ; which at last prevailed so far; that they, 
in great measure, lost sight of their origin, and 
were involved in mystery and fable. 

The first inhabitants of the country, called af- 
terwards Hellas, were the sons of Javan ; who 
seem to have degenerated very early, and to have 
become truly barbarous. Hence the best histo- 
rians of Greece confess, that their ancestors were 
not the first inhabitants ; but that it was before 
their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 
they style " Bx^iotfot, or Barbarians. The Hella- 



' See Eusebius. Praep. Evan. 1. 10. c. 4. p. 469. and c. 5. 
p. 473. also Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. jp. 36l. Diodorus 
Siculus. ]. 1. p. 62, 63. and p. 86, 87. 

A^yvwrtw'fi^vaf rt, urn dnr^. 1. 1. p. 2d. 

See here a long accoant of the mythology of Egypt being 
transported to Greece; and there adopted by the Helladians as 
their own, and strangely sophisticated. 

'£MtfK MTiMift BofCo^y vw^i% Tf v«^»ls»• Strabo. I. 7* p. 321. 
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dians were colonies of another family :. and in*^. 
troduced themselves somewhat later. They were 
bf the race which I term Amotiian ; and . came 
from Egypt and Syria : but originally from Ba- 
bylonia. They came under various titles^ all 
taken from the religion, which they professed^ 
Of these titles I shall have occasion to treat a^ 
large; and of the imaginary leaders^ by whom 
they were supposed to have been conducted* 

As soon as the Amonians were settled, and 
incorporated with the natives, a long interval of 
darkness ensued. The very union produced a new 
language: at least the. antient Amonian became 
by degrees so modified, and changed, that the 
terms of science, and worship, were no longer 
understood. Hence the titles of their Goda were 
misapplied : and the whole of their theology 
grew more and more corrupted ; so that very few 
traces of the original were to be discovered. In 
short, almost every term was misconstrued, and 
abused. This " aera of darkness was of long 
duration: at last the Asiatic Greeks began to 
bestir themselves. They had a greater corre- 
spondence than the Helladians : and they weie 
led to exert their talents from examples in Syria, 



inform. Tbcopompus inTricarcoo. 
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Egyp*> ^"d Other countries. The specimens, which 
they exhibited of their genius were amazing : and 
have been justly esteemed a standard for elegance 
and nature. The Athenians were greatly affected 
with these examples. They awoke, as it werc^ 
out of a long and deep sleep ; and, as if they 
had been in the training of science for ages^ 
their first efforts bordered upon perfection. la 
the space of a century, out of one little confined 
district, were produced a group of worthies, who 
at all times have been the wonder of the worid : 
so that we may apply to the nation in general 
what was spoken of the school of a philosopher : 
cujus ex ludo, tanquam ex Equo Trojano, meri 
Principes exierunt But this happy display of 
parts did not remedy the evil of which I have 
complained. They did not retrieve any lost an* 
nals, nor were any efforts made to dispel the 
cloud in which they were involved. There had 
been, as I have represented, a long interval; 
during which there must have happened great 
occurrences : but few of them had been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and those handed down by 
tradition, and mixed with inconsistency and 
fable* It is said that letters were brought into 
Greece very early, by '* Cadmus. Let us for a 



" How uncertain they were in their notions may he seen from 
rhat follows: Alii Cadtnuro, ah'i Danaum, quidam Cecropcm 
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while grant it; and inquire what was the pro* 
gress. They had the use of them so £tf as to |Hit 
an inscription on the pediment of a temple, or 
npon a pillar ; or to scrawl a man's naune upon 
a tile or an oyster-shelL when they wanted to 
banish or poison him. Such scanty knowledge^ 
and so base materials, go but a little way towards 
science. What history was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta ? What annals were there of Argos^ or 
Messena; ofElis, or the cities of Achaia? None; 
not ewen of " Athens. There are not the least 
grounds to surmise that any single record g^i^tHr 
The names of the Olympic victors from Coroebus^ 
and of the priestesses of Argos, were the princi* 



Atheniemem, vcl Linum Thebaminiy et temporilimTrojnib Pda- 
medem ArgiTum, memorant sedecim litcmnim fonnas, mos miio^ 
et praedpue Simonidem cxteras iDvenisse. Lilius Gyisldu de 
Poetis. Dialog. 1. p. 13. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1696. 

•y Xy A, fi, fj 0, ir, ^, f y r, v * tr^^^m h Ka^^c • MtX^atf trtfm 
Y^OfAfAora t^i«, 0, ^, X— «<pof ravra Ttfitm^n^ Kf »o< v^ooiOvu 9^ 

fm «1 rc^x^ia, Euaebii Chron. p. 33. 1. 13. 

'' Otf ya^ |Mrov wa^m tok oX^k EXXh^v q/AiAiiOi ra vt^ r9( 

vmIimk ivt/MAfKy tf^' TOMTToy iv^i^icfTai 7f>e/AfM». Josephus Contl% 

Apion. 1. 1. p. 439- Their historians were bat little before tki 
war with the Persians : doctrina vero temporum adhuc looge le- 
oentior — hinc tcnebrae supericribus sxculis, bine fiibulae.. Mar- 
ahaau Chron. Canon, p. 14. 
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pal memorials to which they pretended : but how 
little knowkdge could be obtained from hence ! 
The laws of Draco, io the thirtfy^ninth Olympiail^ 
were certainly the most antient writing to which 
we can securely appeaL When the Grecians began 
afterwards to bestir themselves and to look back 
upon what had passed, they collected whatever 
accounts could be^obtained« They tried abo 
to separate and arrange them, to the best of their 
abilities, and to make the various parts of their 
history correspond. They had still some good 
materials to proceed upon, had they thoroughly 
understood them ; but herein was a great failure. 
Among the various traditions handed down, they 
did not consider ' which really related to their 
country, and which had been introduced from 
other '^ parts. Indeed they did not chuse t» 
distinguish, but adopted all for their own ; taking 
the merit of every antient transaction to them- 
selves. No people had a greater love for science 
nor displayed a more refined taste in composition* 
Their study was ever to please, and to raise ad- 
miration. Hence they always aimed at the mar- 



*^ The Arundel Marbles are a work of this sort, and contaia 
an account of 1318 years. They begin from Cecrops, and come 
down to the l60th Olympiad. So that this work was undertaken 
very late^ after the Archonship of Diognetus. 

'^ See Diodorus above, f. 19, 20. 

1 
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Tellotis, which tfaej dressed op in a most wiimiiq; 
msumer : at the same time they betrayed a seem- 
ing veneration for antiquitr. Bat tiirir jndgmenC 
was perrerted, and this veneration attended widi 
little regard for the tmtk "* They had a h^h 
opinion of themsdvcs, and of their country in 
general : and, being persuaded that they sprang 
from the ground on which they stood, and that 
the Arcadians were older than the moon, they 
rested satisfied with tfais^ and looked no fiurther. 
In short, they had no love for any thing genuine, 
no desire to be instructed. Their histoiy conid 
not be reformed but by an acknowledgment 
which their pride would not suffer them to make. 
They therefore devoted themselves to an idle 
mythology : and there was nothing so contra* 
dictory and absurd but was greedily admitted, if 
sanctified by tradition. Even when the truth 
gUred in their very faces^ they turned from the 
light, and would not be undeceived. Those who. 



yw 1m rtn CiST^ut «tXP4iAirc O^^^wt^ mi iwmmtnmfrm vi^ wt mvrm 
XtyH9 HK wutn-^thr Joscphos contra Apion. vol. 2. L I. c. 3. 
p. 439. 

'Oy««M« h rvrtf (E^e^.) Ka>XuAtn^ ,« efMraf^v^ narm w iXuuct 
7iyt»oTi< oonr^Tttv rut maXtumw fa4ttf itfun fc t»» imutmu t«t«k «^- 

lUSimt iw^fis-xui^a, T1K »fXf^it^6ytaq. Diod. 1. 4. p. 209, 
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like EueiTierus and Ephorus, had the couragie to^ 
dissent from their legends, were deemed iltheiiait$ 
and apostates, and treated accordingly. Plutarcli 
more than once insists that it is expedient to veil 
the truth, and to dress it up in ^ allegory. They 
went so far as to deem incfuiry a ^ crime, and 
thus precluded the only means by which the' 
truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect 
to their own rites and theology, and the history 
of their own nation: the accounts which they 
gave of other countries were always tinctured 
with this predominant vanity. An idfe zeal nuide 
them attribute to their forefathers the merit of 
many great performances to which they were 
utterly strangers: and supposed them to have 



" Plutarch de Audiendis Poetis. 

See Strabo's Apology for Fable. 1.1. p. 35, 36. 

" ItKnf y» ^n on HK OKfiSfi i(nrafii9 Xf^ '*''* '''''' ^*^^ '^ ^"* ** 
voAAiir fAifAvBtviAtntt, Arrian. Expediu Alexandri. 1. 5. 

Herodotus puts these remarkable words into the mouth of 
Darius — Evia y«^ r» ^i» ^tvhi Xiyt^at, Xi^KrOtf* rif ya^ avru yXt- 

We may be assured that these were the author's own sentimeots, 
though attributed to another person : hence we must not wonder 
if hb veracity be sometimes called in question ; add to this, that 
he was often through ignorance mistaken : IloXXa tov *H(o^or 
*^TX" (Mavffwy) Ttff Aiyvfma%tn vw* aytoy»i fi]^tva'/biiro9« Josephus 
cunt. Ap. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 444. 

VOL. !• O 
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founded cities in various parts of the world where 
the name of Greece could not have been known; 
cities which were in being before Greece was a 
state. Wherever they got footing, or even a 
transient acquaintance, they in their descriptions 
accommodated every thing to their^own precon* 
ceptions ; and expressed all terms according to 
their own mode of writing and pronunciation, 
tliat appearances might be in their favoun To 
this were added a thousand silly stories to sup* 
port their pretended claim. Hiey would persuade 
us that Jason of Greece founded the empire of 
the Medes ; as Perseus, of the same country, did 
that of the Persians. Armenus^ a companion of 
Jason, was the reputed father of the Armenians^ 
The}^ gave out that Tarsus, one of the most an* 
tieiit cities in the world, was built by people from 
*^ Argo.s; and that Peliisium of Egv'pt had a name 
of Grecian "original/ They, too, built Sais, in 
the same *' country : and the city of the Sun, 
styled Hcliopolis, owed its origin to an "Athenian. 



Stcph. Byzantinus, aiid Strabo. 1. !(>. p. 10S9. 

'^ n»o/Aarsi y aTTo r\t tttM. Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1155. 
According to MarccUinu?, it was built by Peleus of Theisaly. 
1. 22. c. 16. p. Col. 

Diodcrus. 1. 5. p. G?8. 

Diodorus. 1.5. p. 328. built by Actb. 
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They were so weak *as to think that the city 
Canobus had its nanie from a pilot of Menelaus^ 
txid that •even MemplniB was built by Epapbos of 
*' Argos. There surely was never any nation so 
incurious and indiiFereht about truth. Hence 
have arisen those contradictions aiid inconsist* 
ences with which their history is *^ embar'- 
rassed. 

It may appear ungracious, and I am dure it is 
far from a pleasing task to point out blemishes 
in a people of so refined a turn as the Grecians, 
whose ingenuity and elegance have been admired 
for ages. Nor would I engage in a display of 
this kind, were it not necessary to shew their 
prejudices and mistakes, in order to remedy their 
failures. On our part we have been too much 
accustomed to take in the gross with little or no 
examination, whatever they have been pleased to 
transmit : and there is no method of discovering 
the truth but by shewing wherein they failed, 
and pointing out the mode of error, the line of 
deviation. By unravelling the clue, we may be 
at last led to see things in their original state, 
and to reduce their mythology to order. Tliat 

* • 

■ ■ n ■— ii^iM ■ — .— ^.— 1— ^Ifif—i ^a^w^— w^—^—^. 



*^ ApoUodorus. 1. 2. p. 62. Clemens. L I. Strom. p.38X 
frum AristippuB. 
^ Sec Josephus contra Apion. ). I. c 3. p. 439* 
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/ibcr ike irmliiiam 0f ike Gneks were i 
bus as ikof vert mmjmerwmaz "^.mmd Philo 
that he could obtain little inteUigemce Jr 
fomrteri timt\ the Grteiame hmi knmgke m wdel 
mpcm leamimg^ m that it xna imfaniUe /a d h owc r 
the truth T ht therefore afffGei to people of other 
comUriesfor informatiom^ Jrooe whom omfy ii eomli 
beobtmaed, Plato *^ owatA thajthewmit gpmume 



** 'CH 7«( \}9^lHn Xayt vb»m mm TtAMtt, mf ifMt fmumfgmtm Apod 

JaaibiicbiUD — See notes, p. 296. 

^ IMcv mfru tvwy^ t*^* V( pt fmhmf turn nmy i 
9fMM y t» y#K i . He ^relbre did noc appif ID Greciaa 
Ov T^v weif 'EA^ih9i9 Ikoftwof 7fl[| scrm juw fiJUmavri^v »«^ aMfp 
IMkXXm, n wfcf aX^^uoM avmbuam. Piiilo apud Enaebw P. E. L 1* 
C. ix. p. 32. 

See the seme writer of their love of all^ory. p. 32. 

tfiw^vtffkn. Clemens Akxand. Strom. L 1. p. S55* 
— KXfVTAf Tft QofQei^ ^tXoffopia^ 'eaaiink. ClemcDs Alesaod. 

Strom. 1.2: p. 42B. 
CleroeDS accuses the Grecians continually for their i^Doranci 

and vanity : yet Clemens is said to have been an Athenian, thoufh 

hn lived at Alexandria. He sacrificed all prejudices to the Imth, 

as far as he could obtain it. 



hdpi fQ^ phii^s9pl^ to&c ibarnmi^ frtm those who 
tp ik^ Gnceh wen tiykd barbarous: toid ^ Jam- 
Uichits gives the true sen^Q for the ^refeien^ 
The Heliadiam; sayi this><ii^^, ^e^ aver jroMfv 
ing and uneeitlidM^thiurfkmeqf^ 
carried .about bjf t/teykaaifimjmlee. iThey wint 
eteadinfiu^i and^.4h^ obtii»dnyialuiary^knowk 
iedge^ . th^ oamot nalaim ii i ma^ "they yait it witk 
a kind of eagernue ;\ etnd, whhtever they do adtrntj 
they new v^ouid and,fa$hiofij aceofkUng to some 
naoel and uncfrttiH Wfode ejf: neasoniag. But 
peopJe of other [countries are more ^determinate in 
their principlfSy and abidb more udifoirmly fy the 
wry terms which they have traditionally receieed^ 
They are rf presented io the same Ijght by Theo« 
philus: ^ he -Mys, that they wtote merefy for 
empty praise^ and were so Minded with 'vanity^ 
that they neither discovered thf truth theihctoes^ 
nor encouraged others to pursue it. Hence Tati- 



p. 155. 

•i^«Of( fy»«fr«»y •vn fuv aA^it; m mtm^mtnof v^ttr^afTo. Thee* 
^hUas Ml Attlol. L S. p..dS3« 
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anus says, with great truth, ^ that the writers rf 
other countries were strangers to that vanity with 
which the Greciam were infected : that they were 
more single and uniform, and did not encourage 
themselves in an sheeted variety of notions. 

In respect to foreign histoiy, and geographical 
knowledge, the Greeks, in general, were very 
ignorant : and the writers, who, in the time of 
the Roman Empire, began to make more accurate 
inquiries, met with insuperable difficulties from 
the mistakes of those who bad preceded. I 
know no censure more severe and just than that 
which Strabo has passed upon the historians and 
geographers of Greece, and of its writers in 
general In speaking of the Asiatic nations, he 
assures us, that there ne^Tr had been aAjr ac« 
count transmitted of them upon which we can 
depend. '* Some of these nations^ says this judi« 



a n7traxjf*'¥^^ Tatmnus contra Gnccos. p. 269* 

>fyf ly irrpi avrm •vhv^ tf«Mnp w^ Mx^cmyrta^ fet Ki^^ wtXafxAp »r6« 

■ 

Ta vaXtum rm Ut^^vf^ pvrt rut Mii^iew, d Zf pMuut;*, f ( «ir«v s^utMiTi 

l^iya><nf ^»» rttf rut avyy^ot^tu? a^r^or)3T« kai rr,* ^iXo^i/^ar. *0^*rTtc 

^1 r%» yf»^%9 if^fiai!, f«v ir tr^fff o^fjtMTi Xtyv^ip, a fjL%hwvfrt fAf^ 
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cious writer, the Grecians ktrvt called Saca, and 
others Alassageta, without having the Uait light 
to determine them. And though they have pre- 
tended to give a history of Cyrus, and his parti- 
cular Tears with those xcho were called Massageta, 
yet nothing precise and satisfactoiy could ever hr 
obtained; not evai in respect to the "uar. There is 
the same uncertainty in respect to the antient 
hixtory of the Persian*, as Tcell at to that of the 
3fedes and Syrians. H'e can tneet mlh little 
that can be deemed authentic, on account of 
the weakness of those xcho wrote, and their 
^miform lave of fable. For, fnding that zpri- 



vr'iivtf *H{«rtXvy«*'i «a« rut »f«I»»JK n»«TM[, ■ Kn«i« Ti ««> 

y-Hui nc Airi>^ *if[rf >9* r,uM' fin «tf(i' itviJ^yn*- !ib3l>^ 
L U. 
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terst, vAa pV(^^c4lt^ ^^t in jfiction wiihoutt otfy 

tk9HgJ^t.tf^i^ihi(ji^^^^\nMk0 their writings 
efmifyt9l;c^t^bl^h:jfin^t^^^^ of their kittorji 

th!Bj!tJf^fiJtaifttr9^^ y^hick \th^ 

hi^f^hAV.ffen^mr he^rdy.. nor received vpw. the 
mitMfity ^ 0HC^tfyer person j proceeding mertijf 
^p^ thi^:pKineipky, th<i$ they should be mast likehf 
to please Jteppifi'si^tnifi^ by having_ 'Recourse to what 
wui jfiitrvcflous c^id: msaK- ' \ On t^is account we m9g 
more ^qfelgs tnwt po ff^siod and Hf^mei\ when thejfi 
present u§ wftk a list of Depiigods and Heroesi^ 
and even, io the tri^gic poets^^ than to Ciesias^ 
HerodotuSy and HellanicuSy and writers of that 
doss. Even the generality of historians^ wha 
wrote about jflesander, are not safely to be trusted: 
for they speak with great confidence^ relying upon 
the glofy of the monarchj whom they celebrate; 
and to the remoteness of the countries^ in wldch 
he was engaged; even at the extremities of Ada ; 
at a great distance from us and our concerns. 
This renders them very secure. For what is re- 
ferred to a distance is difficult to be confuted. la 
another place, apeaking of India, he says, that 
it was very difficult to arrive at the truth : for 
the '* writers^ who must necessarily be appealed 



—7 A>Xx ixofo^ iie«r*^ rctvavrim Xiyi » «oXX«xk* o«v' Ai «rt^ rm 
1 15. p. 1006. 
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to^ i^ere%nco$Ui(iualopposHwny and contradicted 
^e another. .Afid bow, say3 Strabo, , could it be 
qtherwiief for, if they erred sq shamefully when 
they hind ocular proof how could they epeak with 
certainty^ %fk^fi they were led by hearsay ? la 
HQpther place " he excuses the mistakes of the 
antient.poetS) sayings tliat we must not wonder 
\£ they sooietimes deviated from the truth, when 
people in ages more enlightened were so ignorant^ 
and so devoted to every thing marvellous and in<^ 
credible. He had above given the poets even the 
preference tg oth^r writers : but herein his zeal 
transported him too far. The first writers were 
the poets; and the mischief began from them. 
They fiihtf infected traditioi^ ; . and mixed it with 
allegory, and fable. Of this Atbenagoras accuses 
them very justly }. and says^ ^ that the greatest 



See also I. 77 19 2, 3, 4. And Diodonis Siculus. 1. 1. p. €3* 
Of Herodblus and other writers—- 'Ixov^mc «r^^i»amc vm aJ^ 

^ Ov Oo^^roy i'tifcu mfi rv 'O/aij^v* xm ya^ rvc tri yi*m|piic 
cxiiFtf VttX^a #yvoftVy xa» rt^aTohsythv, Strabo. ]. 7* p* 4jS. 

^ Oil^ft evr Ocfiet xat' O^ncov xa» Hcrio&of utai rovf otofiava xst$ 
ytmi torraq to*c vw* avr$tf A«yo^tfo»( Oio*?' iJMfTvpu h xcti *Hpo^oTOf — - 
*H^oJb9 y«^ xa% '0/»iipor i^xinf TiTf«x©^oK •rt^y ^xtit Tft^vrt^ 
MfjM ytfta^at, mm ov vAiio^t. *Ovto« ^i uatp, o« vo»i}^arrrc Oioyoyian 
*iSktiaif keu roioi Oioio'i raq urtitPVfAheti ^vnq, xat rifAaf xai rt^ta^ 
iuKorrtfy xai ttha avrtif ^/Aatyorrif' «i ^i itxorf; fu^f* f^v^*> xXanxf 
luM 7^f A«9}y xeu fliyljpianro«'o»i)Tixi| i|^«y, ev^i vojum^ofto. Athehagor9 

Legatio. p. 292. See Herodotus. 1. 2. c.*53. * 
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abuses of true knowledge canle from them. I in- 
sist^ says this learned father, that - we owe to 
OrpheuSy Homer j and Hesiod, the fictitious names 
end genealogies of the Pagan DttthmSj whom 
they are pleased to style Gods : and- 1 tan produte 
Herodotus for a witness to what I- assert. He 
informs us, that Homer and Hesiod were about 
four hundred years prior to himself; and not 
more. These, says he, were the persons whofrsi 
framed the theogony of the Greeks ; and gace ap* 
pellations to their Deities ; and distinguished them 
according to their several ranks and departments. 
They at the same time described them under dif^ 
ferent appearances : for till their time there was 
not in Greece any representation of the Gods^ 
either in kulpture or painting ; not any specimen 
of the statuary^ s art exhibited : no such suistt- 
tutes were in those times thought of. 

The antient history and mythology of Greece 
was partly transmitted by the common traditions 
of the natives : and partly preserved in those 
original Doric hymns, which were universally 
sung in their Prutaneia and temples. These ivcre 
in the antient Amonian language; and said to 
have been introduced by ^^ Pagasus^ Agj'ieus, and 



' ^' Pauaanias. L 10. p. 8O9. Clomens mentions AyviM tv^t 
r«» '£<fiQ* Cohort, p. 44, 
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Olen. This last some represent as a Lycian; 
others as an Hyperborean : and by many he was 
esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by 
l^e Purcones^ or priests of the Sun : and by the 
female, Hierophants : of whom the chief upon 
record were ^ Phaihmis, ^ Phmnonoe, and Ba^. 
The last of these mentioos Olen, as the inven- 
tor of verse, and the most antient priest oi 
Phcebus. 

** AAhv f* Of ymrc WfutPf 4oiCoie ir^o^mc^ 

These hymns grew, by length of time, obsolete; 
and scarce intelligible. They were, however, 
translated, or rather imitated, by Pamphos, 
Rhianus, Phemius, Homer, Bion Proconnesius, 
Onomacritus, and others. Many of the sacred 
terms could not be understood, nor interpreted ; 
they were however ^ retained with great reve^ 



t^MO^, L 5^ p. 4l6. 

^ Pkusaniss. 1. 10. p. SJS. of Pbaonnis and the Sibyls. 

^ Pausaiiias. 1. 10, p. SO^. of Phaemonoe and antieot byiniia» 

^ Paosanias. I. 10. p. 8O9, 810. HXn/. 

'^ fjamblichos de Myjiteriis. Sixt. vii. c. 5. p. 156. 

In like manner in Samothraciu« the ancient Orpbic lan^uasn 
was obsolete, ^et tbcy retained it in tbeir tcfnple rites : 2^x!^a^$ 
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rence: 'an4 maBy.whM^ t)^y did tt^mipt to.det 
cipher,: were, piiscans jru^ ik«d .mis^fplied. UpM 
thb . baftU wa9;|he ttteplogj^.of. Gr<e«?. fonBdcii: 
from lieqfift.we)r« the iiapiqi;, <rf" G.<|d* taken ; anA 
various ilef artfneala .«^but^ :to Um 9evcnl 
Deities. -Every p^t^'^ad.swpifjthitig Miffipinikjn 
his theogopy :. m^pv^ yarin^ }M^*lsver incpnt 
aifttent,: wa% adffij^t^d. ^ ^ Qj^k^s'niihovkt the 
least hesitation : ^ ^^utru yaj "ExAtiyf c »f 0Tffv« ri 

'EXAiia-iir arftAaiirtf^o? mc oXnOcia; ^iiti»o-k. The Grt" 

ciansy ^ys Jambtichus,« aw naturatty led bf no- 
velty : Th^. invc^igatiQB ff t$Mih. U t00jkiiguing 
for a Grecian. From these antient hymns and 
roiscoQSltrued terms ^ Pfaerecydes of Sycui planAbd 
his histoiy pf the jGrods : whtch». ih^re. ia xeaios 
to think, was the sourqe of .much error. 

Such were the principles which ^ave birth to the 
mythology of the Grecians; from whence their 
antient history was in great measiire deHved. Am 
their traditions were obsolete, anU.fiU^d wilhexr 
traneous matter, it rendered it impossible for them 



TaK Ot/^MtK /«x?* *"* '^* TD^«». Diodorns. 1. 5. p. 322. 

'^ Jamblichus de Mystcr. sect. 7. c. 5. Sec notes, p. 254* 

** Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. 1. 5. p.'67R 

Such was Aristacus Proconncisius: Ai^ ym iT tk m^Mv. 
Stiabo* t* 13. 






to arrange proff^rly tlie ]>rhicipfal stents of their 
country. Thfy did noft separate and distinguish; 
but often took fo thenlsetires tha merit of trans- 
actions, irhtchwereofaprrdrdttte; afid of another 
dime. These they adopted^ iaild made their own* 
Hence, when they i!ame'to digest their history, it 
was all confused : and th^f^ere embarrassed with 
numberless contracKctions,' and absurdtties^ which 
It wail impossible to ^ retaedy. For their vanity, 
as I have shewn, would nbtHsuffi^f them to rectify 
tiieir mistakes by the authority of more antient 
and more leanled nations; ' It is Veil observed by 
Tatianus ** Assyrius, that *whert the hUtary of 
tmes past his not been duty^ adjusted, it is impossi* 
ile to arrii>e at the truth : and there has been no 
greater cause oferroV in writing, than the endea^ 
Touring to adopt what is groundless and incon*^ 
sistent. Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it 



^* Thus it is said io Euaebius from some antient accounts, thai 
Tdegonus reigned in Egypt, who was the son of Orus the shep- 
herd; and seventh from Inachus: and that he married Io. Upon 
which Scaliger asks: Si septimus ab Inacho, quomodo Io Inadu 
alia nupsit ei ? How could Io be married to him when she was to 
iiim in degree of ascent, as far off as his grandmother's great grand- 
mother ; that is six removes above him. See Scaliger on Euseb. 
ad Num. cccclxxxi. 
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down for a nilci nev&t to admit for history what is 
antecedent to letters.^ For traditionary truths 
cannot be long preserved without some change ii) 
themselves, and some addition of foreign circum- 
stances. This accretion will be in every age en** 
larged ; till there will at last remain 8on>e feW 
outlines only of the original occurrence. It has 
been maintained by many, that the Grecians had 
letters very early : but it will appear upon inr 
quiry to have been a gproiindless notion, Hipsc 
of the antientSi who considered the matter more 
carefully, have made no scruple to set aside their 
^ pretensions. Josephns in particular takes notice 
of their early claim ; but cannot allow it : ^ Tke^^ 
says this learned hbtorian, tttio tcouU Mny ike 
introdactionof letters omougtheGf^ks the highest^ 
verjf gravely tell us, that they xtere bf^ught octr 
by the Phenkians, and Cadrnus. Vet, ^ftcr all^ 
they cannot produce a single specimen either from 
their sacred writings, or from their popular re- 
cords, which savours of that antiquity. Theo- 
philus takes notice of these ilit!iculties; and 



xft» y%tt,f%. Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. S(>4. 

^'*0« f*fr Off a^^aMra.rr,9 atrwr niv >^^' (^mu OcXemf, waum 
^o»w«f xM KaJfUf 0V/Arb-ro»T«M |ai9f it. Ov fint hI cir ixiini nt XC*" 
^i-raiTo Ti( ay ^fi^flu 0>«(e^rKy tL»ayfm,fr.t u li^K^ irr u ii^iutamQ 
miaBr.iAeia%, Josq>h. cont. Apion. 1. 1. 
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shews that all tlie obscurity, with which the 
history of Hellas is clouded, arose from this defi- 
ciency of letters. He complains^ that the ^ Hel* 
ienes had lost sight of the truth ; and could not 
recollect any genuine history. The reason of this 
is obvious : for they came late to the knowledge of 
letters in comparison of other nations. This they 
cotfesSy by attributing the invention of them to 
people prior to themselves ; either to the Chaldeans^ 
or the Egyptians: or else to the Fhenicians. 
Another cause of failure^ which relates to their 
theology^ and still greatly prevails^ is owing to 
their not making a proper disquisition about the 
true object of worship: but amusing themselves 
with idUy and unprofitable speculations. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended 
-to give a list of Argive princes, of which twenty 



Miirfi atfTVc ru» y^cuAfAatrvf rui f|M.iri»^i»c iA%ro^wi ytyttuff^at mu at;To» 
•MtXvytfM, facn^rrt^ rm y^ouft^Mrm f v^^ou, «» ^i » aire Xail>Jttnti*f m li 
WOL^ Atyvimviy aXXoi Y a»'a7o ^Mvixwr. ^itnri^»| en iirraiery x«» 
WTOMi^iy wi^i Oitf fA9i 'V&itf^iroi rr.t /Ays»«r, aXX» iri^i ^ariaiwv «ai 
m9%tfiKut w^y^ruu Theoph. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 4C0. 

Plutarcli assures us, that Homer was not knonn to the Athe- 
nians till the time of liipparchus, oboqt the 63d Olympiad, yet 
some writers maLle him three, some four, some fi%*c hundred years 
before that xra. It b scarce possible .that he should have been 
so unknown to them if they had heea acquainted with letters. 
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preceded the war of ^^ Tror. But what b moie 
extraordinary, they boasted of a series of twcatf* 
six Kings at Sicyon^ comprehending a space of 
one thousand years, all which kings were befine 
the time of ^ Theseus and the ArgonantSw AinOBg 
those, who have given the list of the Argive kii^ 
is ^ Tatianus Assyrius, who advises every person of 
sense, when he meets with these high pretensiom^ 
to consider attentively, that there was not m simgk 
voucher^ not even a tradition of anjf recordy to 
authenticate these histories : for eoen Cadmms was 
many ages after. It is certain, that the Helladians 
had no tendency to learning, till they were 
awakened by the Asiatic Greeks : and it was feven 
then some time before letters were in general use^ 
or any histories, or even records attempted. For 
if letters had been current, and the materials for 
writing obvious, and in common use, how comes 
it that we have not one specimen older than the 
reign of Cyrus? And how is it possible, if the 
Grecians liad any records, that they should be so 
ignorant about some of their most famous men? 



*^ Eusebius. Chron. p. 54. 

*'Eusebius.Chron. p. I9. Synccllus. p. I4S, 152. 

The kings of Sicyon were taken from Castor llhodius. 

^ Kai xipt ''^^^ »cf>cx* av9n9at x»ra vuffiiq ax^iCiuk, in umrm tv 

*^fMTa> irtX^Ac r<'(«(* * ^* Tatianus Assyrius. p. 274. 

1 
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lomer how little is known i and of what is 
mitted, how Uttle, upon which we may de- 
! Seven places in Greece contend for his 
: while many doubt whether he was of Gre- 
original. It is said of Pythagoras, ^"^ that 
rding to Hippobotrus he was of Samos : but 
oxenus, who wrote his life, as well as Aristar- 
, and Tbeopompus, makes him a Tyrrhenian, 
rding to Neanthes he was of Syria, or else a 
e of Tyre. In like manner Thales was said 
ierodotus, Leander, and Duris, to have been 
enician: but he was by others referred to 
tus In Ionia. It is reported of Pythagoras, 
he visited Egypt in the time of Cambyses. 
I thence he betook himself to Crotou in 
: where he is supposed to have resided till 
ist year of the seventietli Olympiad : conse- 
tly he could not be above thirty or forty years 
to the birth of iEschylus and Pindar. What 
t can we give to people for histories many 
backward ; who were so ignorant in matters 
iportance, which Iiappened in the days of 
fathers? The like difficulties occur about 
ecydes Syrius; whom Suidas styles Baby- 
ts : neither the time, when he lived, nor the 



lemens Alexand. 1. 1. p. 35S. and Diogenes Laertius, from 
Tchas, and Hcniciidcf. 
L. I. V 
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phcr of his birth, hmvr bcm ercr utisfkctoril^ 
pro\Td. Till Eudoxus bad been in Egypt die 
Grrtnns did not knov* the space of which die 
Ime year consisted. ** Axa' «7Mcrr« tmk • »MRnfc 

Another reason may be gireii for the obscnrity 
in the Grecian hsstcrv, even vhen letters had 

m 

been introduced acioQsr tfaenu Tbey had n diikfidi 
antiMthv to erenr libm:3P«i lancuaae : and were 
eqyaihr pteindBced in rivtMsr of their own. Thb 
hj;!$ pifc»eii ttriaotrctrd : yet vas attended with die 
aaost ikcal cciis(^{u?xKre^ They war misled hf 
the too fre.It delicacy ot' thnr ear; and could 
not bt^u w Y term vabkh appe-^reti to theai harha- 
rou:^ and uncuuth. On "Im account dvy ddier 
rejected rbre^ '^ appeibtiocs : 0€ so HMMMkd 
and ctsait:^ thixn. that thev became, in sound 
and raeaum^, e^^euciauy iiitierecL And as they 
were ;i:cac!ied to cncix own countrv^ and its em- 

m 

coKB:5^ chey pre5>amcd that every thiss: was to be 
ioQktd for am^ns^ cheuwelwik They did 



^ Scrabo. I 17. p. iKjt. 

** .Itiiuii ini:ijuuuK :iiac :iie :3uti Onupujs -.vqft wonkuppedilft 
pItttX' 111 K^'MC, wuicii ac c'julii nut !j|i«n:!ty oa accuuxic at' is 

li-vi.^i >{i:ii)u juiiifrauititf iiaiiiLS bticuuH! ciitfv were tuo rtn^ 
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sider, that the titles of their Gods, the names of 
cities, and their terms of worship, were imported : 
that their ancient hymns were grown obsolete : 
and that time had wrought a great change. They 
explained every thing by the language in use, 
without the least retrospect or allowance : and all 
names and titles from other countries were liable 
to the same rule. If the name were dissonant; 
and disagreeable to their ear, it was rejected as 
barbarous : but if it were at all similar in sound to 
any word in their language, they changed it to 
that word ; though the name were of Syriac ori- 
ginal ; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia. 
The purport of the term was by these means 
changed : and the history, which depended upon 
it, either perverted or effaced. When the title 
Melech, which signified a King, was rendered 
MiiXf;^o( and Miix«;^iof, sweet and gentle^ it referred 
to an idea quite different from the original. But 
this gave them no concern: they still blindly 
pursued their purpose. Some legend was imme- 
diately invented in consequence of this misprision, 
some story about bees and honey, and the mistake 
was rendered in some degree plausible. This is a 
circumstance of much consequence ; and deserves 
our attention greatly. I shall have occasion to 
speak of it repeatedly; and to lay before the 
reader some entire treatises upon the subject For 
this failure is of such a nature, as^ when detected. 
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and fairly explained, will lead us to the solution 
of many dark and enigmatical histories^ with 
which the mythology of Greece abounds. The 
only author, who seems to have taken any notice 
of this unhappy turn in the Grecians, is I^iilo 
BLblius. ^' He speaks of it as a circumstance of 
very bad consequence, and says, that it was thf 
chief cause of error and obscurity: hence, when 
he met in Sanchoniathon with antient names, he 
did not indulge himself iu whimsical solutions ; 
but gave the true meaning, which was the lesuU 
of some event or quality whence the name waf 
imposed. This being a secret to the Greeks, they 
always took things iu a wrong acceptation; being 
misled by a twofold sense of the terms which 
occurred to them : one was the genuine and ori* 
ginal meaning, which was retained in thelaoguage 
whence diey were taken : the other was a forced 
sense, which the Greeks unnaturally deduced fpMB 
their own language, though there was no relatioB 
between them. The same term in difierent Ian* 
guages conveyed difierent and opposite ideas: 



^' MiTs T«L'T« T>saifr.9 '£XXj|0'ft aiTUKTou (• ^»Am>) Xiyw, mi yif 
fAMTaiui tuna w^'K^uu^ ^»iri»^fA<6a, aXXa v^ raq avd«c ««{Ik1d;|qs; 
tut t9 To»( Wfayuao'ip ovofjMrvp' avi^ oi *EAXi(Mc a7fMU«mc> «Mar; 
ff|i^i|arro, irXani6im( ri) auf iCo?a» rvt ^numrtt, Philo apod Eu- 

sebitim. P. £. 1. l. c. x. p. 34. 

o 
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and as they attended only to the meaning in their 
own tongue, they were constantly ^ mistaken. 

It may appear strange to make use of the 
mistakes of any people for a foundation to build 
upon : yet through these failures my system wiH 
be in some degree supported : at least from a de- 
tection of these errors, I hope to obtain much 
light For, as the Grecian writers have preserved 
a kind of uniformity in their mistakes, and thert 



^ Bozrah, a citadel, tbey changed to Cv^o'e^ a skin. Out of 
Ar, the capital of IMoab, they formed Areopolis^ the city of the 
Iklan* TThe river Jaboc they expressed lo Bacchus. They did 
not know that diu in the east signified an island: and therefore 
out of Diu-Socotra in the Red-Sea, they formed the island Dios- 
coridcs: and from Diu-Ador, or Adorus, they made an island 
Diodorus. The same island Socotra they sometimes denominated 
the island of Socrates. The place of fmintains, Ai-Ain, they at- 
tributed to AjaXy and called it Ai«rrof AKfompMr, in the same sea. 
The antient frontier town of Egypt, Rhinocolurai they derived 
from (K> f ^oc, a nose : and supposed that some people's noses were 
here cut off. Pannonia they derived from the Latin panniis, cloth. 
So Nilus was from m iXv;: Gadeira quasi Fi;; ht^», Nccus iu 
Egypt and Ethiopia signified a king : but such kings thoy have 
tnmed to fisevoK: and the city of Necho, or Royal City, to 
NictflTiXK and Nnt^ov^XK* 

Lythnachus in his Egyptian history changed the name of 
Jerusalem to It^onTm : and supposed that the city was* so called 
because the Israelites in their march to Canaan nsed to plunder 
templeSy and steal sacred thingiB. See Josephus contni Ap, 1. 1. 
c. 34. p. 467' 
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appears plainly a rule and method of deviation, it 
will be very possible, when this method is well 
known, to dccypher what is covertly alluded to ; 
and by these means arrive at the truth. If the 
openings in the wood or labyrinth are only as 
chance allotted, we may be for ever bewildered : 
but if diey are made with design, and some me- 
thod be discernible, this circumstance, if attended 
to, will serve for a clue, and lead us through tl^ 
maze. If we once know that what the Greeks, 
in their mythology, styled a wolf, was the Sun ; 
that by a dog was meant a prince, or Deity ; that 
by bees was signified an order of priests ; these 
terms, however misapplied, can no more mislead 
us in writing, than their resemblances in sculp* 
ture would a native of Egypt, if they were used 
for emblems on stone. 

Thus much I have been obliged to premise : as 
our knowledge must come through the hands of 
the '^ Grecians. I am sensible, that many learned 
men have had recourse to other means for infor-* 



" I do not mean to exclude the Romans, though I have 
mentioned them; as the chief of the knowledge which tbeyaflbid 
it the product of Greece. However, it most be confiDned, that 
we are under great obligations to Pliny, Harcelliniu, AmobiMi 
Tertuliian, Lactantius, Jerome, Macrobius; and many othen. 
They contain many necessary truths, wherever they may hate 
obtained them. 
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mation: but I have never seen any specimens 
which have afibrded much light. Thos^ to 
which I have been witness, have ratlier dazzled 
than illustrated ; and bewildered instead of con- 
ducting to the truth. Among the Greeks is con- 
tained a great treasure of knowledge. It is a rich 
mine ; which as yet has not been worked far her 
neath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot 
be obtained without much industry and labour. 
The Helladians had the best opportunities to have 
afforded us information about the antiquities of 
their country : of their negligence, and of their 
mistakes I have spoken ; yet with a proper clue 
they may still be read to great advantage. To 
say the truth, there is scarce an author of them all, 
from whom some good may not be derived. 

What has been wanting in the natives of Greece^ 
has been greatly supplied by writers of that nation 
JTom .other countries, who lived in after-times* 
Of these the principal have been mentioned ; and 
noany others might be added, who were men of 
integrity and learning. They were fond of know- 
ledge, and obtained a deep insight into antiquity : 
and, what is of the greatest consequence, they 
were attached to the trutbJ They may sometimes 
have been mistaken in their judgment: they may 
also have been deceived : but still truth was the 
scope at which they aimed. They have accord* 
ingly transmitted to us many valuable remains. 
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which^ but for them, had been buried in obliviom 
There are likewise many pagan authora^ to whodi 
Vrt are greatly indebted ; but especially to Stnibtt 
and Pausanias ; who in their difi^r^t departments 
have afforded wonderful light. Nor must w$ 
omit Josephus of Judea ; whose treatise against 
Apion must be esteemed of inestimable valve: 
indeed, all his writings are of consequence, if tead 
with a proper allowance, 

I have mentioned, that it is my purpose to gi\'e 
a history of the first ages ; and to shew the origin 
of many nations, whose descent hu been mis* 
taken; or else totally unknown. I shall speak 
particularly of one great family^ which diffused 
jtself oiisr many parts of the earth ; firoiti Whom 
the rites and mysteries^ and almost the \fliole 
science of the Gentile world, were borrowed^ 
fiut as I venture in an unbeaten track, and lu a 
waste, which has been little irequented; I diaU 
first take upon me to treat of things near Bthami^ 
before I advance to remoter discoveries. I riiaS 
therefore speak of those rites and customs^ and of 
the nations, where they prevailed ; as I sluill by 
these means be led insensibly to the discovery ef 
the people, from whom they were derived. By a 
similarity of customs, as well as by the same le- 
ligious terms, observable in diiierent countries, k 
will be easy to diew a. relation^ whkh subsisted 
l^etween sudi people, however widely dispersed. 
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They will be found to have been colonies of the 
same family ; and to have come ultimately from 
the same place. As my course will be in great 
measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the 
manner which I have mentioned ; continually 
enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point I 
aim at. 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that 
the following treatises were not written in the 
order in which they now stand ; but just as the 
subject-matter presented itself before me. As 
many, which were first composed, will occur last, 
I have been forced to anticipate some of the argu*- 
ments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient. Hence there 
will be some few instances of repetition, which 
however 1 hope will not give any great disgust: 
as what is repeated, was so interwoven in the 
argument, that I could not well disengage it from 
the text, where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some instances, where 
I differ from myself, and go contrary to positions 
ID a former treatise. These are very few, and of 
no great moment ; being such as would probably 
escape the reader's notice. But I think it more 
ingenuous^ and indeed my strict duty, to own my 
mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pass 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 



SOM£ NECESSARY 



lULES AND OBSERVATIONS 



IN EE9PECT TO 



JETYMOLOGICAL INQUIRIES ; 



AND rOE 



WE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE MYTHOLOGY 

OF GREECE. 



M^ £ must never deduce the etymology of an 
Egyptian m oriental term from the Greek tan- 
nage. £ustathiu8 well observes^ £« CofCctfo^ t* 

• We should recur to the Doric manner of ex- 
ression, as being nearest to the original 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history : and 
apposed it to have been of their own country. 

They mistook temples for Detttesi and places 
or persons. 
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They changed every foreign term to something 
similar in their own language ; to something 
similar in sound, however remote in meaning; 
being led solely by the ear. 

They constantly mistook titles for names ; and 
frem these titles multiplied their Deities and 
Heroes. 

All terms of relation between the Deities to be 
disregarded. 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our, 
while to observe the mode of error and uhtfbrmity 
of mistake. By attending to this, w^e may bring 
things back to their primitive state, and descry 
in antient terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases, 
especially in nouns imparasyllabic, when wc have 
an antient term transmitted to us either from the 
Greeks or Romans. The nominative, in both 
languages, is often abridged ; so that, from tl^ 
genitive of the word, or from the possessive, ue 
original term is to be deduced. This l^vb^ 
found to obtain even in cdfAdion ttam«6. fVoltt 
veteris we have veter for the true term; Ami 
sanguinis we have Mnguen : and tbat this idij^t 
we may prove from^nniuS) who Bays : 

^ O! pater, O! genitor, O* sanguendiisoriunduin, 

I I . !■ ■■■ M j^ ■ r . I I f I r I I I \ \\\mmMKlKfiba^ma^lt»0U^i^m^mm 

'^ Enoii Aonalcs. I. 2. — . 
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^' Cum veter occuhuit Priamus sub xnarte 
Pelasgo. 

So mentis, and not mens, was the true nomU 
native to mentis, meii.ti, men tern; as we may 
learn from the same author : 

'' Istic est de sol^ sumptus ignis, isqjie mentis 
est. 

In like manner Plebes was the nominative to 
Plebi and Plebem. 

Deficit alma Ceres, nee plebes pane potitur. 

Lucilius. 

All the common departments of the Deities are 
lo be set aside, as inconsistent and idle. Pollux 
will be found a judge ; Ceres, a law-giver ; Bac* 
thjMj the God of the yxjar ; Neptune, a physician ; 
and i^culapius, the God of thunder : and this 
not merely from the poets; but from the best 
mythologists of the Grecians, from those who 
wrote professedly upon the subject. 

I have observed before, that the Grecians in 



'^ Ennii Aonalct. 1. 1. 
'^ Apud EniMi fragmenta. 
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fbrrign words often changed the Nu final to 
Sigma. For Keren, they «Tote Kiif«c; for Cohen, 
Kimc ; for Athon, aIik ; for Bonn, Bx; ; for Sam, 



Ptople, of old, were styled the diildicn of the 
God whom they worshipped : hence they weic^ 
at hst, thought to have heen his real ofispring ; 
and he ifu looked up to as the trae parent On 
the contrary. Priests were represented as foster- 
lathers to the Deity before whom they minis- 
tered ; and Priestesses were styled tiI«mu, or 
nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage 
and title of some Deity. This condncting^God 
was in after-times supposed to have been the resi 
leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was 
imputed to this Deity solely ; who was represented 
under the character of Perseus, Dionusus^ or Her* 
cules. Hence, instead of one person, we nniit 
put a people ; and the history will be found coa« 
sonant to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves princqiab ia 
many great occurrences which were of another 
country, we must look abroad for the original^ 
both of their rites and mythology ; and applf 
to the nations from whence they were derived 
Their original history was foreign, and ingrafted 
upon the history of the country where they set- 
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tied. This is of great consequence, axid repeat- 
edly to be considered. 

One great mistake jfVequently prevails among 
people who deal in these researches, which must 
be carefully avoided. We should never make use 
of a language which is modem, or comparatively 
modem, to deduce the etymology of antient and 
primitive terms. Pezron applies to the modem 
Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says, 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was 
Jupiter, and what has the modern Celtic to do 
with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? There 
was an interval of two thousand years between 
the times of which he treats and any history of 
the Celte : and there is still an interval, not 
very much inferior to the former, before we ar- 
rive at the sera of the language to which he 
applies. 

It has been the custom of those writers, who 
have been versed in the Oriental languages, to 
deduce their etymologies from roots ; which are 
often some portion of a verb. But the names of 
places and of persons are generally an assemblage 
of qualities and titles ; such as I have exhibited 
in the treatise above ; and I believe were never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were 
obvious, and in common use ; taken from some 
well-known characteristics. Those who imposed , 
such names never thought of a root ; and| pro- 
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bably, did not know the purport of tlie term. 
Whoever, therefore, in etymology, has recoune 
to this method of investigation, seems to me to 
act like a person who should seek at the fountain^ 
head for a city which stood at the mouth of a 
ri\"cr. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 



or TH> 



HELLADIANS, 

AMD THEIR ORIGIN; 

In order to otmuic 9ome Obfeetioni. 



S I have mentioned that the Helladians came 
\n Egypt, and the east ; it may be proper to 
'iate an objection which may be made, to the 
ount I give ; as if it were contradictory to the 
or of the scriptures, as they are in general un- 
itood. Greece, and the islands of Greece, are 
.dnually supposed, from the account given by 
aes^, to have been peopled by the sons of 
het i and there is scarce any body, either an* 
it or modern, who has touched upon this sub- 
^ but has imagined Juvan to have been the 
le as Ion, the son of Xuth, from whom the 
ians were descended. This latter point I shall 



'^'^m 



^'Genesis, c. 10. y. 5. 

oju I. a 
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not coDtroTCft at picsc^t. In top c ct to the 
forsitr, the accooat given in the scriptures is 
undoubtedly most tme. The sons of Japhct did 
people the iilrs of the Gentiles; bj whick is 
meant the regions of Giteocaod Europe, sepaiaird 
in great measure from the Asiatic continent by the 
intervention of the sea. They certainly were die 
first inhabitants of those conntrios. But the 
Helladians though hy family lomana, vere not 
of this race. Thnrcarmeafiervards; and all their 
best writers aj^ree, that when their ancostors made 
their way into these provinces, they were possessed 
by a prior people. Who these were is no wheit 
Wlafanafy fwd : only tbey a^i^reie to tnraa tketa Sa 
genenrt Saj^^ 4^t k rude, attcinliKedfeople. 'ib 
my system (depends gMittv ap6n this poibtt to 
takfe alrat t^tty prejudice to my opinion, I will 
in SMK decree anacnpate, m*hac I sfadtt herenAtr 
More fully prove^ t accordingly submit tb the 
tteader the fbtlounng evidcBO^ ; %iiich ttt (MB- 
'paratively feUF, if we consider wliat ittiglft te 
lirottgfat to this *pQrpose. These nrfe to ^heM^ tittt 
the Hefladians were of a diflerent rwst fkttii lik 
iMAis of Japhdt : and tUat Ihe eoointry, «llttn tftqr 
'dame to it, was in the pM^ssion of another pMpk: 
'VftnAi people they AstingQidied from ihrmilHf 
by the title of fia^Ca^o*. 

•Ti wf^ rwf 'EAXniftfir cMCDcftv avT8» Ba^Ca^oi* r^iJsp JSl.Tt 
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wxXatoy. Strlbo. 1. 7- p. 321. 

Eio-i i^ tpLtafu flsj^ki^ff o» BasCajoj. Plato in Cratylo. 
vol. 1. p. 42i. 

iffciptay. PtfnSinias. 1. 1. p. 100. 

Afxxiia¥ Ba^Sx^oi uxri(rxv. Scholia ApoUoDli Rhod. 

I 3. V. 461. 

DlOtllorUS mentions^ AOnyais? — XTOiXHg Txlrw rm 
Tlf Ai^Tir. 1. 1. p. 24. 

'M^4 toK AOnvftioK. ibidem. 

AfViCanus having spoken of the Egyptian rites, 

says, **Ori Tf AOuPdiiSi; ro» aurtfv kiy^imoi^ a'R-oAaucfv 
iBKi fv ru Tf neoB^yu 8roiro|X7ro;. Apud Euseb. Pnep. 

Evan. 1. X. c. x. p. 491* 

Concerning penons from Egypt 

VL^p^^, Aiyx/moir u9, ^ue yXAMVft? niriraTo. 'Cedreniis. 
p. fa. 

Ckx^di)/, AtyrHrrioc to ytroc, ^xso'c rac Atfjvac. Scholia 

>iypbMpfa. Pluti. 

*&Tii BE^o T.xiw^ iroXf»( Kiyyyimx^y 

lilt^ft T09 xxrx Hyuyoir KarakXuo-juiov fxfivov, 

*0 XLfXfo4/ va^fyiyoiffif AfifivaK tii^ 'EXXftJoc. J« 

I'sMWs. Cfail. V. hist. 18. 

Kfk^o^y, AiyviTTio? ro y»o?, ^^i rbtq AOni^ftC. Snidas. 
FlMsatllU mentions AtXtyx apmoMf^ ^ Aiyjim. 
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Tnf.triiiiRna.1 from thence, win kui bem die 
ccw^pari^.n ^.f Chiria. Duxioni&. L I. pu 17. He 
^ve u-je Atbeniau Uws. Pocpfayrj mmtioai 

p. 431* 

It 1% %aid, that Danatu was a natxTC of the citj 
Ch^mmM ; from whence he made hb expedition 
t/> fj recce. Ax¥%9^ Xif^f^m^. Herodotus. L S. c 91" 

Navem primus ex Mgypto Danaos advexit 
Piiny. 1. 7. c. 56. He brought a colony with him. 

f£ Aty writ. Diodorus. L 1. p. £4. 

All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypt 

^ji»v*iar* aw t^rri^ it rmt Attftttn iyiftsBH Atyvwnu 

tiaytyttu Hcrodotus. 1. 6. c. 53. 

The I^ceda:monians esteemed themselves of die 
same family as the Caphtorim of Palestine: hence 
tlicry fturmiscd, that they were related to the Jewi. 
1 Maccalu-es. c. IS. v. 20, 81. Josephus: A. /• 
1. 18. c. 4. p. 6o6. Perseus was supposed to have 
been a foreigner. 'Ac '< i Jlif^ttn xoytc Mymu^ 

•WTK • ni^fffuc f»ir Ae^-uf w tyt9iro *£XAv. HcrodotOS. 
1. li, c. 34. 

It is said of Cadmus, that he came originally 
from l^gypt, in company with Phoenix. KaJ^ 
MAI ^•i»i{ «vf GiiC*i» rwf AftywT«ftw» £useh. Chioo- 

p. 16. 
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Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival 
of Cadmns with a company of Sait®. They 
founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: 
also Thebes in Boeotia. They were of Egypt; but 
he says, that they came last from Sidon. It is in 
a passage, where he speaks of a former race in 
Attica before those of Eg}'pt called Saitse : nxfiir 

rwf ^fTOiXTio'Avrwv ufifov ixft HociraVy xai xxToixf\(rayru¥ 
2i/ftiyi»v yxp sroi a?ro<xo( £k KaJjcxs th Aynvo^oq, Chron. 

p. 14. The antient Athenians worshipped Isis : 
and were in their looks, and in their manners par- 
ticularly like the Egyptians. Kai rat? i^cat?, xai 

Toic fiOco'ty ofAQiorotrxg uvoii To»f AiyuTXiOK. The whole 

of their polity was plainly borrowed from that 
country. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24, 25, 26. 

It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in 
his travels over the earth in company with his 
daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he 
bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c. 10. 
p. 38. 

This is not unlike the account given by the 
Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning Cecrops : 
from whence the legend may receive some light. 

A9i|»d(C o^ywxto'f. Zatc it xar* Aiyuirrts? ii Afiiii^ds Acycrai, 

fife ^Tio-»if Xasfag. Lycoph. v. 111. Schol. 

Hence it is, that almost the whole of the my- 
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thology of Greece is borrowed frqm Egypt. 

AiyjxTiCtfir 'Hfuxi Ti, icxt 0f8c. Diodonia. L 1. p. jKL 
All th^ir rites and ceremonies were from tbe sam^ 
quarter. 

rsTW ^E^Xfivtq ixiiAaifixact, Herud. 1. 3. C. 5& 

ix nj> AiybiTTH ct-rnxofAivx ra oMvofAarai tup 6tf«ffi» Ueiod* 

I. 2. c. 52. See alsu L 2. c. 4. 

* rnif "ExxoJa. Herod. L 2. c. 50. Hence it is said 
that the Corybantes, with their mother Comba^' 
came and settled at Athens : Kg/caSi;; irrar^ ^^mtoi 
fjLfiTtfo^. Nonni Dionys. 1. 13. And that thi; 
priests at Athens, styled Eumolpids, were from 
Egypt. Diodorus Siculus. L 1. p. 25. One of thf 
Egyptians, who brought these rites to Greece, if 
mentionied under the name of Melampus : as tljtf 
Egyptians are, in general, under the character of 

Melampodes. *E>J^n(n ya^f fn MO^i^iraf cn^ i 

wfifd.7mv T8 faWH. Herod. I. 2. c. 49- He is likfr? 
wise said to have first introduced physic : by 
which this only is meant, that physic too came 
from Egypt. 
T9 the same purpose may be consulted Lucitn 
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de Suri4 De&. n^ftiroi fA^p apS^onraw AiyuTTio* xtA. 

Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10. c. 4. p. 4^9. and c. 5. 
p. 473. Clemens Alexand. 1. 1. p. 361, 381. Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. SO. p. 62^ 63. and p. 86, 
87. Tatianus Assyrius. p. 243, 274. Thucydides. 
1. 1. c. 2, 3. 
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TBESCZ D£PUCIBLE: 



EXEMPLIHED IN THE NAMES OF CITIES, LAKES, 

AND RIVERS. 



Max. Tyrius. Dissert, viii. p. 81. 

jfVs the divine honours paid to the Sun, and 
the adoration of fire, were at one time almost 
universal, there will be found in most places a 
similitude in the terms of worship. And though 
this mode of idolatry took its rise in one parti- 
cular part of the world, yet, as it was propagated 



V. -.rTr-t fir rsiiTni -=1? Hr-sir. iii'vr*— ▼tos-It 

• 

• . • — « 

err ^j* v-rT^if- i:iif r* rt** vzjz ^ri^rS:^ : » tbit 
tilt **7 T^js'^sTj^ »mT b* »fc-:r"3i-iii« inr Tiir iisioiy 
cf tTjt y^ltx^ Tzjt 17i.f inl trceir zi respect to 

V *Tt tr,*!?r»t - fct 25 5»rrT-i *sd '■iich imr de- 
ikVT-zua/.G rrwT: :ife S-ic Lrd £rt I t b f j g fe re 
fMSa KVftcif thai tht trrrxx^Disirs wlncii I shiii 
iiv btffJTt ih* Ttkxkrr trill tci ^land iingle and 
tin&upf^orted ; bet there \r:l'. be £n apparent ana- 
Jo^- tiifoughout the **bole. The allasion will not 
be csisuH and remote, nor be obtained by undue 
iiiflexions and distortions : but, however compli- 
cated the name may appear, it nill resolve itself 
easily into the original teims ; and, when le- 
sTilved, the truth of the etvmoloffv will be asccr- 
tained by the concomitant histonr. If it be a 
Deity, or other personage, the truth M'ill appear 
Tiom his office and department ; or with the at- 
tributes imputed to him. To begin, then, with 
Hritient Latium. If I should have occasion to 
sjicak of the Goddess Feronia, and of the city 
ricnomlnatcd from her, I should deduce the name 
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irom Fer-On, ignis Dei Solis; and suppose the 
place to have been addicted to the worship of the 
Sun, and the rites of fire. I accordingly find, 
from Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this sort 
were practised here : and one custom, which re- 
mained even t6 the time of Augustus, consisted 
in a ceremony of the priests, who used to walk 
.barefoot over burning coals: ' ru/«ypK ys; irpr» 

tu^iaviv oififetKietVj km c^9iiM /MtyatAnv* The priest^ 

with their feet naked, walked over a large quantity 
£^ live coals andcinders. The town .stood at the 
bottom of Mount Soracte, sacred to Apollo; and 
.the priests were styled Hirpi. Aruns, in Virgil, 
in his address to Apollo, takes notice of this 
custom : 

. * Summe Deiim, roagni custos Soractis, ApoUo, 
Quern primi colimus ; cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ig«em 
Cuitores multi premimus vestigia pruni ; 
, Da, Pater. 

The temple is said to have been founded oa 
account of a pestilential ' vapour, which arose 



V Strabo. 1. 5. p. 346. 

* VirgiL Mn. 1. xi. v. 7SS. 

' Servius upoa the foregoing pasuge. 
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from a cavern ; and to which some shepherds 
were conducted by (Auxoj) a wolf. Were I t© 
attempt the decyphering of Ferentum, I shquttd 
proceed in a manner ansdogous to that above. 1 
should su[^ose it to have been named Fer^En^ 
SgniSy ve/ Soiis fonSy from something p^?ctllito 
either in its rites or situation. I accohiingly 
find, that there was a sacred fountain, Whose 
waters were styled Aqu« Ferentin®, — cuinumen 
ttiani, et divinus cultus tributus ^fuit. Hete was 
a grove, equally sacred, mentioned by ' livj^ 
stud others; where the ftntient Latiaes used to 
hold their chief asslemblies. As this gtuiid meet- 
ing ased to be in a place denominaljed froln fiiiCi 
it was the cause of those councils being calM 
Feriae Latins. The fountain, which ran through 
the grove, arose at the foot of mount * Albanus, 
and afterwards formed many ^ pools. 

The tintient Cuthites, and the Peraians after 
them, had a great veneration for fountains and 
strean)s ; which also prevailed among other na- 
tions^ so as to have been at one time almost 



• ♦ Cluver. Italia. 1. 2. p. 719- 

•Livy. 1.1. c 49. Pompcius Fcsttis. 

^ Not far from hi-iice \va^ a district called Ager Solonus. Sol- 
On is a compound of the two most common names gi\*en to the 
$un, to whom the place and waters were sacred. 

^ Dionysius Halicarnasscnsis. 1. 3. 

1 
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universal. Of this regard among the Persians 

Herodotus takes notice': ' Z^*rah vorafAH^rtav ir«y- 

ru¥ fjkotXirA : Of all things in nktutt ^hey reverence 
rivers most. But if these rivers were attended 
Vith iiiiy taifer6u8 or valine quiility> or u4th iny 
eety 'ehi))tiMi, they W6re adjudged to be stik 
niore tacred, ^nd eV6r distinguished with 9&at 
tf de tfiHhe Deity. The toaCtv«s of ^pt bad thfe 
Vkt \eaknti(iiL Other nMionSj Mys ^ Athanasiua^ 
yiverenced Hvers and fountains ; ^r, ^bove mU 
Petfpk in the ^td&rld^ ihe 'Egyptians held tkffm iM 
the highest kdndat, and esteemed them as dkme. 
Julius FtrmicUB gives the «atne aceount of theiii. 
^'iEgyplii aqtias liMefiGium pietdpientes aqaaia 
^6olttnt,- a<|tsn supplicant From -hence the cnr- 
^m passed Hvestwai^d to Greece, Italy, und thfe 
totremities of £M:ope. Ib pi^oof tf which tSut 
following iuBcripfeioh h to be found in Gmter : 



^ Herodotus. L 1. c. I3S. 

^wo% h juu vicvr4 *tu «ursji*ti0ii> (oi Zlt^aat), llcrodotUS. 1. !• 

Eidetis teraporibus priscis Persas fluvium coluisse. Aroobius 
«dvenu8 Gentes. 1. 6, p. 1 96. 

TifufMMt, Kfti 0i«c ofayo^tvuci. Atbanasius ad Versus Gentes. 
'p^3. 

A»7WT»«i v^aTi dvH^i* Kturoi fAtp avcta^ Muvoy ro^i A^ytffrrn^^ tB 
lht^> Lucian. Jupiter Tragcsd. v. 2. p. 223. Edit. Salrtiurii. 
JuliQs t^irthtcas. p. I. 



!• 
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in Hispanii 
FONTI DIVINO. 

How much it prevailed among the Romans wt 
learn from Seneca. ^ Magnorum fluviorum capita 

veneramur coluntur aquarum calendum fbn- 

tes; et quasdam stagna, qu» vel opacitas, vd 
immensa altitudo sacravit It mattered not what 
the nature of the water might b^ if it had a pe- 
culiar quality. At Thebes, in Ammonia, was a 
fountain, which was said to have been cold by 
day, and warm at night *H u^n^ "jkaXsitm rm 
iU4«. // was named the fountain of the Sun. In 
Campania was a fountain Virena ; which I should 
judge to be a compound of Vir-£n, and to signify 
Ignis fons, from being dedicated to the Deity of 
fire, on account of some particular quality.' I 
accordingly find in ^ Vitruvius, that it was a 
medicinal spring, and of a strong vitriolic nature. 
The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a '^ Piren(V 
of the same purport as Virena, just 



" Gruter. Iiucript. voK 1. p. xdv. 
" SenecsEpist 41. 

" Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 181. The true name wfs pioba£ly Ci- 
niie, orCurane. 

■♦ Vitruvij Architect. 1. 8. p. l63. 

*» Pliny. ).4. c.4. p. J 92. Ovid. Mctaniorph. LS. 
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diA a beautiful fountain sacred to Apollo, 
s '^ image was at the head of the water 
d a sacred inclosu^e. 

) read of a Pyrene, which was a fountain of 
er nature ; yet of the same etymology, how- 
differently expressed. It was a mountain, 
^ve name to the vast ridge called Saltus 
\xi. It is undoubtedly a compound of 
-ain, and signifies a fountain of fire. I 
1 imagine, without knowing the history of 
ountry, that this mountain once flamed; 
hat the name was given from this circum- 
;. Agreeably to this, I find, from Aristotle 
irabilibus, that here was formerly an erup- 
)f fire. The same is mentioned by Posido- 
n Strabo ; and also by Diodorus, who adds, 

v.i¥ o^D tia. TO o-ujUbCfCfixoc xXuSnvftt Iluf niraia. That 

ountains from hence had the name of Py- 

Mount iEtna is derived very truly by 

irt from Aituna, fornax ; as being a reser- 

f molten matter. There was another very 



usanias. 1. 2. p. 117. lEr* y* ^n ««* AToX^«M? ayfl^^^o^ »^oc 

e and Virene are the same name, 
r, Pir, Phur, Vir : all signify fire, 
odorus Siculut. 1. 5. p. 312. 



.. I. 
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antient name, Inessus ; by which the natives 
called the hill, as well as the city, which was 
towards the bottom of it. The name is a com- 
pound of Ain-Es, like Hanes in Egypt ; and sig- 
nifies a fountain of fire. It is called Ennesia by 
Diodorus, who says that tliis name was after* 
wards changed to iEtna. He speaks of the ciQr; 
but the name was undoubtedly borrowed from 
the mountain, to which it was primarily applica- 
ble, and upon which it was originally conferred : 

Evfuo-ftAv. Strabo expresses the name Innesa, and 
informs us, more precisely, that the upper part 
of the mountain was so called, Oi If ^Amam 

a%n<ruv. Upon this, the people, withdrawing them^ 
selves, went and occupied the upper part of Mount 
JEtna, which was called Innesa. The city Hanes, 
in Eg}'pt, was of the same etymology ; being 
denominated from the Sun, who was styled 
Hanes, Ain-Es, fons ignis sive lucis. It was 
the same as the Arab Heliopolis, called now 
Matarea. Stephanus Byzantinus calb the ci^ 
Inys : for that is manifestly the name he gives 
it, if we , take away the Greek terminatioD. 



" Diodorus Sicalus. I. xi. p. 57* 
•'Strabo. 1.6. p. 412. 
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IwwvK, ^oXic A»yu9rT« : but Herodotus, ** from 
vhom he borrows, renders it lenis. It would 
have been more truly rendered Doric^ lanis ; for 
that was nearer to the real name* The historian, 
however, points it out plainly, by saying, that it 
was three days journey from Mount **Casius; 
and that the whole way was through the Arabian 
desert. This is a situation which agrees with 
no other city in all Egypt, except that which 
was the Onium of the later Jews. With this it 
accords precisely. There seem to have been two 
cities named On, from the worship of the Sun. 
One was called Zan, Zon, and Zoan, in the land 
. of Go-zan, the ** Goshen of the scriptures. The 

^ Stephaaus says that it was near Mount Casius : but Hero* 
dotos expressly tells us, that it was at the distance of three days 
journey from it. 

A^ro ravnti ra t/bive^»a ra tvi OaAdMV^^ M'XC^ In'^av voXiof in 
TV A^aCixv. Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 5. 

JbiMK. Herodotus, ibidem. 

^ Go-zan is the place, or temple, of the Sun. I once thought 
that Goshen, or, as it is sometimes expressed, Goaan, was the 
iaine as Cushan : but I was certainly mbtaken. The district of 
Goshen was indeed the nome of Cushan ; but the two words are 
not of the same purport. Goshen is ,the same as Go^ehaq, and 
Go-san, analogous to Beth-shan, and signifies the place of the 
Sun. Go«shcn, Go-shan, Go-zan, and Gau-zan, are all Taria^ 

R S 
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Other was the city On ia Arabia; called also 
Hanes. They were within eight or nine miks of 
each other, and are both mentioned together by 
the prophet ^Isaiah. For Ub princes were at 
Zoan, and his ambassadors came to Hanes. Tlie 
name of each of these cities, on account of the 
similarity of worship, has by the Greeks been 
translated ^' Heliopolis ; which has caused great 
confusion in the history of Egypt The latter of 
the two was the lanis, or lavio-o^, of the Greeks ; 
so called from Hanes, the great fountain of light, 
the Sun ; who was worshipped under that title by 
the Egyptians and Arabians. It lies now quite 
in ruins, close to the village Matarea, which has 
risen from it The situation is so pointed out, 
that w& cannot be mistaken : and we find, more- 
over, which is a circumstance very remarkable, 
that it is at this day called by the Arabians Ain 
£1 Sham, the fountain of the Sun ; a name pre- 



tions of the same name. In respect to On, there were two dtki 
80 called. The one was in Egypt, where Poti-phera was Priest 
Genesis, c. 41* v. 45. The other stood in Arabia, and it aien- 
tioiied by the Seventy: nv, ii iriv *HXittfr«x»f. Elxodot. c. 1. ▼. 11. 
This was also called Onium, and Hanes, the ISnisiit of Hero* 
dottts. 

** Isaiah, c. 30. v. 4. ^ 

^' See Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt p. 124. 
p. 137. 
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cisely of the same purport as Hanes. Qf tlus we 
are informed by the learned geographer, D'Aa- 
vill^- and others ; though tl)e name, by diffe- 
rent travellers, is expressed , with sowe variation* - 
^ Cette ville presque ens^velie sous . des ruines,. 
et voisin^ dit Abulfeda, d'un petit, lieu nomni6 
Matarea, conserve dans les.g^ogmphies Arabes 
k niom d'Ainsiems ou du fontain du SoleiL A 
like account is given by Egmont, and ^^ Hay- 
man; though they express the.;. name Ain £1 
Cham; a variation of little consequence. The 
reason why the antient name has. been laid aside, 
by those who reside there, is undoubtedly tliis. 
Bochart tells us, that, since the religion of Maho- 
met has taken place, the Arabs look upon Hanes 
as the devil : ** proinde ab ipsis ipse Dasmon OHan 
vocatur. Hence they have abolished Hanes : but 
the name Ain £1 Cham, of the same purport^ they 
have su£fered to remain. 

I have before taken notice of an objection liable 
to be made from a supposition, that if Hanes sig- 
nified the fountain of lights as I have presumed, 



^ lyAnville Memoires sur TEgypt. p. 1 14. 

*^ Travels, vol. 2. p. 107. It is by them expressed Ain cl 
Chain, and appropriated to the obelisk: but the meaning is 
plain. 

^ Bochart. Geog. Sacra, hi. c.35. p. 638. 
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it would have been differently expressed in the 
Hebrew. This is a strange fallacy ; but yet very 
predominant Without doubt those learned men^ 
who have preceded in these researches^ would 
have bid fair for noble discoveries^ had they not 
been too limited, and biasstd, in their notioniL 
But as far as I am able to jndge, most of thoac^ 
who have engaged in inquiries of this nature^ have 
ruined the purport of their labours through some 
prevailing prejudice. They have not considered, 
that every other nation, to which we can possiUy 
gain access, or from whom we have any history 
derived, appears to have expressed forei^ terms 
differtotly from the natives, in whose langoage 
they were found. And without a miracle the 
Hebrews must have done the same. We pro- 
nounce, all French names differently from the 
people of that country : and they do the same in 
respect to us. What we call London, they express 
Londres: England they style Angleterre. What 
some call Bazil, they pronounce Balr'Munchen^ 
Munich: Mentz, Mayence: Ravenspurg^ Ratis- 
bon. The like variation was observable of old. 
Carthago of the Romans was Carchedon among 
the Greeks. Hannibal \vas rendered Annibas: 
Asdrubal, Asdroubas : and probably neither was 
consonant to the Punic mode of expression. If 
then a prophet were to rise from the dead, and 
preach to any nation, he would make use of terms 
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adapted to their idiom and usage ; without any 
retrospect to the original of tlie tenns, whether ^ 
they were domestic, or foreign. The sacred 
writers undoubtedly observed this rule towards 
the people, for whom they wrote ; and varied in 
thdr expressing of foreign terms ; as the usage of 
the people varied. For the Jewish-nation at times 
difieied from its neighbours, and from itself. We 
may be morally certain, that the place, rendered 
by diem Ekron, was by the natives called Achoron ; 
the Accaron, Axxa^Mr, of Josephus, and the Sevent}\ 
What they termed Philistim, was Pelestin : Eleazar, 
in their own language, they changed to Lazar, 
and Luarus: and of the Greek o-m^fitv they 
formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be certified, 
that the Jews, and their ancestors, as well as all 
nations upon earth, were liable to express foreign 
terms with a variation, being led by a natural pe- 
culiarity in their mode of speech. They therefore 
are surely to be blamed, who would deduce the 
orthography of all antient words from Uie Hebrew ; 
and bring every extraneous term to that test Ik 
requires no great insight into tliat language to see 
the impropriety of such procedure. Yet no preju* 
dice has been more ^ common. The learned 
Michaelis lias taken notice of this '" fatal attach- 



pmge 72. notes. 

'^ Dissertation of the influence of opinion upon language, and 
language upoa opinion. Sect. vi. p. 67. of the transUtiuu. 

2 
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nient, and speaks of it as a strange illusion. He 
says, that it is the reigning influenza^ to which all 
are liable^ who make the Hebrew their principal 
study. The only way to obtain the latent purport 
of antient terms is by a fair analysis. This most 
be discovered by an apparent analogy ; and sup- 
ported by the history of the place, or person, to 
■whom the terms relate. If such helps can be ob- 
tained, we may determine very truly the ety- 
mology of an Egyptian or Syriac name; however 
it may appear repugnant to the orthography of the 
Hebrews. The term lianes is not so uncommon as 
may be imagined. Zeus was worshipped under 
this title in Greece, and styled Zcuc A»»iir»of. The 
Scholiast upon ApoUonius Rhodius mentions his 
temple, and terms it '' Aio; AiVT^o-itf afoov i! iM.^yifkwtM%i xau 

Atay ty Tri^ifrXitij xxi Aiiaoo-9cif>i? ty XifASTi. It is alsO 

taken notice of by Strabo, who speaks of a moun- 
tain Hanes, where the temple stood. '^Mcy>re» Jk 

ofo; fv aMTfi Aivoc (lege Atvii?) f v u re m Aioc Ai^ucmi uptr. 

The mountain of Zeus Ainesius must have been 
Aines, and not Ainos ; though it occurs so in our 
present copies of Strabo. The Scholiast above 
quotes a verse from Hesiod, where the Poet styles 

the Deity vAikTjto^. 



^' Scholia upon ApoUonius. I. 2. v. 297. 
^* Strabo. 1. 10. p. 700. 
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Ainei'us, and Ainesius are both.alike from Hanes^ 
the Deity of Egypt, whose rites may be traced in 
various parts. There were places named Aineaa^ 
and Ajnesia in Thrace ; which are of the same 
origiuai. This title occurs sometimes with the 
prefix Ph'anes: and the Deity so called was by 
the early tlieologists thought to have been of the 
highest antiquity. They esteemed him the same 
as " Ouranus, and Dionusus : and went so far as 
to give him a creative '* power, and to deduce all 
things from him. The Grecians from Phanes 
formed *«vaiof, which they gave as a title both to 
'^ Zeus, and Apollo. In this there was nothing 
extraordinary, for they were both the same God. 
In the north of Italy was a district called Ager 
'^Pisanus. The etymology of this name is the 
same as that of Hanes, and Phanes; only the 
terms are reversed. It signifies ignis fons : and in 
confirmation of this etymology I have found the 



^' Orphic Hymn. 4. 

^* *0» Of oXoyot — u yt ru ^avnn rrit infjMtfyntnv a»T»ay ct^Vfimiaar, 
Orphic Fragment. 8. from Proclus in Timaeum. 
^' Tv fjLOi Ztvq ^avft»o( fxf»(. Eurip. Rhetus. v. 365, 

^atoMi AvoXX«y n XtoK* Hesycb. 
'* Pliny. 1. 2. c. 106. p. 120. 
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place to have been famous for its hot streuH^ 
which are mentiooeil by Pliny under the name of 
Aquas Pisana?. Cuma in Campania was certainly 
denominated from Chum, beat, on account of its 
soil, and situation. Its medicinal ^waters ue 
well known ; which were called Aquas Cumanc 
The term Cumana is not fonped merely by a 
Latine inflection; but consists of the terms 
Cumain, and signifies a hot fountain ; or a Ibim- 
tain of Chum, or Cham, the Snn. The country 
about it was called Phlegra ; and its waters Are 
mentioned by Lucretius. 

^ Qualis apud Cumas locus es^ montemque 
Vesevum, 
Oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontibus auctus. 

Here was a cavern, which of old was a place 
of prophecy. It was the seat of the Sibylla 
Cumana, who was supposed to have come from 
^ Babylonia. As Cuma was properly Cuman ; so 
Bai« was Baian ; and Alba near mount Albanus^, 



Aur^a Ti TTXftxii to x^f^^' ^*f!^9 7^^** mtrrofAmrm murrm, 
Josepbi Antiq. 1. 18. c. 14. 
^' Lucretius. 1. 6, 
^ Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 33. 

^' Mount Albanus was denominated Al-ban from its foun- 
tains and baths. 
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Alban : for the Romans often dropped the n final. 
Pisa, so celebrated in Elis, was originally Pisan^ 
of the same purport as the Aqus Pisans above. 
It was so called from a sacred fountain, to which 
only the name can be primarily applicable : and 
we»are assured by Strabo ^ Tn^ ic^umy Ilio-av h^ho-Oai, 
that the fountain had certainly the name of Pisan. 
I have mentioned that Mount Pyrene was so 
called from being a foimtain of fire : such moun* 
tains often have hot streams in their vicinity, 
which are generally of great utility. Such we 
find to have been in Aquitania at the foot of this 
mountain, which were called Therm® Oneses; 
and are mentioned by Stiabo, as ^' SiffAot xaxxirm 
v'OTifjuarxrH viocrog. What lu one part of the world 
was termed Cumana^ was in another rendered 
Comana. There was a grand city of this name 
in Cappadocia, where stood one of the noblest 
Puratheia in Asia. The Deity worshipped was 
represented as a feminine, and styled Anait, and 
Anais ; which latter is the same as Hanes. She 
was well known also in Persis, Mesopotamia, and 
at Egbatana in Media. Both An-ait, and An-ais, 
signifies a fountain of fire. Generally near her 



^ Strabo. 1. 8. p. 5+5. 

^^ Strabo. 1. 4. p. 290. Ooesa signifies Bolis ignis, analogous to 
t» 
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temples, there was an eruption of that demat; 
particularly at Egbatana, and Arbela. Of the 
latter Strabo gives an account, and of the fiay 
matter which was near it ^ Ilif i A^^xa it tn mmm 

wvfiix) XXI TO mc AifXixq imv. 

I should take die town of Eg^nacia in Italy tD 
have been of the same purport as Hanes above 
mentioned: for Hanes was sometimes expressed 
with a guttural, Hagnes ; from whence came the 
ignis of the Romans. In Arcadia near mount 
Lyceus was a sacred fountain ; into which one of 
the nymphs, which nursed Jupiter, was supposed 
to have been changed. It was called HagnoOy 
the same as Ain-On, the fount of the Sun. From 
Atn of the Amonians, expressed Agn, came the 
Jcy^oq of the Greeks, which signified any thiug 
pure and clean ; purus sive castas. Hence was 

derived iyvuoyj irijyaioif * a^^dtMk, xx^xfov' *ayini, luAmfCt Z 

as we may learn from Hesychius. Pausanias 
styles the fountain ^^ Hagno : but it was originally 
Hagnon, the fountain of the Sun : hence we learn 
in another .place of Hesychius, ayvovoAuf4«i, to 
«V« ixiH ^i^iarixi. The town Egnatia, which I 



** Strabo. 1. l6. p. 1072. «^c also 1. 11. p. 779. and ]. 12. 
p. 838. likewise Plutarch in Artaxerxe. 
^' Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 678. 
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mentioned above, stood in campis Salentinii^ and 
at this day is called Anazo, and Anazzo. It was 
-SO named from the rites of fire : and that those 
cHstbms were here practised, we may learn from 
^ome remains of them among the natives in the 
times of Horace and Pliny. The former calls the 

-place by contraction ^ Gnatia : 

■ 

• I r 

Dein Gnatia Nymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risumque, jocumque ; 
: Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. 

' Horace speaks as if they had no fire : but ac* 
' cording to Pliny they boasted of having a sacred 
and spontaneous appearance of it in their temple. 
^ Reperitur apud auctores in Salentino oppido 
Egnati^ imposito ligno in saxum quoddam ibi 
sacram protinus flammam existere. From hence, 
undoubtedly, came also the name of Salentum, 
which is a compound of Sal-En, Solis fons ; and 
arose from this sacred fire to which the Salentini 
pretended. They were Amonians, who settled 
here, and who came last from Crete ^ T«? St 



^ Horace. 1. 1« tat. 5. v. 37- 
♦^ Pliny. 1.2. c. 110. p. 123. 
^ Strabo. 1. 6. p. 430. 
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ZoAfmys; K^nrcjif av-oixtc f»9i. Innumerable in- 
stances of this sort might b^ brought from 
Sicily: for this island abounded with places^ 
which were of Amonian original Tbucydidesi 
and other Greek writers, call them Phenicians^ : 

AnOVir If XOEI ^OIVAKfC Wtfi WAVaP (AtP ILtKiXlM. But they 

were a different people from those, which he sup- 
poses. Besides, the term Phenician A^ras not a 
name, but a title : which was assumed by people 
of different parts ; as I shall shew. The district 
upon which the Grecians conferred i^ could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy- the many 
regions, which the Phenicians were supposed to 
have possessed. It was an appellation, by which 
no part of Canaan was called by the antient and 
true inhabitants : nor was it ever admitted, and 
in use, till the Gi-ecians got possession of the 
coast. It was even then limited to a small tract; 
to the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained from the 
west, many more will be found, as we proceed 
towards the east; from whence these terms were 
originally derived. Almost all the places in Greece 



The antient Salentini \Yorshipi}ed the Sun under the title of 
Man-2an, or Man-zana: by which is meant Menes, Sol. Festui 
In V. Octobris. 

♦^ Thucydides. 1. 6. c. 2. p. 379- 
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were of oriental etymology; or at least from 
Egypt I should suppose that the name of 
Methane in the Peloponnesus had some relation to 
a fountain, being compounded of Meth-an^ the 
fountain of the Egyptian Deity, Meth, whom the 
Greeks called Mutk, Meetis. 



50 
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We learn from ^' Pausanias, that there was in this 
place a temple and a statue of Isis, and a statue 
also of Hermes in the forum ; and that it was 
situated near some hot springs. We may from 
hence form a judgment, why this name was given, 
and from what country it was imported. We find 
tliis term sometimes compounded Meth*On, of 
which name there was a town in ^^ Messenia. 
Instances to our purpose from Greece will accrue 
continually in the course of our work. 
One reason for holding waters so sacred arose 

'^ Orphic Fragment, vi. v. 19. from Proclus. p. 366. 

MuTKf divine wisdom, by which the world was framed : 
esteemed the same as Phanes and Dionusus. * 

AvTo^ ri Aftovvtf^, «fti ^anif, ««» H^ixivftiof. Ibidem, p. 373. 

MuTK— IfpttiMviroi, BhXh, ^*^y Zive^om^ — from Orpheus : £u- 
sebij Chronicon. p. 4. 

tt^l^M TsuT^, Pausaa 1. 2. p. 190. 
'' Pausanias. 1. 4. p. SS7. 
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from a notion, that they were gifted with super- 
natural poNvers. Jamblichus takes notice of many 
ways, by which the gift of divination was to be 
obtained. ^ Some^ says he, procure a propheiic 
spirit by drinking the sacred water, as is the praC' 
iice of Apollo s priest at Colophon. Some by sitting 
aver the niouth of the cavern^ as the women do, 
who give out oracles at Delphi. Others are inspired 
by the vapour, which arises from the waters ; as 
is the case of those who are priestesses at Bran- 
chida. He adds/^ in respect to the oracle at 
Colophon, that the prophetic spirit was supposed to 
proceed from t/ie water. The fountain, fTom 
whence it JUnved, was in an apartment under 
ground; and the priest went thither to partake of 
the emanation. From this history of the place we 
may learn the purport of the name, by which 
this oracular place was called. Colophon is Col- 
Oph On, tumulus Dei Solis Py thonis, and corres- 
ponds with the character given. The river, into 
which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named 



aT/x»{/>/Afyo», xadaori^ at if B^atyxi^cn^ H^fririhi. JamblichUide 
Mysterijs. sec. 3. c. .\i. p. 7-. 

;^i}/AaTi{[i»ir* i»y»ft ya^ Trnyyiv iv oixw xarayiw, xai at* •vtii( vii»» tut 
n^o^nmr. Jarobiichus. ibid. 

1 
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HatesDs ; it was also called ^ Aueloii :' M-£l-Om 
Fona Dei SoUs. HakMa h c^wpoa^d pf w<U^ 
known titles of the same God. 

Delos was fmeA for its oracle ; and for n foun* 
tain sacred to the prophetic Deity.* It was call^ 
^ inopus. This is a p^tifi compound of AiinOpiia^ 
Eons Pythonis. Plac^ named Asopni^ £lopi|^ 
and like, are of the same analogy* The God of 
Ughty «OruSy was often styled Az-£1 ; whence wo 
meet with many |daces named Azelis, A^is, 
Asila, and by apocope, Zelis, Zela» and Z^Ieia* 
In Lycia was the cil^ Phaselis, situated upon the 
jnountain ^ Chims^ra ; which mountain had the 
same name, and was sacred to the God of firai 
PbaseKs is a compound of Phi, which, in the 
Amonian language, is a mouth or opening ; and 
of Azel above mentioned. Ph'Aselis signifies Os 
Vulcani, sire apertiira ignis; in other words a 
chasm of fire. The reason why this name was 
imposed may be seen in the history of the place^. 



^ Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 6S9. Attkotro^ ra w Ro^e^ti mi EXiyiMiy 

'' CaHimachus : Hymn to Delos. 
Stnibo. 1. 10. p. 742. 
'* Pliny. I, 2. c. 106. p. 122. 
*' Pliny above. 

Ori wvf in» tyyv^ ^MfiiXiJ^f it Avtuf adaiy»rtr, nm eri iMi iMun^i 
t«« wiTfo^, MM mwrmf *m i|M{«f. Cteaias apud PholtUBi. cbodii. 
VOL. I^ S 
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FlagratinPhaselitide Mons Chimsera, et quidem 
immortali diebus, et noctibus flamnii Chimasra isa 
compound of Cham-Ur, the name of the Dei^, 
whose attar stood towards the top of the '' mountain. 
At no great distance stood Mount Argaius, which 
was a part of the great ridge, called Taurus. This 
Argaius may be either derived from Har, a moan* 
tain; or from Aur, fire. We may suppose Ar-! 
gaius to signify Mons cavus : or rather ig^is co- 
vitas^ sive Vulcani domus^ a name given from its 
being hollow, and at the same time a reservoir of 
fiery matter. The history of the mountain may 
be seen in Strabo; who says, that it was im- 
mensely high, and ever covered with snow ; it 
stood in the vicinity of Comana, Castabala^ 
Csesarea, and Tyana : and all the country about 
it abounded with fiery ^' eruptions. But the most 
satisfactory idea of this mountain may be ob- 
tained from coins, wliich were struck in its vici* 
nity ; and particularly ^ describe it, both as an 
hollow and an inflamed mountain. 

In Thrace was a region called .Pseonia, which 
seems to have had its name from FEon, the God 



' riairff, 00*01 <]>o»>ixov i^of vf^i nrayvv nfjLttrra^y 

Aurv Ti Mao-antt/Toto coo», Cwuov ti X</Aaif Af . Nonnos. I. S. 

'' Strabo. 1. 12. p. 812. For tlie purport of Gaius, doom 
vcl cavitas. Sec Radicals, p. 122. 

'^ Patiaae Numismata Imporatorum. p. 180. I. 194, 
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of light *'. The natives of these parts were styled 
both Peonians and Pierians ; which names equally 
relate to the Sun. Agreeably to this Maximus 
Tyrius tells us, that they particularly worshipped 
that luminary : and adds, that they had no image; 
but instead of it used to suspend upon an high 
pole a disk of metal, probably of fine gold, as 
they were rich in that mineral : and ' before this 
they performed their** adoration. 

There is an- apparent analogy between the 
names of places farther east ; whose inhabitants 
were all worshippers of the Sun, Hence most 
names are an assemblage of his titles. Such is 
Cyrestia, Chalybon, Comana, Ancura, Cocalia* 
Cabyra, Arbela, Amida, Emesa, Edessa, and the 
Hke. Emesa is a compound of Ham-Es: the 
natives are said by Festus Avienus to have been 
devoted to the Sun ; 

*' Denique flammicomo devoti pectofa Soli 
Vitam agitant. 

** He was called both Peon and Pcor : and the country from 
him Peonia and Piferia. The chief cities were Alorus, Aineas^ 
Charasa, Methone: all of oriental etymology. 

^^ riaioNf (TtCfi^i Toy ^Xiov* ayaX^ioL h h^a n«»oy»xey ^o^of C^a^c 
i9tf fiMt^m {vXtf. Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 87. 

Of the wealth of this people, and of their skill in music and 
.pharmacy; See Strabo. Epitom. 1. vii. 

^' Jlufus Festui Avienus. Descrip. Qrbis. v. 1083. 

S2 
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Similar to Emesa was Edesaa, or more, pfopnty 
Acksa, so named from Hades, the God of figlit 
Tb^ eqiperor Julian styles the region — ^'lifn 4 
mmoi ry *Hxiy ^ Xufw. This eity was also, from 
its wor^p, styled ^' Ur, Urhoe, and UrchoS; 
whiph bs( M'as prob^ibly the name of die 
^ (emple. 

Tilery werf many places called Arsene^ Arsiac; 
Arsinoe, Arsiana. These were all th^ same oamc; 
only varied in different countries ; and they were 
CQQsequently of the same purport Arsinoe is a 
compound of arez-^in, SoHs fons : and most pla* 
ces so denominated will be found famed for scmm 
fountaii). One of this name was in Syria ; ^ A^»ro« 

iroXic cv 2)u^«^, f^« Csyu jui/cAfvu. ««*# t$ r« Cimi xftufHf 
tfivyircti wXno¥»^ — a^* w n itoXk Mvo/uiacr«»« jfrSiHOU 

U a city in Syria, situated upon a rising gra^md^ 
out of which issue many streams: from kencc tk^ 
city had its natne. Arsinc and Arsiana in Baby- 



^ Juliani Oratio in Solom. Orat. 4. p. 150. 
cJiw^y Ti) ^oinicA^y f A^rji £Xay«C»\o9 xoAotirri^. Herodiao. 1. 3* 

^' £desscni Urchoieose^ — Url^oc, igDis, lux, &c Theojpk* 
Sigefredi Bayeri Hist. Osrhoena. p* 4. 

^^ Ur-cbotf figqiiiDs Ori domuf, vel templam; Solk JEdcs* 

Ur in Cbaldea is^ by Ptolemy, called Orcboe. 

*^ Etyroologicum magnum. Tbe author adds : m^rm yif «i 
«ron^«(iy as if it were of Grecian original. 
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lenia hsUi ^fduiitliitis 6f bitumen. AMene ia 
Armenia was a nitrous lake : ^ Ajati,!^ x^ltci^ir — nrfi*- 
rt^. Kear Arsino6, updtl the Red Seftj w*rt htrt 
streams of bitter ^ waters ; and At6i6d% neial: 
'* Ephesus had wateiB equally bitEer. 

There were rtiany people called Hytxrarii ; Aiii 
dties and regions, Hyrcania: in th^ histdry of 
Which there will be unifbnnly found sditie M^ 
iience to fire. The name is a compouttd of XJp' 
chane, the God of that element. He was wor- 
shipped particularly ht Ur, in Chftldea: and one 
tribe of that nation were ealted Urchani. Strdbd 
mentions them as only one branch Of the ''^ literati; 
but ^' Pliny speaks of them as a people, a tribe of 
the Chaldeans. Here was the source of fire wdr* 
Aip : and all the country \fas replete with bttu*^ 



•• Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 287. 

Lxi. p. 801. 

^ llftrp9 fikv mw A(»0VMiK ««f«df trri tw ^{mi» uvu^p liffta irAfio- 
^9 AtfXoK » wtTfni vi|^iiA«< IK ^ifhmrrm J^itim. AgutiarGluclet de 
Rabro Man. p. 54. . ' 

•Xikw flXA^ «iAi» A^»*«f* fir* Qtf(iv9 vlBTwt f«C«XaK9 «iti^»«M 
illl|Wf«». Sttmbo. I. l6. p^ail4. 

^ SoBMinakeEpbcmiianilAniiioi tohftyebceothviame. Sot 
Scbolm vpoB DmayMut. v. 828. 

7* Sombo. L l6. p. 1074. 8m Radicals, p. 50. 

''* Plioy, 1.6. c. 27. finglinMMi pmdQMre OfdiQpi: mc mt 
P>wti|ri dtfertur ad mara. 
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men and fire. There was a region ^^Hyrcanii^ 
inhabited by the Medes; wUch seems to have 
been of the same inflammable nature. The peo- 
ple were called Hyrcani, and Astabeni : which 
latter signifies the sons of fire. Cellarius men- 
tions a city Hyrcania in ^^ Lydia. There weie 
certainly people styled Hyrcani ; and a'ltigie 
plain called Campus Ilyrcanus ^^ in the same part 
of the World. It seems to have been a part of 
that parched and burning region called Jdaroxf 
xau/bbfim, so named from the fires with which 'it 
abounded. It was near Hierapolis, Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonea ; all famed for fire. 

It may seem extraordinary, yet I cannot help 
thinking, that the Uercynian forest in Germany 
was no other than the Hurcanian, and that it was 



^* Ptolemy Geog. 

» 

Isidorus Characenus. Gcog. Vet. vol, 2. p. 7* 

'' Cellarii Geog. vol. '2. p. 80. 

'^ Strabo. 1. V2. p. 868, 80'9. and 1. 13. p.92SH-9a2. 

Strabo supposes that the Campus Hyrcanus was so named baOL 
the Peratam ; as also Kvptt sti^mv^ near it ; but tbey seem to have 
been so denominated ab origine. The river Organ, which rui 
ioto the MflMuidcr from the Campus Hyrcanus, was properly Ur- 
chan. AnCyra was An-cura, so named a fonttf Solia «i^ ya^ I 
9)X«o(. All the names throughout the country ha\'c a comipand- 
once : all relate either to the soil;; or the religion of. tlie natives ; 
and betray a great antiquity. 
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dcnomtnated from the God Urcaiii who was woi^- 
shipped here as well as in the east It is men- 
«tioned by £rat08khenes and Ptolemy, under the 
name of i^ufM^ o^xv^m^, or the forest of '" Qrcun ;' 
which is, undoi^itedly, the same name aa that 
above. I have taken notice, that the name of 
tbe^BR&ntain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, 
aod that the mountain had once flamed. There 
was a Pyrene among the Alpes ^'^ Tridentini, and 
at the foot of it a city of the bame ^ n^e j which 
one would infer to have been so denominated 
from the like circumstance. I mention this^ be- 
cause here was the regio Hercynia, where tlie 
Uercynian forest ''' commenced, and from which 
it received its name. Beatus Rlienanus, in his 
account of these parts, says, that there was a 
tradition of this mountain Pyrene once '' burning; 
and, conformably to this notion, it is still distin- 
guished by the name of the great ** Brenner. 



^' Ptolemy. Gcog. 1. 2. c. 11. 

'^ Mentioned in Pliny's Panegyric : and in Seneca; consolatio 
ad Helv. 1. 6. Aristotle in iVIcteoris. 

'^ Here was one c( the fountains of the Danube. Ir^o« n yx^ 

9«^*rrnr. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 33. 

** See Cluverii Gennania. 

*' Beatus Rhcnanus. Rerum Germanic. L 3. 

^* It is called by the Svviss^ Le Grand Brvnn^r : by the otEer 
Ccrmans^ Der gross Vecner. 
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Tbe eoimfty, therefore; tml the fineit umf hwe 
ben ciHed OMmbn i^Nm thb mocenmL For » 
But vonhip of theSidi, the Ddtjof fiic, preMiM 
gieidy at placet of tins aataic; I make mo doobt 
tmt If crcynia, #hich Ptoleiny ^ Jip ic wes cUtMH, 
Was so named ftom Or-cnn, the God of ditt 
dement. ^»^' 

We must not be surprised «a find AmoHuk 
ttaines among the Alpes ; for sobm of thafc ftmiif 
were the first who parsed them. The mem of 
g;reat performanofs was by At Greeks genemMy 
attributed to a single person. This pissngtf there^ 
fore thtough the niAutitaiils is said by some to 
hiTfe beeii the work of Hercules: ^y olfaert df 
Cotfais, aiid ^ CSottiuS; From hence this patticubr 
branch of the mountains had the tiame of Alpes 
Cottise ; and the country was called Regio Cot- 



Mount Csnisy as we term it, b properly Mount Cben-Is, Mom 
Dei Vulcani. It k called by the people of the country Morne 
CftikMc ; kad if part of the Alpes Cottiae. Claver. ftsl. toL i. 
1. 1. c. 52. p. 337. Mons Geneber. Jovij. 

''See Marcielltnus. L 15. c. 10. p. 77. and the anthoif ijuoted 
by CluveiiUi. Italia Antiqua above. 

lliey arc styled aamk Z^mrMu by Procopius: Rernm Goth. L% 

Marcellious thinks, that a king Cottiiit gave name to tliefs 
Alpb in the time of Augtntus, but Cottius vras the nattooal utle- 
of the king ; as Cottia'was of the nation : far ptior to the lime of 
Augustus. 
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tmna t wfaereia^ were about twelve capital ^ dtm^ 
Some of that aotient and sacred nation, the Hyper^ 
boreani, ale said by Poaidt>BiU8 to have taken ii{> 
liieir leaidence in these parta. ^^Tik *Tiri(e«(a«*-^ 
?fi9k» mp Twp Akwnt rue iraXiof^ . Here inhabited 
the Taurini: and one of the c^ief cities was 
Comut. Strabo styles the country the land xd 
^Ideonus^ and Cottius. These names will be 
found hereafter to be very remarkable. Indeed 
naiqroffche Alpine appellations were Amonian; 
as were also their rites : and the like is to be ofo« 
terred in many parts of Gan^' Britain, and 
Germany^ Among odier evidences die worship 
of Isis, and of her sacred ship, is to be noted ; 
which prevailed amon% the Suevi« *^ Pars Sue«» 
vorum et Isidi sacrificat: unde Caiusa et origo 
peregrino sacro, parum comperi; nisi quod signuin 
ipsum in modum Liburnoe figuratum docet ad^ 
vectam rdigioaem. The ship of Isis was also 
reverenced at Rome : and b marked in the '' caleo^ 
dar for the month of March. From whence the 
inystery was derived, we may leant from *^ fmU 

*^ Wny. I. S. c SO. Cotttame civtcate« duodecimo 

** Scholia upon ApoUonius. 1. 2. v. 677- 

*^ Ttnu9 ^f tri Ktu i m ihottn yn, ««* ^ tv K^mv* Strabo. 1. 4. 
p. 312. 

*^ Tacitus de Mori bus Oermanorum. 
■ ^Orurer. vol. 1. p. 138. 

" Ful^nuu« : Mytholog. 1. 1, c. 25. p. 65^ 

1 
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gcodus. Xavigiinn Iruiis .lEg^ptus colit. Ilmoe 
ve find, that the vhok ot it caioe ftom EgrpC^ 
The like is shevn by ^ Lactaotios. To this imr- 
pose I coold brin^r iooomerable proofs^ were I not 
limited in mj progress. I may perhaps hereaAer 
iotroduce something upon this head, ifl should at 
any time touch upon the antiquities of Britain and 
Ireland ; which >eem to have been but imperfiEcif/ 
known. Both of diese countries^ but especially 
the latter, abound with sacred terms^ wiiich ittva 
been greatly overlooked. I will therefore say so 
much in furtlierance of rhe British Antiquarian; 
as to inform him, that names of places, especially 
of hills, promontories, and ri%Tr«, are of long 
duration; and suffer Util! change. The same 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed 
at all sacred, such as ten: pies, towers, and high 
mounds of earth : which in earlv times were used 
for altars. Mote particularly all mineral and nie« 
dicinal waters will be found in a great degree to 
lebiin their antient names : and among these there 
may be observed a resemblance in most parts of 
the world. For when names have been once de- 
terminately affixed, they arc not easily eflaced. 

*^ Lactantius de falsa Rclig. vol. 1. 1. 1. c. 1 1. p. 47* 

To these iosUuices add the worship of Seatiir, and Thutb, 

called ThautaUs. Soc Cluvcrii Gcrmania. 1. 1. c. 20\ p. 18S» 

and 189. 

2 
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The Grecians, who under Alexander settled iu 
Syria, and Mesopotamia^ changed many names 
of places, and gave to others inflections, and ter- 
minations after the mode of their own ^untry. 
But Marcellinus, who was in those parts under the 
Emperor Julian, assures, us, that these changes 
and variations were all cancelled : and that in his 
time the antient names prevailed. Every body, 
I presume, is acquainted with the history of 
P&lmyra, anil of Zenobia the queen ; who having 
been conquered by the emperor Aurelian, was 
afterwards led in triumph. How much that city 
was beautified by this princess, and by those of 
her family, may be known by the stately ruins 
which are still extant. Yet I have been assured 
by my late excellent and learned friend Mr* 
Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to an 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to what 
you alluded : nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted with the history of OdaenatU3, and 
Zenobia. Instead of Palmyra he would talk of 
Tedmor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would tell 
you, that it was built by Salmah Ktin Doud, that 
is by Solomon the son of David. This is exactly 
conformable to the account in the scriptures: for 
it is sai<l in the Book of Chronicles, ^* lie also 
(Solomon) built Tadmpr in the xdldcvnts.s. The 

^* :? Clir^nicles. c. iJ. v 4. 
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Grecian name Palmyra, probably of two thousand 
years standing, is novel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some 
account^of the rites, and worship, in the first ages, 
at least in respect to that great ikmily, with which 
I shall be principally concerned, I took this tip* 
portunity at the same time to introduce dlOK 
etymological inquiries. This I have done to dis 
intent that the reader may at first setting out see 
the true nature of my system ; and my method of 
investigation. He will hereby be able to Jiodge 
beforehand of the scope which I* ptmoe ; and of 
the terms on which I found my analysis. If it 
should appear that the grounds, on which I pro- 
ceed, are good, and' my method clear, and war- 
rantable, the subsequent histories w411 m conse- 
quence of it receive great illustration. But should 
it be my misfortune to have my system thought 
precarious, or contrary to the truth, let it be placed 
to no account, but be totally set aside : «b the 
history will speak for itself; and may witboat^ 
these helps be authenticated. 
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jcilS fioon as religion began to lose its purity, it 
degenerated very fast ; and, instead of a reverea^ 
tial awe and pleasing sense of dutyi there sac-* 
ceeded a fearful gloom and unnatural horror, 
which were continually augmented as superstition 
increased. Men repaired in the first ages either 
to the lonely summits of mountains, or else to 
caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the bosom 
of the earth ; which they thought were the reu«- 
dence of their Gods. At the entrance of these 

r 

they raised their altars and performed their vows. 
Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of 
wor^ip prevailed among the first paticms upon 
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the earth : ' Ztt?X«»« TO»vuir xa» otvr^x rm iraXai0r«T«»y 

Ks^HTfiov All, i¥ A^x«^td& Jc ZcXijvt}, xai Ilayi £v Aviuim 

xai i¥ Nagw Aioyuerw. When in process of time they 
began to erect tendpks, they were still determined 
in their situation by the vicinity of these objects^ 
which they comprehended within the limits of 
the sacred inciosure. These mehnoholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of the highest sanctity : 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that, in 
aftertimes, when this practice had ceased, still 
the innermost part of the temple was denominated 
the cavern. Hence the Scholiast upon Lycophron 
interprets the words irap oDfT^a, in the poet, * T»c 



' Porphyry dc Antro Nynipharum. p. 262. Edit. Cantab. 
1655. 

He speaks of Zoroaster : Atn'o^vi? oirnKoA^jt %w r»K wXma^v mntn 

woknrtff KOM var^oc Mi6^». p. 254. 

Clemens Alcxandrinus mentions, BofaOwy ffLmra rt^riMK ip- 
wXia. Cohortatio ad Gcntis. 

Porphyry de Antro Nymph, p. 232. There was oftentimes an 
olive-tree planted near these caverns, as in the Acropolis at Athens, 
and in Ithaca. 

a 

Homer de Antro Ithacensi. O^^ss.I. i. v. 346, 
•Lycophron. v. 208. Scholia, 
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f<r«T«T«f Vd^Hc T» van. The cavern is the innermost 
place of the temple. Pausanias, speaking of a 
cavern in Phocis, says, that it was particularly 
sacred to Aphrodite. ^ A^goiim i' t^u tw <r«niAaiw 
TijtAaf. In this cavern divine honours were paid to 
aphrodite. Parnassus was rendered holy for no- 
thing more tljan for these unpromising circum- 
stances. 'li^^VfiWm i na^VAO-o-oc, <X^^ 0L¥rf» ri xm 

tain of Parnassus is a place of great reverence; 
having many caverns^ and other detached spots^ * 
highty honoured and sanctified. At Tasnarus was 
a temple with a fearful aperture, through which 
it was fabled that Hercules dragged to light the 
dog of hell. The cave itself seems to have been 
the temple ; for it is said, ^ E^» tjj ax^^ Nao? «xa«-- 
luyot; (TTTuXaiw. Upon the top of the promontory 
stands a temple, in appearance, like a casern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined 



^ Pausanias! I. x. p. 898. I imagine that the word cavcrna, 
a cavern, was denominated originally Ca-Ouran, Dumus Ccelestis, 
vel Duraus Dei, from thi^ sypposed sanctity of such places. 

« Strubo. I. 9. p. ^38. 

Tttftf Bf^fO^tf o'vynMrTi^t^t^ T*y%^- Lvcophron of the Sibyl's 
cavern, near the promontory Zosterion. v. 1278. 
.* Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 5. 275. 
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cm accooBt of a migbty cbasm in thehiD, ^wtn 
X»^f^H o ry rrra: and ApoUo is said to Iwrc 
choKn it for an oraoilar shrine, on account of 
the effluvia which from thence proceeded. 

* Vt vidit Paran vastos teOnris Inatos 
Dirinam spcrare fidem, Tentotqne kxfnaces 
Exhabre solum, sacris se coadidit antris^ 
Incnbuitque adyto: vates ibi fectus ApoUa 



Here also was die temple of the * Mnse% which 
atood close upon a reeking stream. Ba% what 
rendered Delphi more remarkable, and more re- 
verenced, was the Corycian cave^ which lay 
between that hill and Parnassus. It vent under 
ground a great way : and Pausanias, who made 
it his particular business to visit places of this 
nature, says, thai it teas the most extraoriinaiy 
of any which he ever beheld. " Arrfp Kiufmuop mi- 
Xaic^, Mf tiiop, tixg ot^ieir /tAotXir*. There were many 
caves styled Corycian : one in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus from Parthenius, who 



^ Scholia upon Aristophanes : Pluttis. v. 9. and Euripides in 
the Orestes, v. 164. 

' Lucan. 1. 5. v. 82. 

' M«wwf yh^ «» 'lf^» iwTAv^a wt^% rn* aMLwton* m ffAtm^, Hv* 
tarch (le Pyth. Oracul. vol. 1. p. 402. 

'° Pausanias. 1. 10, p. 877. 
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Speaks of a city of the same name : n^p i^* to Kv^u- 

xiov arrfop 'SvfAftaVy a^iotyafov 9ietfA», Near whick 

City was the Corycian cavern^ sacred to the nymphs^ 
^hich afforded a sight the most astonishing. There 
was a place of this sort at " Samacon, in Elis ; 
and, like the above, consecrated to the nymphs. 
There were likewise medicinal waters, from which 
people troubled with cutaneous and scrofulous 
disorders found great benefit. I have mentioned 
the temple at Hierapolis in " Phrygia ; and the 
chasm within its precincts, out of which there 
issued a pestilential vapour^ There was a city of 
the same name in '' Syria, where stood a tempte 
of the highest antiquity ; and in this temple was 
a fissure, through which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the natives, the waters at the deluge re- 
tired. Innumerable instances might be produced 
to this purpose from Pausanias, Strabo, Piii^y^ 
and other writers. 

It has been observed, that the Greek term 
xoiAof, hollow, was often substituted for Coelus, 
4ieaven ; and, I think, it will appear to have been 



•' Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387- 5aina Con, Cocli vel Coelestis Do- 
minus. 

" Strabo. 1. 12. p. 869. 1. 13. p. 934. Dcmeter and Kora 
were worshipped at the Charonian cavern mentioned by Strabo: 

Xa^*rMo» orr^f Oavfutrov TV fvffi^, 1. 14. p. 9^1. 

'' Lucian de Ded Syrii. 
VOL. I. T 
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thus used from the subsequent history, wherein 
the worship of the Atlautiaus is described. The 
mythologists gave out, that Atks supported 
heaven : one reason for this notion was, that upon 
mount Atlas stood a temple to Coelus. It is men- 
tioned by Maxinuis Tyrius in one of his disserta- 
tions, and is here, as in many other instances^ 
changed to xoiXcr, hollow. The temple was un- 
doubtedly a cavern : but the name is to be under- 
stood in its original acceptation, as Coel, the 
house of ffod ; to which the natives paid their 
adoration. This mode of worship among the 
Atlantians betrays a great antiquity; as the tem- 
ple seems to have been merely a vast hollow in 
the side of the mountain ; and to have had in it 
neither image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any ma- 
terial object of adoration : ^ Er* ft ArXa; ofo^ x«»Ao», 

ofxof, XXI ayxXux. This Atlus (of xvhich I hart 
been speakings:) is a mountain with a cavityj and 
of a tolerable height^ zchich the natives esteem 
both as a temple ajid a Deity : and it is the great 
object by xchich they suear ; and to which they pay 
their devotions. The cave in the mountain was 
certainly named Co-el, the house of God; equi- 
valent to Coelus of the Romans. To this the 



** Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 87. 
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people made their offerings: and this was the 
heaven which Atlas was supposed to support. It 
seems to have been no uncommon term among 
the Africans. There was a city in Libya named 
Coel, which the Romans rendered Coelu. Thty 
would have expressed it Coelus, or Callus; but 
the name was copied in the time of the Punic 
wars, before the s iinal was admitted into their 
writings. Vaillant has given several specimens 
of coins struck in this city to the honour of some 
of the Homan '* emperors, but especially of Verus, 
Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. 

Among the Persians most of the temples were 
eavems in rocks, either formed by nature, or 
artificially produced. They had likewise Pura- 
theia, or open temples, for the celebration of tlie 
rites of lire. I shall hereafter s1k*w, that the reli- 
gion, of which I have been treating, was derived 
from the sons of Chus : and in the antient province 
of Cbusistan, calle<l afterwards Persis, there are 
to be seen at this day many curious monuments of 
antiquity, which have a retcrence to that worship. 
The learned Hyde supposes tliem to have been 
eitlicr '^ palaces, or tombs. The chief building, 



** Vaillant: Numhin. .llri'ii lin|K'rator. Pan primu. p. '«'4J, 
•4/'», '2SfK Jiii«l oIm- where. 

*' ilydc. ilirli^io Voter urn Persiirum. c. t23. p. 306', 7> i»- 

rii l) 
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which he has taken for a palace, is manifestly a 

Puratheion; one of those open edifices called br 

the Greeks *rxaA(x. It is very like the temple at 

Lucorein in upper Egypt, and seems to be stiH 

entire. At a glance we may perceive, that it 

was never intended for an habitation. At a 

distance are some sacred grottos, hewn out of 

the rock ; the same which he imagines to have 

been tombs. Many of the antients, as well as 

of the moderns, have been of the same opinion. 

In the front of these grottos are representations 

of various characters: and among others ii 

figured, more than once, a princely personage, 

who is approaching the altar where the sacied 

fire is *^ burning. Above all is the Sun, and the 

figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a 

sacred bandage, at other times a serpent entwined 

round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis of Egypt 

Hyde supposes the figure above to be the soul of 

the king, who stands before the altar : but it is 

certainly an emblem of the Deity, of which wc 

have a second example in I^ '* Bruyn, copied 

from another part of these edifices. Hyde takes 

notice, that there were several repetitions of tWs 



" Sec PLATE ii. iii. 

*' Le Bruyn. Plate 153. 

See the subsequent plate with the characters o! Cnwsphi* 
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, history, and particularly of persons, solem et 
ignem in pariete deliucatos intuentes: yet he 
f fernis bis judgment from one specimen only. 
These curious samples of antient architecture are 
described by '^ Kaempfer, *^ Maudesloe, " Chardin, 
-and ** Le Bruyn. They are likewise taken notice 
of by ** Thevenot, and Herbert, la respect to 
•the grottos I am persuaded, that tliey were tem- 
'l^les, and not tombs. Nothing was more common 
^4unong the Persians than to have ihcir ttmples 
irmed out of rocks. Mithras e ** Pctra was in 
41 manner a proverb. Porphyry assures us, that 
the Deity had always a rock or cavern for his 
'temple: that people, in all places, where tlie 
K; <iiame of Mithras was known, paid their worship 
at a *' cavern. Justin Martyr speaks to the same 



*' Kierapfer. Amoenitates Exoticac. p. 3'25. 
"° Mandc^loc. p. 3. He mentions the sacrt^t lire ami a serpent. 
'^* Sir John Ch .rdin. Herbert also describes these caverns, 
and a serpent, and wings ; which was the same emblem as the 
Cne'iphis of Hgypt. 

*' Le Bru>ns Travels, vol.2, p. CO. See plate li?, 118, 
119* 1^. Also p. 158, 1599 ^66, iGj. 
'^ Theveoot. part 2d. p. 144, 146. 
^ ^ *0i T« tn Mid^ fAvni^kA v»^«^«Kmc Xiyv^v ik vtr^eiq 
* yiytm^^tti sirrof, mm ^w^aioir xaX^t^h t»> rovet. Cum Tvrphone 
•Dialog, p. i6s. 

*' He speaks of people — napraxjUf owtt ro» MiO^av iy»u^«>, ik» 
^w%>MM iMMfiktpvK Porphyry dc Antro Nympharum. p. 26j. 
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^ purpose : and Lutatius Placidus mentions that 
this mode of worship began among the Persians^ 
*' Persse in speixis coii soleni primi invenisse di- 
cuntiir. There is therefore no reason to think 
that these grottos were tombs ; or that the Perr 
sians ever nmde use of such places for the sepul- 
ture of their kint2:s. The tombs of *" Cyrus, 
*' Nitocris, and otlier oriental princes, were within 
the precincts of their cities : from whence, as 
well as from the devices upon the entablatures of 
these grottos, we may be assured that they were 
designed for temples. Le Bruyn indeed supposes 
them to liave been places of burial ; which is very 
natural for a person to imagine, who was not ac- 
quainted with the antient worship of the people. 
Thevenot also savs, that he '"* went into the 
caverns, and saw several stone collins. But this 



**" Justin Martyr siipn. 

*" Scholia upon Statiu*!. TIu*l);iitl. I. 1. v. T-O. 

Scu IVrsi'i t\v rujiihu^ Anlri 
In(li::ntitusoqui t'>rqiicMitcni cornua ^liiliran. 

*' Plutanh: Alexander, p. 7<-i3. and Arriaii. 1. vi. p. C73. 

*' Herodotus. 1. I. c. 187. 

^'^ Thevenot. part 5.!. p. 14 1, U(». 

Some say "tl at The.enot *'as never nut of Europe: como- 
quently the travels which iro undiT his name were t!ie work ft 
another ppr>an: f«^r the/ have many curious circumstanci'S 
which could not be mere fiction. 
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was merely conjectural : for the things, to which 
he alludes, were not in the shape of cofHns, and 
had undoubtedly been placed there as cisterns for 
water, which the Persians used in their nocturnal 
lustrations. This we may, in great measure, 
learn from his own words : for he says, that these 
reservoirs were square, and had a near resemblance 
to the basons of a fountain. The hills, where 
these grottos have been formed, are probably the 
8ame, which were of old famous for the strange 
echoes, and noises heard upon them. The circum- 
stance is mentioned by Clemens Alcxandrinus *', 
who quotes it from the writers, who treated of 
the Persic history. It seems that there were some 
sacred hills in Persis, where, as people passed by, 
there were heard shouts, as of a multitude of 
people: also hymns and exultations, and other 
uncommon noises. These sounds undoubtedly 
proceeded from the priests at their midnight 
worship : whose voices at that season were re- 
verberated by the mountains, and were accom- 
panied with a reverential awe in those who heard 
tliem. The country below was called Xwp ruv 
MxyuVf the region of the Magi. 
The principal building also, which is thought to 



^' Clemens Alcxandrinus. 1. 6. p. 730\ 
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have been a palace, was a temple ; but of a dif- 
ferent sort. The travellers above say, that it is 
called Istachar : and Hyde repeats it, and telk os, 
that it signifies e rupe sumptum, sen rape constans 
saxeum palatium : and that it is derived from the 
Arabic word sachr, rapes, in the eighth '* conjuga- 
tion. I am sorry, that I am obliged to contro- 
vert this learned man*£ opinion, and to encounter 
him upon his own ground, about a point of 
oriental etymology. I am entirely a stranger to 
the Persic, and Arabic languages ; yet I cannot 
acquiesce in his opinion. I do not think that 
the words e rape sumptum, vel rape constans 
saxeum palatium, are at any rate materials, out of 
which a proper name could be constracted. Thfe 
place to be sure, whether a palace, or a temple, h 
built of stone taken from the quarry, or rock : 
but what temple or palace is not ? Can we believe 
that they would give as a proper name to one 
place, what was in a manner common to all ; and 
choose for a characteristic what was so general 
and indeteraiinate ? It is not to be supposed. 
Every symbol, and representation relates to the 
worship of the country : and all history shews 
that such places were sacred, and set apart for the 



Hyde de Rcligione Vet Persar. p. 306. 
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addratioti of fire, and the Deity of tliat element, 
called Ista, and Esta." Ista-char, or Esta-char is 
the place or temple of Ista or Esta ; who wats the 
Hestia, "Eria, of the Greeks, and Vesta of the 
Romans. That the term originally related to fire 
t^e have the authority of Petavius. ^ HebruidL 
lingu& tm ignem significat, Aramea m/yvh qui 
voce ignem a Noemo vocatum Berosus prodidit: 
atque^inde fortassis Gr»ci 'En«f origineiH deduxe- 
runt Herbert, therefore, with great propriety, 
supposes the building to have been the temple of 
'^ Anaia, or Ana'is ; who was the sattie as Hanes, 
as well ^s Hestia. Procopius, speaking of the 
sacred fire of the Persians, says expressly, that it 
was the very same which in aftertinies the Romans 
worshipped, and called the fire of Hestia, or Vesta. 

fv roK in^oit ;^ovoic Pm/m»i»i« This IS farther proved 
from a well knoMm verse in Ovid. 

^Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige 

flammam. 



" Sec Radical!, p. 77. 
^ PeUviiis io Epiphanium. p. 42. 
^> Herbert's Traveb. p. i3S. 
^^ Procopius. Penica. 1. 1. c« 24k 
^' Ovid. Fait L 6. v. 291. 



£ri. ns*!. .^m^hz^z* «« 



H}^ i3caid£3» ki&tt SifnL isiiiiis £j!ai{pdn:. JiZak : but 
Tut DtiiiiT will' iLiu:- KMfiiM. ^-NThr.irtiTi vaiwh as a 

Se^K. Xbu^ v>f iLiLT iiitir rji^is. & pci&^iiice in 

PuiMi. Tt-^nLTjLkbkit li:? (f*vp6iMis»' cif ike. which 
«&;§ cfciJfid "'^ A>cir<:? Til, 3tf'iiu»r»L hj sr&c Romans 
AM^kctfsic &^ j;£^Jta^ (c: z^ztt O^ii «£ cie. The 
tkiaiMt Dc&tt «;ks &j:>c*:j^ n^r libc: irttx^ihip of the 
snm : aad ire ibun ai: I'-r^ C.iu..:ja£ii-riiiii»^ that there 
wttt ts^^iuszi ef 3^^-:.»v'xiHi^\OGs lines bursting 
£onh iQ cujBy p.&rt^ «{' u^ 



*?*• 



Upon thi> accoant it vas r^yc«I ^* Pir|Mlc ; and by 
thiC sa^e poe; Ha»tii. ami i£;>:Li. wnilar to the 
name aboTe. * Ir-^, << i-^'r^-j f.^-.?. The antient 
Scvihje were %-or^cippK:r> of rjie ; aod Herodotus 



*'Si3-»e-: si-*n Ni7\:.^2. *? trk liiptEtinu- crrc* Baby- 

Pu-jy. I. c. c IOC. p. i::. 

^Pktav. LC. c. C". p. 112. ll« Mppoecs die mucc to have 
** C^ll:nachL5, H. to Del*, r. 323. 
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*lriny f*iy fAo^ira. From hence, I think, we may 
know for certain tlie purport of the term Istachar, 
which was a name given to the grand Pureion in 
Chusistan from the Deity there worshipped. It 
stands near the bottom of the hills with the 
caverns in a widely-extended plain : which I 
make no doivbt is the celebrated plain of the magi 
mentioned above by Clemens. We may from 
these data venture to correct a mistake in Maximus 
Tyrius, who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says, that it was attended with acclama- 
tions, in wliich they invited the Deity to take his 
^epast*^ llvf, eTicnroTa, f(r&4£. What he renders ta-iis^ 
was undoubtedly 'Enf, llestie, the name of the 
God of fire. The address was, XI riuj, istrverx, 
'Er*8 : O mighty Lord of fire, Hestius : which is 
changed to O Fire, come, and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of old called ** Cerastis^ 
and Cerastia ; and had a city of the same name. 
This city was more known by the name of Araa- 
thus: and mention is made of cruel rites practised 
in. its *^ temple. As long as the former name pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants were styled Cerastae. They 



fvk^tToyf i(, no^, Aftfvrra, t^(f . MiUiimus Tyriu$. Disiscrt. 8. p. S3. 
^ See LycopbroD. v. 4-l7« and Stepbanus. Kvirfof. 
Kt^ar^^t «<( x9oy« Kvw^a, Nonni Dionys. 1. iv. 
^ llospcs crat cxsus. Ovid. Mctamorph. 1. x. v. 228. 
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werr more particularly the priests who were so 
denominated ; and who were at last extirpated for 
their cruelty. The poets imagining that the term 
Cerasts related to a horn, fabled that they were 
turned into bulls. 

^ Atque illos gemino quondam quibus aspera conm 
Frons erat, unde etiam nomen trazere Cerastae. 

ThcK was a city of the same name in Eoboca^ ex- 
pressed Car}'stu8, where the stone ^ Asbestus was 
found. Of ihis they made a kind of doth, which 
was supposed to be proof against fire, and to be 
cleansed by that element The purport of the. 
name is plain ; and the natural history of the 
place affords us a reason why it was imposed. 
For this we are obliged to Solinus, who calls the 
city with the Grecian termination, Carystos;and 
says, that it was noted for its hot streams : 
^Carystos aquas calentes habet, quas Exxamnf 
vocant. We may therefore be assured, that it was 
called Car-ystus from the Deity of fire, to whom 



** Ovid. Mctamorph. 1. x. v. 22S. 

♦'Strabo. 1. 10. p. 6S4. 

^Solinns. cap. !/• Piiny takes notice of the city Caryitw. 
Eaboca— -Urbibos clara quondam PyrrhA, Oroci|GenBtto« Carjsto^ 
Oritanoy i^c. aquisque callidis, que EUlopis vocamur, nobilu. 
1. 4. c. IC. 
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all hot fountains were sacred. EUopia is a com- 
pound of El Ope, Sol Python, another name of 
the same Deity. Carystus, Cerastis, Cerasta, are 
all of the same puq)ort : they betoken a place, or 
temple of Astus, or Asta, the God of fire. Cerasta 
in the feminine is expressly the same, only reversed, 
as Astachar in Chusistan. Some places had the 
same term in the composition of their names, 
which was joined with Kur; and they were 
named in honour of the Sun, styled Ku^oc, CurosL 
He was worshipped all over Syria ; and one large 
province was hence named Curesta, and CuresUca^ 
from Ku( *£roc, Sol Hestius. 

In Cappadocia were many Puratheia ; and the 
people followed the same manner of worship, as 
was practised in Persis. The rites which pre- 
vailed, may be inferred from the names of places, 
as well as from the history of the country. One 
city seems to have been denominated from its 
tutelary Deity, and called Castabala. This is a 
plain compound of Ca-Asta-£ala, the place or 
temple of Asta Bala ; the same Deity, as by the 
Syrians was called Baaltis. Asta Bala was the 
Goddess of fire : and the same customs prevailed 
here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atten- 
dants in the temple used to walk with their feet 
bare over burning ^ coals. 
' ' ■ ■ — t • " — 

^ El roK Kar«CaXeK «n ro tk Tlt^ffw^ A^i/uj«f tt^y qk9v ftfln 



"T-,*.- -rrr^ i£r?fT ~ I-. "*:-=. -I-'- vrm name istf 



n -^ ii:'* J*\- : ,: :..- .i^TT'.aiircfr lima 

Tir^ :r — r-. • r .- . ::^ir- ximii^ rtf 

* lit:-', n "::i! "ttj .:: .. vai--.: \ i;. sir^-v-'fi: w 



- .:L 1. :: . 

^'hikm ' Tra*rr: i Ti*.--li. r- ... 1 'i..-":;. 

"twrri MlUft IT Xli IK" il" X — r •-* I -m '■• .-7r!u.>«rx iuT-JLTa^ 
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often so crazed and shaken in their intellects, 
that they never returned to their former state of 
mind. 

Some traces of this kind of penance may be 
still perceived in the east, where the followci-s of 
Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the 
history given by Han way of the Persian monarch, 
MiT Maghmud, we have an account of a process 
similar to that above, which this prince thought 
proper to undergo. lie was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greatly dejected in his 
spirits ; on which account he wanted to obtain 
some light and assistance from heaven. " fVitk 
this iuttnt Maghmud undertook to perform the 
spiritual exercises which the Indian Mahommedans^ 
who are more addicted to them than those of other 
countries, have introduced into Kandahar. This 
superstitious practice is observed by shutting them-- 
selves up fourteen or ff teen days in a place zchere 
no light enters. The only nourishment they take 
is a little bread and xcater at sun-set. During 
this retreat they employ their time in repeating 
incessantly, rrith a strong guttural voice, the word 
Hou, by which they denote one of the attributes 
of the Deity. These continual cries^ and the agi» 



'^Account of Pcrbia, by Jonas Hanway, IV[. vol. 3. c. 31, 
32. p. 206. 
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tatioM of the body mth uhich they rccre attendf^ 
naturally unhinge the whole frame. JVhen l^. 
fasting anil darkness the brain is distempered^ thq 
fancy they sec spectres and hear voices. Thus tkof 
take pains to confirm the diatcmper ichich puis them 
upon such trials. 

Such was the painful txcrcise xvhich Maghimf 
undertook in January this year; and for tiis 
purpose he chose a subterraneous vault. Im tiffi. 
beginning of the neat month, when he camefor^ 
he was so pale, difiguredj and emaciated^ *^^! 
they hardly knew him. But this was not the worsi: 
ejfcct of his devotion. Solitude^ often dangenus^ 
to a melancholy turn cf thought^ hadj under tl 
circumstances of his inquUtuJej and the sti 
ness of his penance, impaired his reason. 
became restless and suspicious, often starting^ 
In one of these fits he determined to put to 
the Nvhole family of his predecessor, Sha Hu^wiB^- 
among whom were several brothers, three uncleib 
and seven nephews, besides that prince*8 chiUbCB*' 
All these, in number above an hundred, the.tf* 
rant cut to pieces with his own hand in the pitlufe- 
yard, where they were assembled for that bloody^ 
purpose. Two small children only escaped bj tlie 
intervention of their father, who was wounded in 
endeavour! nuc lo screen them. 

The reverence i)aid to caves and grottos arose 
from a notion that they were a representation of 

1 
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the ^* world ; and that the chief Deity whom the 
Persians worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such 
was the tradition which they had received, and 
which contained in it matter of importance. Por- 
phyry attributes the original of the custom to 
Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster may have been ; and 
says, that he first consecrated a natural cavern in 
Persis to Mithras, the creator and father of all 
things. He was followed in this practice by 
others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
** nature ; either such as were originally hollowed 
by nature, or made so by the art of man. Those, 
of which we have specimens exhibited by the 
writers above, were probably enriched and orna- 
mented by the Achaimenidae of Persis, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Cyrus. They are modern, 
if compared with the first introduction of the 
worship ; j^et of high antiquity in respect to us. 
They are noble relics of Persic architecture, and 
afford us matter of great curiosity. 



^* Zixo»a ft^opToq awnXa^n rn Kocf^n. Por. de Aiit. Nymph, p. 254. 
'^ Mrra ^i rarov to» Za;^oar^y KfUTtiaufTdq xeci -cap oMok o* «»- 

Aff-o^^oyai. Porph. dc Antro Nymph, p. 108. The purport of 
the history of Mithras, and of the cave from wlicncc he proceeded, 
1 shall hereafter shew. Jupiter was nursed in a cave ; and Pro- 
serpine, KofTi Koa-fjiti, nursed in a cave : usrxvru^ koh ii Aij^tDm^ i» 

f^i i<7»wy ra rvp hoXoyu*, Porph. ibid. p. 254. 
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THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACES. 



X HE term Omphi is of great antiquity^ ajnd 
denotes an oracular influence, by which people 
obtained an insight into the secrets of futurity. 
I have taken notice with what reverence men in 
the first ages repaired to rocks and caverns, as to 
places of particular siijnctity. Here they thought 
that the Deity woj^jid piost likely disclose himself 
either by a voice, or a dream, or spmc other prae* 
ternatural token. Many, for the same purpose, 
"worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high 
mountains ; imagining that they hereby obtained 
a nearer communication with heaven. Hence we 
read, as far back as the days of Moses, concern- 
ing the high places in ' Canaan. And, under (he 



"»»■ 



■ Numbers, c. 22, v. 41. Leviticus, c. f6. v. 30. 
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ot I-iraei and Jadah. riuc die people 
their o^crings in /uz'* places. We are particnisiriT 
toid or Pekah, the ^:a of Bema&ah* that ht lacaUti 
in the xcay of the '" kingjs of Israel; jreo. mnd wmit 
kit jfonj to pagi through the jire. accor^mg to tie 
abomi/uitwns ^* the heatien — mui ke sacrificed ami 
burnt incenjse in the high places, and on the kills^ 
and under every prten tree. And many times when 
a reformation was introduced under some of the 
wiser and better princes^ it i& still lamentrd by 
the sacrefl writer, that ' the high places were not 
taken ausay: the people still offered^ and burnt 
inceuse on the high places. It is observable, whcm 
the king of Moab wanted to obtain an answer 
from God, thai he took Balaam the prophet, and 
brought him to the ^high places of B^aL And^ 
fradrn^r that he could not obtain his purpose 
there, he carried him into the field of Zophim 
unto the top of Pisgah ; and from thence he 
again removed him to the top of Peor. In aO 
these places he erected seven altars, and offered 



* 2 Kinjp. c. 16. V. .3- k 
^ 1 Ki:ij;s. c. 22. v. 43. 2 Kiugs. c* 12. v. 3. C.15. v. 

3i. 

* Thtrc wore two sorts of hi^h places. The one was a natoial 
eminence ; a hill or mounnin of tbe earth. The other was a fiic- 
titious mcuody of which 1 shall hereafter treat at large. 
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« bullock and a ram on eoery ' altar. It is said 
of Orpheus, that he went with some of his dis- 
ciples to meet Theiodamas, the son of Priam, 
and to partake in a sacrifice which he eveiy year 
oflered upon the summit of a high * mountain. 
We are told by Strabo, that the Persians always 
performed their worship upon hills ^ Ui^trai T04>uir 

toy ou^avov nyoupfvoi A»a. 

The people of Cappadocia and Pontus observed 
the like method of worship : and, of all ^crifices, 
wherever exhibited upon high places, none, perr 
haps, ever equalled in magnificence that which 
was offered by Mithridates upon his war with the 
Romans. He followed the Persic modes of wor- 
ship, as well as the mixed rites of the Chaldeans 
and Syrians. Hence he chose one of the highest 
mountains in his dominions : upon the top of 



' Numbers, c. 22. v. 41. and c. 23. v. 14—28. 

^ Preface of Demetrius Moschus to Orpheus de Ijapidibus— 

^ Strabo. 1. 15. p. 106'4. 

rii^a'ai ivi T« v<4^AoTaT« rvf c^iup Gva-ixq f^^ftr. HcrodotUS. 1. 2. 
C. 131. 

Some nations, instead of an intake, worshipped the hill as the 
Deity — ETi^is^i^ai* oi xat An ayaXuaTA o» v^wtoi avO^A^vei no^vfe^ 

Maximus Tyrios Dissert. 8. p. 79* 
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vbich he reared an immense pile, equal in size to 
the summit on which it stood : and there he sa- 
crificed to the God of armies — ^Ehi rw Zrfxrtm Au 

wetTfiw 9uri»», CXI o^sc C^^/hXm xofyfuv fAH^§9m «AA9 tn* 

rilcK. The pile was raised hy hb vassal princses : 
and the offerings, besides those customary, wore 
wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics. 
The fire is said to have been perceived at the 
distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman 
poet makes his hero choose a like situation for a 
temple which he erected to Venus ; and for the 
grove which he dedicated to the manes of his 
father. ♦ 

* Turn vicina astris Ericino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idaliae: tumuloque Sacerdos, 
£t lucus, late sacer, additur Anckisea 

In Japan most of their temples at this day arc 
constructed upon eminences ; and often upon the 
ascent of high mountains. They are all, '"says 
Kajmpfer, most sweetly seated : A curious view 
of the adjacent country, a spring and rivulet of 



• Appian de Bcllo Mithridatico. p. 215. Elclit. Stcph. He, b/ 
an hyperbole, raakes the pile larger than the apex on which it 
Hood. 

"" Virgil. 1. 5. V. 760. 
Hist Japan. voU2d. book 5. c.S. p. 417. 



■• 
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clear water, and the neighbourhood of a grove 
with pleasant walks, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of those spots of ground where these holy 
structures are to be built : for they say that the 
Gods are extremely delighted with such high and 
pleasant places. 

This practice in early times was almost univer- 
sal ; and every *** mountain was esteemed holy. 
The people, who prosecuted this method of wor- 
ship, enjo3'ed a soothing infatuation, which flat- 
tered the gloom of superstition. The eminences 
to which they retired were lonely, and silent ;. and 
seemed to be happily circumstanced for contem- 
plation and prayer. They, who frequented them, 
were raised above the lower world ; and fancied 
that they were brought into the vicinity of the 
powers of the air, and of the Deity who resided 
in the higher regions. But the chief excellence 
for which they were frequented, was the Omphi, 
expressed o/m^d by the Greeks, and interpreted 
" Gux xXr.iuiVy VOX divina, being esteemed a parti- 
cular revelation from heaven. In short, they 



rj'tf*' e»T» Tw Qtu n tf^n ^vahui Totit^-Gai. Mclanthes de Sacrificijf. 
See Natalis Comes. 1. 1. 10. 

" OfAfHf Qua x^ql^wr. Ilesych. It was sometimes expressed 
ivithout the aspirate, a^Ci} : hence the place of the oracle was 
styled Ambon, »yJSt/9, Apfvy, 41 vf eo-aua^fto^K tv» •ftt, Hetycb. 
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wnr looketl upon as the peculiar places wbm 

iknl fictivered his oracles. Hemieds iii Plutaich 

cx^^es^^s tfab term f^^q^ omphis ; and says, that 

t \^-» the name of an Egyptian Deity: and he 

aia:^*9Kt> it I know not for what reason, '* cvf^yinK. 

Vtv* *\xu truly rendered was Oniphi or Amphi, 

: V .:*:;<«: ct lUm ; who, according to the £gyp- 

^• ir 'KvkVi^\ vas the same is the Sun, or Osiris. 

^. v--^ liifrws^ rt^Ted as the chief Deity by the 

^>»-.g«i<v;r>^ an£ 1^ 3Mtst nations in the east. He 

•^.^. «.v,.^«4 Nnr) Ham. a»l Cham: and his oracles 

x^. .>t;.*wi aiu. Ompi. In consequence of this, 

*\ «t^Alln^*4ln^ -mher^ they irere supposed to be 

.x:»-ot;»j, ^-iinv T^ hi deDOzninated Har-al-Ompi; 

i'hv*v t»-*Aniri i^' zhc Greeks was changed to 

•"^ . «•. O^MT)mis . ja>£ the mountain was called 

^... ,^. , ^. Th:»nt vrrj Hiaur of tliis name. Tlie 

N*Kr%K,>i nrv^i /uvViinniui reckons up '* six: but 

•K^r %v»r^ *v :i»iri*\ Tnr^rc faesKles a variety of 

^iftvv >tf- i,»r iinnr. ::hf same account ** Olympian, 



»^«^>« • T'"^ ■^* . i. uMis^ Cf%y. tt^'f'M/i iau,'w»a*fu*t9, PiuUrch: 
r*>i»^v •v-i c— *^. Smnim uium Apolkmius Rliodius. 
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They were all looked u^on to be prophetic; and 
supposed to be the residence of the chief Deity, 
under whatever denomination he was specified, 
which was generally the God of light. For these 
oracles no place was of more repute than the hill 
at Delphi, called Omphi-El, or the oracle of the 
Sun. But the Greeks, who changed Al-omphi to 
Olympus, perverted these terms in a manner still 
ttiore strange : for finding them somewhat similar 
in sound to a word in their own language, their 



In Cyprus : A/aaOoc voAi?, xai o^o( fjMrouh^ OXvfAwot. Stnibo. 
1. 14. p. 1001. 

'H^e ax^o^ita xaXf»Ta» O\vfi.fro^, Strabo. Ibidetn. 

Josephus mentions the temple of Olympian Zeus at Tyre, 
Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 1. 

At ISfcgarain Greece: Ti/xtro? OXu^vnor. Pausanias. 1. 1. p. gj. 

In Klis : H OXufAwut wf*rro» K^o»io( Tiofo^ tXiTiro. Scholia Upon 
Lycophron. v. 42. 

In Attica: Nao( K^ovv, xai 'Pta^y xat rif(if»( mv iirmXiiow 
OXtz/AViOK. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 43. 

In Achaia : Aioq OXvfAmy vao?. Pausan. 1.2. p. 123. 

AtDclos: OXvfMvuopf roiTfxi it Aii>M, Stephanus Bysantiuus. Er» 

Libya was called Olympia. Stephanus Byzant. 

Tlie moon called Olympias : 'h ya^ 'ZiXnrm «■«§* AiyvvnoK xv^mq 
OXufA^iaf MoXurai, Euscbii Chron. p. 45. 1. 10. 

The earth itself called Olympia by Plutarch, who mentions mc 
Fsif OXvyLiriaq Itpot in Theseus, by which is meant the temple of the 
Prophetic Elarth. 

Many other instances might be produced. 
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caprice immediately led tbem to think of •fifaXK» 
a navel, which they substituted for the original 
word. This they did uniformly in all parts of die 
world ; and always invented some story to coun- 
tenance their mistake. Hence, whenever we meet 
with an idle account of a navel, we may be pretty 
sure that there is some allusion to an oracle. In 
respect to Delphi, they presumed that it was the 
umbilicus, or centre of the whole earth. The 
poets gave into this notion without any difficulty: 
Sophocles calls it '^ /uco-oju^oAa Tn? /t4a»r»« : and 
Euripides avers that it was the precise centre of 
the earth : 



OvTO?; i^iffoy ofMfccXoy yx^ 



«I>OiS 



a xotTf^it douo;. 



Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede 
to this notion, and to call it '" umbilicum orbis 
terrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but 
with some hesitation. '* Tn<: "E\\ciio<: ty ^uirta IIXII 



'^ Sophocles : (Edipus Tyrannus. v. 487. 

Ofif «7^v i^»C^fA« Xflo»of . Find. Pyth. Ode 6. t. 3. 

O^hohxaf FflK o^.pfltXei' wX«^ijti. Pmd. Pyth. Ode 11. aotist. 

*' Euripides in lone. v. 233. 

Mt0«f(^aX»( £r»a. v. 46 1. 

"Titus Livius. 1. 38. c. 47. 

" Strabo. 1. p. p. 642. 
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txaXt^ap Tn? yuc OM^AAON. Varro very sensibly 
refutes this idle notion in some '^ strictures upon 
a passage in the poet Manilius to the purpose 
above. 

O, sancte Apollo^ 
Qui umbilicum certum terrarum obtines. 

Upon which he makes this remark : Umbilicum 
4lictum aiunt ab umbilico nostro, quod is medius 
locus sit terrarum, ut umbilicus in nobis : quod 
utrumque est falsum. Neque hie locus terrarum 
est medius; neque noster umbilicus est hominis 
medius. Epimenides long before had ^aid the 
same: 



so 



OiiT£ yx^ f)v yaitic fAio'Oi ofjLfcthog^ cvh Oo^atfvii?. 



But supposing that this name and character had 

'• Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 6. p. 6^. 

Pausanias gives this acqount of the omphalus at Delphi. To» h 
tiro AiX^tfy xaXtrfAivov o/a^ ctXoy AiOtf vtvoin/Aivev Ait/xv, rovre uv«i to f» 
|if0y yriq vttffHi avroi Xcytf^»» ei AiA^oi* ^nxirvrat ri x«i of^f aiXe( TIZ 
§9 Ttjf hOM Tkrat9UfA,iPo^. Pausau. I. 10. p. 835. 

It is described by Tatianus, but in a different manner. E» Tf 
TtiAtm m AriT^hi KaXiiTfti tk o^a^oXoc. *0^t ofA^aX^ rmfi; in* 
A^ovvcu. p. 251. Or^io contra Grscos. 

~ Plutarch qri^ XiXuTr,- X^r«!f. 



/ 
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some relation to Delphi, how are we to acccnmt 
for other places being called after this maimer? 
They could not all be umbilical : the earth cannot 
be supposed to have different centres : nor could 
the places thus named be always so situated, as t» 
be central in respect to the nation, or the pro- 
vince in which they were included. Writers try 
to make it out this way : yet they do not seem 
satisfied with the process. The contradictoiy 
accounts shew the absurdity of the notion. II 
was a term borrowed from Egj^pt, which was 
itself an Omphalian region. Horus Apollo not 
knowing the meaning of this has made Egypt the 
centre of the earth : ^ Aiyxmxm yn /u#ii tuc MXtt/KcyiK. 
Pausanias mentions an Omphalus in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of- 
this circumstance, as he well m^ *\ Ou vo^^m h 

ffi rot, ovra n^9))ca(ri. At fio great distance is a place 
called the Omphalus^ or navel; which is the centre 
of the whole Pelopojinesus^ if the people here tell us 
the truth. At Enna in " Sicily was an Omphalus : 






Horus Apollo. § 21. p. 30. edit. 1729. 
Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 141. It is spoken of Phliuns^ &rieinoTed 
from the centre of the Peloponnesus. 

** This omphalus was near the Plutonian cavern. Diodoros. 
1.5. 



I 
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and tkbe inland of Calypso is repres^iited by Homer 
as the umbilicus of the sea. The (^ocUl^ss f^ 

sided — ^'Nntf'fti i¥ a/M^i^prti iiir o/xfaXof tfi OaiKouFonpir. 

The ^tolians were styled uuibiUcal ; and lo^ed 
upon themselves as the central people in Gneeee^ 
like those of Delphi. But this notion was void of 
all truth in every instance which has been pro^ 
duced : and arose from a wrong interpretatioi^ t^ ^ 
antient terms* What the Grecians styled Om« 
phalus was certainly Ompha-El, the same as AU 
Ompha ; and related to the oracle of Ham or the 
Sun: and these temples were Prutaneia, and 
Puratheia, with a tumulus or high altar, where 
the rites of fire were in antient times performed. 
As a proof of this etymology most of the places 
styled Olympian, or Omphalian, will be found to 
have a reference to an oracle. £pirus was cele- 
brated for the oracle at Dodona : and we leam , 
from the antient poet, Reianus, that the natives 
were of old called Omphalians : 



Callimachus: H)'ran toCcres. Ciceru mVcrrera,4. c. 4S. 
^' Homer. OJyss. 1. m. v. 50. 

^ Stephanos Byzantinus. The natives were also stylod PyrrbidsBy 
and the country Chaonia from the temple Cha-On, oueof nXm. 
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There was an Omphalta in Elis ; and here too 
was an oracle mentioned by *^ Pindar and Strabof 

/KdWTffM* TV oxu/ui«-Mi Ai«?. The place derived mU iU 
lustre originally frmn the oracular temple qfOfynh 
pian Jove. In this province was an antient city 
'^ Alphira ; and a grove of Artemis *• Alphekmia, 
and the whole was watered by the sacred river 
Alpheus. All these are derived from £1, the pro- 
phetic Deity, the Sun; and more immediately 
from his oracle, Alphi. The Greeks deduced 
every place from some personage : and Plutarch 
accordingly makes Alpheus^ — ^ rm t* yf»K «#* 
ixui xarayrru¥f one of those who derived their race 
from the Sun. The term Alphi, from whence the 
Greeks formed Aiphira, Alpheionia, and Alpheiis^ 
is in acceptation the same as AmphL For Ham 
being by his posterity esteemed the Sun, or £1 ; 



'^ Pindar. Olymp. Ode 7. 

*'■ Strabo. 1. 8. p. 542. 

*' By Livy called Aliphira. 1. 32. c. 5. 

In Messenia was a city Arophia — n«XA^yA« tw% hof^ iri^^f^ 
•4»fuyo». Pausan. 1. 4. p. 292. The country was called Amphia. 

^* AX^f ioMOK AfTtiuhiy II AXfiUiffm rnXni* Strabo. L 8. p. 528. 

^ Plutarch de Fluminibus — Axptt9f. 

AlpheuSf said to be one of the twelve principal and most antient 
Deities, called avfJSifMi ; who are enumerated by the Scholiast 
upon Pindar. B*>f*oi hivfAoty w^vm Amc mm n^iilvffK— rr>» 
Olymp. Ode. 5. 
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and likewise Or, the same as Orus ; his oracles 
were in consequence styled not only Amphi, and 
Omphi, but Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi. 

I have taken notice of several cities called Oin« 
phalian, and have observed, that they generaliy 
had oracular temples: but by.tlia Greeks they 
were universally supposed to have been denomi* 
nated from a navel. There was a place called 
^ Omphalian in Thessaly : and another in Crete, 
which had a celebrated ** oracle. It is probably 
the same that is mentioned by Strabo, as being 
upon mount Ida, where was the city Elorus. 
Diodorus speaks of this oracle, named Omphalian; 
but supposes that the true name was o/u^oAo^, om« 
phalus : and says, that it was so called (strange to 
tell) because Jupiter, when he was a child, lost 
his navel here, which dropped into the river 

Triton : '* Airo rzru T«Tf €VfMS%rrpf Of*f«AMr 7rf9€ayt^ 

ftvhifOLi ro x^V^^ • from this accident the place had 
the name of OmphaluSj or the navel. CalUmachua 
in his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon this circum- 
stance : 

^Stephanus Byzant Ofif«A»«t. It was properly in Epinu, 
irfiere was the eracle of Dodona, and whose people were styled 
Oftf/iA««tK above. 

''Ofif«XM», To»»? K^TiK— Stcph. Byzant. En ^ •» K^»»wc 
•(cn mm nwr i^i rri IXm^ ir«Xi(. Strabo. 1. 10. p. 634. Eluros — 

•))« ^«. 

^' Diodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 337. 
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^ £-.Tf Oi»*? «xeJU&to fx» K»kTrsM fipr%^ 






Who would imagine, thai one of the wisest 
nations that ever existed could rest satisfied with 
such idle figments : and how can we acconnt for 
these illusions, which overspread the brightest 
minds ? We see knowing and experienced people 
inventing the most childish tales ; lovrrs of 
science adopting them; and they aic finally re« 
corded by the grave historian : all which would 
not appear credible, had we not these evidences 
so immediately transmitted from them. And it is 
to be observed that this blindness is only in regard 
to their religion : and to their mythology', which 
was grounded thereupon. In all other respects 
thev were the wisest of the sons of men. 

We meet in history with other places styled 
Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
esteemed of tiie highest antiquity, and we are 
informed that tliere was an omphalus here ; and 
that the Deity was worshipped under tlie form of 
a navel. Quintus Curtius, who copied his history 



^' Callimacbus. Hymn to Japiter. v. 4C. 
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fixnoKthe Greeks, givesus ia the life of Alexander 
thr following alrange accQiuit, wbicb he bai^-em- 
brlUsbed with some coloui ing of his own. ^' Id^ 
quod . pro Deo colituri non eandem effigiem 
babebat, quaoi vulgo Diis Artifices aocommo* 
d&ruBt Umbilico niaxime simifis est habitu^ 
jmvsigdOf et gemmia, coagmentatus. Hunc, cua 
mponsum petitur» navigio aurato gestant Sacer« 
dotes» multb argenteb pateris ab utroque pavigii 
latere pendentibus. The whole of this is an abuse 
9f termsi which the author did not understand^ 
and has totally misapplied. One would . imagine 
that so improbable a story, as that of an umbilical 
Deity with his silver basons, though patched up 
with gold and emeralds, would have confuted 
itself. Yet Schottus in his notes upon Cortius 
has been taken with this motly description : and 
m opposition to alt good history, thinks that this 
idle story of a navel relates to the compass. Hyde 
too has adopted this notion; and proceeds to 
shew how each circumstance may be made to 
agice with the properties of the magnet. ** Ilia 

• 

nempe Jovis effigies videtur semiglobulare quid- 
dam, uti est compassus marinus, formft umbilici 



^Qninttti Curtius. L 4b c. 7* p* 154. Varior. 
" Hjfdi of the Umbilicus. Reli^ vet. PerMrun. App«ftda 
p. 427. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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librarii, seu umbonis, tanquam v^p quoddtm 
adoratuniy propter ejusdem divinum auxiliuiD: 
utpote in quo index magneticus erat sicut intut 
existens quidam deus, navigiorum cursum in medio 
sequore dirigens. These learned men were endued 
with a ready faith: and not only acquiesce in 
what diey have been told, but contribute largely 
to establish the mistake. The true history is this. 
Most places in which was the supposed oxacle of 
a Deity, the Grecians, as I have before mentioned, 
styled Olympus, Olympia, and Olympiaca: or 
else Omphale, and Omphalia, and the province 
;^*if iM OfjLfm}ao¥. These terms were thought to re- 
late to a navel : but, if such an interpretation 
could have been made to correspond* with the 
history of any one place, yet that history could 
not have been reiterated; nor could places so 
widely distant have all had the same reference. 
What was terminated cf^^aXo^ was ^ Omph-El, tbe 
oracle of God, tlie seat of divine influence : and 



^* That Olympus and Olyrapis' were of Egyptian orip 
manifest from Eiuebios; vsho feik us, that in Egypt the. 
was called Olympias; and that the Zodiac in the heavens had 
anticntly the name of Olympus, 'h ya^ TltXr.ni ita^ AiyvnTMK 
uif^wi OAffc/vioK MM^ncUf ^ia to nara fMn** ^n^twoXnw tov Zt » l i g» » 
Kt/xAov, OP U «ra^io» avru» OAYMIION ixaXHy. Chronicon* p. 45* 
1. 9* The reason given is idle : but the fact is worth attending to. 

Olympus was the supposed pfcceptor of Jupiter. Diodorus. 
1. 3. p. 206. 
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AlrOdipbi was a name given to raouat^ins aa4 
€;imtience6 upon the same account. An qra.q)e 
>^as. given tO.Pelias in Thessaly : and whenceidill 
it proceed ? from the well wooded omphalusiol faU 
mpther £ardi^ ^ . . . -AVv •. 
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la other words^ it proceeded from' the statelfj 
grove of Hestia, where stood an oracular tempik; 
In respect to the omphalus of Ammon, which 
Curtius has translated umbilicus^ .and gamished[ 
with gold and jewels^ the whole arises from a 
mistake in terms, as in the many instandes before; 
It was Omphi £1, the oracle of Ham, or the Sun : 
and the shrine, fi^m whence it was supposed ito 
proceed, was carried in a boat The Paterae, re«9 
presiented as so many silver basons, were in reality 
the interpreters of the oracle. They were the 
priests, who in the sacred processions walked on 
each side, and supported both the image and the 
boat in which it was carried. They are said to 
have been eighty in number ; and they pretended 



'^ Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. «41. 
X8 
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to bear the Deity atumt, just as they were by the 
'^iVibe impulse directed. The Gody ss^s ^Db- 
iiorus Sicuhis^ is carried mhout in a $hip ofgMbjf 
^kif^ his priests. They hear kirn mpan their 
shoulders^ and pursue their way by imtincty just 
as the divine automaton chances to direct them. 
These persons, who thus officiated^ were probably 
the same as the Pettphare -of '1^ antient Egyp- 
tians, but were called Patera by iAie Greeks. It 
was a name, and-^xifficc, by whieh the priests of 
Delphi, and of many other places besides those in 
%ypt, wit^'disttnguisbedr.aad die term Always 
rebteid to ioraoiriar interpretati6n. Hence^BodHot 
desidribes thes^ priests, ^and 'tirir iuiictiaiii, Tery 
justly, f IRa*ei» ^Saeerd^tes . Apdlina, oiacu* 
tofum dffterpi^tes. Patbr, 4)b9etory was «iiL£g^ 
tiaa wo(rd ; ^d Moses -sipeakiiig of Jaieph^ and 
thedpeains 0f Pharaoh; - more than.>qiioe xnaikes 
use of k: in the sense ubove. It occim GcneML 
e. 41. V. 8.-^v« 13. and mantftsdy aUudes toaa 
interpretation of that divine inteFcourse, wkich 



Oftf irit;^« Tov nro^itair. Diodorus. 1. 17* p. 528. 

It is obserrable, that this historian does not mention an om- 
pkalus : but says, that it was a statue, |oa»ov,, which was canicd 
about. 

^^ Bochart. Canaan. 1. !*.«. 40. 

1 
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the E^ptianfij styled Oteptil Thia Ar^ oommur 
nicated to Pharabh by a dream : fbr the QmipM 
was esteemed not only a verbal response^ . but also 
fg^ intimation by ^ dreams — Ojid^sn, pnftkn hi»y fttis 
xAfiJ«y— mij8 f»rraicj(AaiT«. He^y'chius. So it likewistt 
occurs inEusebius; who quotes a- passage from 
the oracles of Hecate, wheiein the Gods are 
lepresented, as insensibly wafted through the air 
like an Omphean vision. 



4t 



Noo-f I 'TTVfoc tiioio IIANOM(^£AI ^vr ONEIPOTZ. 



These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph ; 
he interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh : wherefore 
the title of Pa tor is reckoned by the Rabbins 
among the names of Joseph. There is thought to 
be the same allusion to divine interpretation^ in 
the name of the apostle Peter : ncr^ o?, i ixauwd, 
i txhyiv^9TKm. Hesych. Petrus Hebraso sermone 
agnoscens notat Arator. From these examples 



^OfA^y Oiia n>aitty fr»v •»af> Schol. OQ Homer. Iliad. B. 
V. 41. 

** Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 5. p. 19-^- 

One title of Jupiter was n<MOfAfa»o«. 

Z*^ IlaMfAf «M Znn fvi(ia%op A;(«Moft. Homer. Iliad* O. r. 9iO« 

Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. Ovid. Metamorph. 
1. 11, V. 198. 
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we may, I think, learn that the priest was styled 
Petor, and Pator : and that it was the place, 
which properly was called Patonu The Colossal 
statue of Memnon in the Thebais was a Patora, or 
oracular image. There are many inscriptions 
upon different j^rts of it; which were copied by 
Dr. Pocock^y and are to be seen in the first 
volume of his travels. They are all of late date 
in comparison of the statue itself; the antiquity 
of which is very great. One of these inscriptions 
is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which 
seems to have frightened away some ill-disposed 
people in an attempt to deface the image : 

QuorotTi: vvxrup ofAfn^ t-ri MtfAVOvoq fiXSoy. 

One of the most famous oracles of Apollo wa^ 
in Lycia : and in consequence of it the place was 
named Patara. Patra in Achaia was of the same 
purport I should imagine, that the place where 
Balaam the false ^ prophet resided, was of the 
-same nature; and that by Pethor and Pethora 



^Pocock's Egypt, p. 108. Plate xlii. 
** Pocock. Plate xxxix. p. 105. 

^ He sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor to Pethor. 
Numbers, c. 32. v. 5, 
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was meant a place of interpretation^ or oracular 
temple. There was probably a college of priests ; 
such as are mentioned to have existed among the 
Amonians: of whom Balaam had been by the 
king of Moab appointed chief Petora, or priest. 
It seems to have been the celebrated place in 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of 
Alilaty and called by the Romans ^^ Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrine, 
placed in a boat, and supported by priests, was 
in use among the Egyptians, as well as the ^ Am- 
monites. It is a circumstance which deserves our 
notice ; as it appears to be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mysterious allusion. We have three 
curious examples of it among *^ Bishop Pocock's 

*' We learn from Nombere. c. 22. v. 36. and c. 31. t. 8. that 
the residence of Balaam was in Midian, on the other side of the 
riYer to the south, beyond the borders of Moab. This seems to 
have been the situation of Petra ; which was either in Midian or 
upon the borders of it : so that Pethor, and Petra, were probably 
the same place. Petra is by the English traveller, Sandys, said to 
be called now Rath Alilat. 

Petra by some is called a city of Palestine; Ilrr^a «'oXic 
IUiA«Mr»nK. Suidas. But it was properly in Arabia, not far from 
Idame, or Exlom. See Relandi Palaestina. p. 930. and Strabo. 
hl6. 

^ The Ammonites were a mixed race ; being both of Egyptian 
and Ethiopia original: AiyvirTi«» ««i A»Omvw» aroixoi. Herod. 
L2. c.42. 

^ Pocock's Egypt, vol. 1. plate xlii. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of anv writer who. has attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
thia, and Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representoitions from Egypt It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very happily concur to explain each other. 
It tnsty be worth observing, that the JoriginaU 
whence these copies were taken ire of Cbe 
highest antiquity; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Aninnon'had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eighteen support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre; another brings up the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 



^ Luxurein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the ilrst temples upon 
earih. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of any writer who. hks attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
thia, smd Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representations from Egypt. It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very liappily concur to explain each other. 
It msiy be worth observing, that the »riginaU 
whence these co])ies were taken ire --of the 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Ammonhad eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eighteeti- support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre ; another brings up the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, wliich 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 



^ Luxorein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of anv writer who. has attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
ttua, smd Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representations from Egypt It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very liappily concur to explain each other. 
It tnaiy be worth observing, thiit the originals 
whence these co])ies were taken ire of Cbe 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodonis 
mentions that the shrine of Ammon had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eightecti- support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre ; another brings up the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 



^ LiLXurein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth. 




^■ij^y.'^^" ,/„,/. /,;,„y,. ,>•>,,/, ^.„UJf/«,'unt,/r'ff^, 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met witli them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of anv writer who. hks attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
thia, smd Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representoitions from Egypt It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very happily concur to explain each other. 
It msiy be worth observing, that the :originals 
whence these copies were taken ire of the 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Ammon had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
cightecti- support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre ; another brings up the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to liave been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 



48 



Luxurein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or ** Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know of anv writer who has attended to 
their history. The accounts given above by Cur- 
thia, smd Diodorus, are wonderfully ilhistrated by 
these representations from Egypt. It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very happily concur to explain each other. 
It may be worth observing, tliat the mtginaU 
whence these copies were taken ire . of Cbe 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Aninnon had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eighteen- support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre; another brings up the 
rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, wliicb 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to liave been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great prcscr- 



** Luxurein by Norden, called Lucorein. Il was probably 
crfctcd to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth. 




.v/,^ J/^/, y,y^o,-^i/,>,.>n «■,»!„« ■■/,/■ '. 
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vatioiiy which was most religiously recorded, and 
became the principal subject of all their myste- 
ries. The person in the shrine was their chief 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial 
of the deluge ; the history of which must have 
been pretty recent when these w*orks were exe- 
cuted in Egypt 

From the shrines of Amon abovementioned we 
may derive the history of all oracles; which, 
from the Deity by whom tliey were supposed to 
be uttered, were called Omphi and Ampht, as I 
have shewn : also, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphf^ 
from El, and Orus. The Greeks adhered reli- 
giously to antient terms, however obsolete and 
unintelligible. They retained the name of Amphi, 
though they knew not the meaning : for it was 
antiquated before they had letters. That it ori- 
ginally related to oracular revelation is plain from 
its being always found annexed to the names of 
places famous on that account ; and from its oc- 
curring in the names of men, renowned as priests 
and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted 
with a degree of foreknowledge. We read of 
Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphimachus, persons 
represented as under particular divine influence, 
and interpreters of the will of the Gods. Am- 
phion, though degraded to a harper, was Amphi- 
On, the oracle of Apollo, the Sun : and there was 
a temple, one of the antient uV^iO^a, dedicated to 
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him and Zediii% as ve may icad in P^nianiii 
Mopsiu^ the dii^ner, ts styled Af^mimJ^ Ampud- 
dcs ; which is not a patxoDymic, but a title of the 
oracular Ddty. 



EAm MM* A^wTouim svtw 0^ i^tMn Mt^f^v 



IdmoDy the reputed son of Abas, was a prophet 
as well as Mopsus: he was favoured with the divine 
Qmphe, and, like the former, styled Ampncides. 

What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in 
another place. 

'' An TT* ACarroc ^'•K mS*? vXvtc jcji^^k IJJM'M, 
Toy ^ viroxvcraf4<ifii Ttxft As-oXAiort •»4urri 



^ Apollonius Rhodios. L 4. v. 1052. 
' Mopsus was the son of Ampycus. Hygin. Fab. c. cxxviii. By 
sonfe he is said to have been the son of Apollo. Apollo is^ 
Aropjcus were the same. 

'^ Orphic. Argonaut, v. 720. 

'* Ibidem, v. 185. 
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T(^ xa» MANTO£THHN ixo^c, xai 0£<rf«ro» 
OM*HN. 

To say the truth, these supposed prophets were 
Deities, to wliom temples were consecrated undef 
these names ; or, to speak more properly, they 
vere all titles, which related to one God, the 
Sun. That they were reputed Deities, is plain, 
from many accounts. Dion Cassius speaks of 
AiA^iXoyn xSfim^top: and the three principal oracles 
mentioned by Justin Martyr are ^' /*am»a— ^A/m^i- 
Xo^s Acaiiayng, xxi Uviaq. Wc havc a similar account 
from Clemens Alexandrinus. ^ Aitiyixrai ti/xiv x^i 

^»a, rev KXotf^oVy roy IluOioir, roy A/b^f »a^cci>, roy AfAf^Xo^Qy. 

The Amphictuons were originally prophetic per- 
sonages, who attended at the temple at DelphL 
Hesychius observes : Ajk^ ixruoinc — mfmxQy AtXfup, 
wvXctyofMy hffAimfJtcyt^. Minerva, heavenly wisdom, 
is by Lycophron styled " Amphira ; which is a 
compound of Amphi-Ur, the divine influence, or 



'' Justin. Martyr. Apolog. p. 54. 

Ainphilochus was the God of light and prophecy. Plutarch 
mentions i| A/*f tXo;(«i itawnta, in the treatise m^ Q^hvi rifu^ 

fUH/9. p. 5G3. 

'♦ Cohortatio. p. 10. 
*' Lycophron. v. Il63. 
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oracle of Onis. Of this name there was a city 
near Olympia in Elis : for many places were in 
this manner denominated, on account of their 
being esteemed the seat of prophecy. In Phocis 
Was the city Hyampolis : and close to it ** Am- 
phissa, famous for the oracle of an unknown 
Goddess, the daughter of Macaria. Amphrysus^ 
in Boeotia, was much famed for the influence of 
^ Apollo ; and Amphimallus, in Crete, was well 
known for its *^ oracle. Amphiclea, in ^ Phocis, 
had Dionusus for its guardian Deity, whose orgies 
were there celebrated ; and whose shrine was 
oracular. 

I imagine that this sacred influence, tinder iSie 
name of Amphi, is often alluded to in the exordia 
of Poets, especially by the writers in Dithyrambic 
measure, when tliey address Apollo. Taken in 
its usual sense (^ju^i circum) the word has no 
meaning: and there is otherwise no accounting 
for its being chosen above all others in the lan- 



'^ Pausanias. L 10. p. 896. 

" llcncc the prophetic Sibyl in Virgil is styled Amphrysia 
vates. Virgil. Mn, 1. 6. v. 368. 

^ Plin. 1. 4. c. 12. Strabo. 1. 10. Called Mallos, by Pm» 
sanias, £» MaJ^ fixtmwv aK\%vhrtarow, 1. 1 . p. 84. 

K 10. p. 884. The city was also called Ophitea. 
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^uage to - begin hymns of praise to this Deity, 
who was ' the principal God of prophecy. We 
hare one instance of it in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes : 

Afift /uioi mm otvt^^ v 

Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with 
a like exordium : Apf » /biM autic ctpaatrct : And Ter- 
pander has nearly the same words: ^ A/Aft ^ 
mviif oMutV ixttmi^w, Apollo was so frequently 
called A/ttf I «va{, that it was in a manner looked 
npon as a necessary proc&mium. Suidas observes^ 
Aftfittvaxrt^u¥ ro «f •eifuin^civ : And Hesychius, Aj»- 
piauaxTOy tifypi 90fAM KiOofwAiuu Much the same is 
told us in the Scholia upon the passage above 
from Aristophanes : ^ MifAfirai ft (A^ irof «i^() rm^ 

Aiivfafjt,Cwf ret x^ooijmi«* 9vpi^t§^ yaf y^jfwrrm rmvnf'Xt^* 
ho afA^iavoLxra^ avrx^ xoAbo-i. However, none of 

these writers inform us why this word was so 
particularly used ; nor tell us what was its pur- 
port. In the short hymns ascribed to Homer 






CO 



AristopfaaneB. Ntf tAo*. ▼. 595» 
*' See ScbDliR4o Amtoph. t. $95, 
•Mbidcm. , 
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this term is industriously retained; and the per* 
sons who composed them have endeavoured to 
make sense of it, . by adopting it according to the 
common acceptation. 

AfAfi Aicavua-ou Xif^tXsn^ f^ixuJf«c v»oy 

These hymns were of late date, long after 
Homer; and were introduced in Ionia, and also 
in Cyprus and Phenicia, when the Grecians were 
in possession of those parts. They were used in 
the room of the antient hymns, which were not 
understood by the new inhabitants. One of them 
IS confessedly addressed to the Goddess called 
Venus Ourania, in Cyprus ; and was designed to 
be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon the 
stated festivals at Salamis. 



^^ We meet with the like in the Orphica. 

0i}^y, Ou/9tt» ri. Argonautica. v. S3. 
So in Pindar: KfXa^om fwi afx^i Kiw^av. Pyth. Ode 2. p. 209* 
, We have the same from the Tripod itself. 

AfAjfi h Uv^f mm KXo^ fuurw^mrtt ^iCv. Apollo de defects 
Oriicu)or. apud Eutebimn. Pc«p. £vao|. L 3* c. l5. p. 204. 
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Avrctf tyta Hi¥ 0*110 xou aXXrif fMmv^fA aothu 

We may perceive, from what has been said; 
that the word Amphi was a term of long stand- 
ing, the sense of which was no longer understood: 
yet the sound was retained by the Greeks, and 
used for a customary exclamation. In respect to 
the more antient exordia above quoted, espe- 
cially that of Terpander, I take the words to 
be an imitation, rather than a translation, . of m 
hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Amonian 
language ; the sound of which has been copied^ 
rather than the sense, and adapted to modem 
terms of a different meaning. I make no doubt 
but that there were many antient hymns preserved 
in those oracular temples, which were for a long 
time retained, and sung, when their meaning 
was very imperfectly known. They were, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham, or 
the Sun ; and were sung by the Homeridas, and 



^ Hymn (o Venus of Salamis. See Homer Didymi. vol. ?. 
p. 528. * 

The names of the sacred hymns, as mentioned by Procliu in his 
X^rofAmBua, were natatic, Ai^p^afJS»<y AlivvK, lo %a»x^9y 'TirvfX'^ 
MiTttj Eyu^fMa^ Eticrixa. Photii^. c. 256. p. 9^3. • 



lamidst. They were called after his titles. Ad, 
Athyr, Anphi, which the Greckiis expftssed 
Dithy rambL They were ttiakis of joy and exul- 
tation, attended with giand processions: and 
from the same term, dithyrambus, was derived 
the tftmftCm of the Greeks, and the triumphiis of 
the Romans. We are informed that triamphs 
weie first instituted by ^ Bacchus, who was no 
other than Chus : the history, therefore, of the 
term roust be sought for from among the Cuseans. 
That it was made up of titles, is plain, from its 
being said by Vairo to have been a ^ name ; and 
one that was given by the Amonis^ns among other 
personages to Dionusus : for they Mrere not in 
this point uniform. Diodorus takes notice that 
it was a name, and conferred upon the person 
spoken of: ^Q^ia/AScjr ti aurov tt»of&««4i»ai f«n: 7%ey 
say, that (me of the titles green to Dionusus was 
Thriambus. Ham, in the very antient accounts 
of Greece,, is called iamus, and his priests lamidae. 
His oracle, in consequence of thi^ was styled 
lamphi, and Iambi, .which was the same term as 
Amphi, of which we have been treating. From 



•'Diodorus. 1.5- p. 213. 

^ Idque a ^^m^^ Grsco, Libeii Patris cognomeDto. Vino 
da lingyft LaC L 5. p. 53. 

*7 Diodorus $ici|liu. 1. 5. p. 213. 
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the name Iambi came the measure l«/«^?of, Iambus^ 
in which oracles were of old deltvered. Ham', 
among the Egyptians, was called ** Tithrambo, 
which is the same name as the Ditherambus of 
Diodorus. There is a remarkable passage in the 
Scholia upon Pindar concerning Ham* under the 
.name of lamus, and also concerning his temple, 
which is represented as oracular. ^ Mccvruov nv i¥ 

riio(,j i xxi fAixjl^ '^^ ^^^ ^' lo^fAiion ^vvTAi. There 
zvas in Olympia dn antient temple^ esteemed afa-- 
mous seat ofprophecj/j in which lamus is supposed 
to have first presided; and where the will of the 
Deity was made manifest by the sacred fire upon 
the altar : this kind of divination is still carried 
on by a set of priest s^ ^ho are called lamid^ 
lAfxcg a^x^y^^ y^^ ^^ reality the Deity ; and hi$ 
attendants were ^""lamidae, persons of great pow^ 



*^ Epiphanius — adversus Hasres. 1. 3. p. 1093. 

^ Pindar. Oljrmpic Ode vi. p. 53. 

lamusi supposed by Pin<}ar to have been the sod of Apoilo t 
but he was the same as Apoilo and Osiris. He makes Apollo 
afford him the gift of prophecy: 

Sfi^av^ Mvfjf9 lAarruavpetg (^Awo>^m9)» Ibid, p* 53. 
^ Of the lamidse, see Herodotus. 1. ▼. c. 44. 1. ix. c. 33. 

VOL. I. T 
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aad repute. E^ 00 -rvXssAuTWjdr 

Phular. lamua was immortsJ, aad wai ihcicfoic 

named mia^ar^^, 

Al«Mrro». 

From hence we may be assured, dwt he was of 
old the real Deitj of the place. 

I have mentioned, that in the sacred processions 
in early times the Deity nsed to be carried about 
in a shrine ; which circumstance was always at- 
tended with shouts, and exclamations^ and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concouse of 
people. The antient Greeks styled these celebri- 
ties the procession of the ^ Pomphi, and from 
hence were derived the words -rofAim, and pompa. 
These originally related to a procession- of the 
oracle : but were afterwards made use of to de- 
scribe any cavalcade or show. In the time of 
Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have 
retained its true meaning, being by hira used for 
the oracular influence. He informs us that Am- 
philutus was a diviner of Achaman ; and that hi 



J^ Pindar. Ibidem, p. 51. 
^ Pi u the antient Egyptian prefix. 
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came to Pisistratus with a commission from 
heaven. By this he induced that prince to prose-'* 
cute a scheme which he recommended. ^' ErrAuOa 

Of 111 xojUTu is a divine revelation, or commission. 
Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his 
oracle, as I have shewn, was styled Omphi : and 
when particularly spoken of as the oracle, it was 
expressed Pomphi, and Fompi, the v-o/uiini of the 
Greeks. Hence Hermes had the name of wofAircuo^, 
which was misinterpreted the messenger, and 
conductor : and the Deity was in consequence of 
it made the servant of the Gods, and attendant 
upon the dead. But s-o/uivouoc related properly to 
divine influence; and V^pim was an oracle. An 
ox, or cow, was by the Amonians esteemed very 
sacred, and oracular : Cadmus was accordingly 
said to have been directed «-of*«ii Cm?. 



^' Herodotus. 1. I.e. 62. p. 50. 

^^ Apolloniut Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 1180. 

An ox or cow from being oracular was styled Alphi as well as 
Omphi. Hence Platarck speaks of Cadmus: *0» pmc% t» tOsipm 
wmwrm v^«{«i. hm r% ^ruuK «t«' muXiiv rtr Cvv. Sympos. 

QosBst. 9-3. 
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Many places were from the oracle styled Ponv* 
pcao : and supposed by the Romans to have beett 
so named from Pompeius Magnus ; but they were 
too numerous, and too remote to have been de* 
nominated from him, or any other Roman, There 
was indeed Pompdse in Campania : but even that 
was of too high antiquity to have reoeived its 
name from Rome. We read of Pompcisr ^mong 
the Pyrenees, Pompion in Athens, Pompelon in 
Spain, Pompeditha in Babylonia, Pomponiana in 
Gaul. There were some cities in Citicia and Cap- 
padocia^ to which that Roman gave the name of 
Pompeipolis : but upon inquiry they will be found 
to have been Zeleian cities, which were oracular : 
so that the Romans only gave a turn, to the name 
in honour of their own countryman, by whom 
these cities were taken. 

Besides the cities styled Pompean, there wew 
pillars named in like manner; which by many 
have been referred to the same person. But they 
could not have been built by him, o or were tbey 
erected to his memory : as I think we may leam 
from their history. There are two of this denomi- 
nation still remaining at a great distance from 
each other : both which seem to have been raised 
for a religious purpose. The one stands in Egypt 
at ' Alexandria ; the other at the extreme point of 



' lo insult Pharo. Pliny. 1. 36. e. V2. 
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ttie Thracian Bosporus, where is a commumaitioa 
between the Propontis and the antient Euiine sea. 
They seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis 
witnesses at this d^y : the shaft Ud superstruc- 
ture is of later date. The |)iUar at the Bosporus 
stands upon one of the Cyanean rocks : and its 
parts, as we may judge irom * Wheeler, betray a 
difference in their lenu 1% was repaired in the 
time of Augustus : and an inscription was added 
by the person who erected the column, and who 
dedicated the whole to that Evipefdr. 

^ Diva CAESARL AUGUSTO. 

E. . CL. . . ANDIDIUS. . • 

LFCL. ARGENTO... 

We tttay learn from the inscription, however mtk^* 
tilated^ that this pillar was not thfe work of 
Potnpeius Magnus ; nor could it at all relate to hb 
history : fbr the time of its being icibuilt was hut 
little reJBioved from the age in which he livedo 
The dtiginal work must have therefore been far 
prior. The piUar in Egypt is doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a former, by 
Sostriitos of Cnidos, before the time of Pompeius ^ 



* Wheeler's Travels, > 207- 

^ Wheeler, p. 204. Sandys's trayels. p. 32. 
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io that the name must have been given on anodier 
account The inscription is preserved by ^ Straba 

iniTPATOJ: KNIAIOS 
AEHMANOTi: 
^ OEOIS XaTHPXIN 

TnEPTXlN 
IIAXlIZOMENnN. 

The Danx>w streight into the Euune sea was a pas* 
sage of difficult navigation. This was the reason, 
that upon each side there were temples and sacred 
columns erected to the Deity of the country, in 
order to obtain his assistance. And there is room 
to think, that the pillars and obelisks were made 
use of for beacons, and that every temple was a 
Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the 
entrance of harbours ; and upon eminences along 
the coasts in most countries. The pillars of Her- 
cules were of this sort, and undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. They -were not built by him ; but 
erected to his honour by people who worshipped 
him, and who were called Herculeans. ^ £9k yf 



^^ 



*Strabo. 1. 17- p. lUl. 
^ SUabo. 1. 3. p. 259. 
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For it was a custom, says Strabo, among tlie 
antientSj to erect this kind of tand-marks, such as 
the pillar at Rhegium, near the foot of Italy : . 
which is a kind of tower, and was raised by the 
people of Rhegium at the streight where the pom 
sage was to Sicily. Directly opposite stood another 
building of the same sort, called the tower of 
Pelorus. Such Pillars were by the Iberians styled. 
Herculean, because they were sacred to Hercules;, 
under which title they worshipped the chief Deity. 
Some of these were near Gades, and Onoba^ JLar 
OvoCav m^ lin^tag : others were erected still higher, 
on the coast of Lusitania. This caused an idle 
dispute between Eratosthenes, Dicaearchus, and 
^others, in order to determine which were the 
genuine pillars of Hercules : as if they were not 
all equally genuine; all denominated from the 
Deity of the country. Two of the most celebrated 
stood upon each side of the Mediterranean at the 
noted passage called fretum Gaditanum — Kara ra 
aKfx TH 70f 9/buf. That on the Mauritanian side was 
called Abyla, from Ab-£1, parens Sol : the other 
in Iberia had the name of Calpe. This was an 



^Strabo. I. 2. p. 258. 

^ Strabo. Ibid«m. On-Ob. Sol. Pytho. Onoba, regio Soils Pjr- 
Ibonis. 

'Strabo calls the African pillar Abyluca; wliicfa b commonly 
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The islatid Delos was particulatly freqiietited upon 
this account ; and the sailors seem to hav6 under- 
gone some severe discipline at the altar of the 
God, in order to obtain his farour. 



11 



"Eptirofog Aiyetioio 7taffiX\Ai viii 9istfD ; 

Xpfi» y oTT» ra^troif ayu ttXooVj aXXct rot Xctif% 

TfircofABvoi — 

O ! ever crowned with altars, ever blest, 
Lovely Asteria, in how high repute 
Stands thy fair temple 'mid the various tribea 
Who ply the iEgean. Though their busi- 
ness claims 
Dispatch immediate ; though the inviting 

gales 
111 brook the lingering mariners' delay : 
Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at 

once 
Drop the alack saib, and all the naval gear. 
The ship istnoor'd : nor do the crew presume 



n 



Callinuurhui. IlymD to jMoi. V.31& 
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To quit thy ttcred Umiti^ *titt dicy Ikltt 

A painful penaoce ; with the galHng whip 
La&h'd thrice around thine altar. 

This island was greatly esteemed for its sanc- 
tity, and there used to be a wonderful concourse 
of people from all nations continually resorting to 
its temple. The priests, in consequence of it, had 
hymns composed in almost all languages. It is 
moreover said of the female attendants, that they 
could imitate the speech of various people; and 
were well versed in the histories of foreign parts^ 
and of antient times. Homer speaks of these 
extraordinary qualifications as if he had been an 
eye-witness : 

*' n^6( ii roil fAtya fiauf^a, ot« xAi9( mwor* oAariu. 

Ait' ittU au w^forev fAttf AwoXXtati* vfJumo'WiWf 
AuTK i* a\j Anru rtj xjm A^c/mit ^o^iaipup^ 



'' Homer. Hymn to Apollo, v. 156. 

Hdeo it said to bsve been a mimic of this tort. 
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The Delian nymphs, who tend Apollo's shrine, 
When they begin their tuneful hymns, first 

praise 
The mighty God of day: to his they join 
Latona's name, and Artemis, far fam'd 
For her fleet arrows and unerring bow. 
Of heroes next, and heroines, they sing, 
And deeds of antient prowess. Crowds 

around, 
Of every region, every language, stand 
In mute applause, sooth'd with the pleasing 

lay. 
Vers'd in each art and every power of 

speech, 
The Delians mimick all who come: to them 
All language is familiar: you would think 
The natives spoke of every different clime. 
Such are their winning ways : so sweet their 

sone. 

The offerings made at these places used to be of 
various kinds, but particularly of liba, or cakes, 
which were generally denominated from the tem- 
ple where they were presented. A curious inscrip- 
tion to this purpose has been preserved by Spon 
and Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or 
temple upon the Thracian Bosporus. It was 
found on the Asiatic side, nearly opposite to the 
Pompean pillar, of which I before took notice. 





T.*.:^ 



Gr?at Vrzm J^^r ie ^ 'A e t^he 
TherA «pmri * »* *ail Z34 HoUIt stem the tide 
Whr^.tr xhr: st-^nny rabt t«« explotr, 
Wz.^Tt the s'-rz^ -ives the bleak CTaoean 

Or down the Ejran botu c mA rd bend jiMt 

Still as Tou pa» tbe wDBted tribate par. 
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teripL Foffri Eaxiai. 

'' See SpoiL and Wkcck/s travels, fk f09- 
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An. humble c^ke of meal : for Philo here, 
Aptipater'^ good sqb, thU abrine did rmr, 
A p^ii3iog oHicOy a3 yoa ply th» ml. 
And sure prognostic of a prosperous gale. 

The lapygian promontory had a temple to the 
tame God, whose naiBe-hy PioQyMUf ^ rendered 

The more difficult the o^viu^tion was^ thie morp 
places of sanctity were erected upon the coa,9t^ 
The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass ; 
and, upon that account, abounded with Cippi, 
and altara. The$e w^e originally mounds of 
earth, and sacred tq the Sun: upon uhich ac- 
count they were called Col-On, or altars of that 
Peity. From benc(s is derived the term Colona, 
^d i^^Mivn. It came at last %q denote any n^s or 
foreland ; but was originally the name of a sacred 
bill, and of the pillar which was placed upon it 
To say the truth, there was of old hardly any 
headland but M'hat had its temple or altar. The 
Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by 
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way of sea-marks, as well as for sacied purpoeei: 
and there were many upon the coast of Gfeeoe. 
Hence ApoUoniua says of the Argonauts : 



In another place of the Bospo 



The like occurs in the Orphic Argonauts, where 
Peleus is pointing out the habitation of the Cen- 
taur Chiron : 

^ A ^iXei, ftO^fiTf oitoiriii( irf9j(9rra w^Xm^n^ 
N«ifi i¥i vmiXvyyij lixaioraroc Ktrrmvfm. 

These Colonss were sacred to the Apollo of 
Greece ; and, as they were sea-marks and bet- 



'^ Apolloniiu Rhodins. 1. 1, v.fioi. 
'* Ibid. 1.1. V. IIU. 
In another place, 

ApoUoo. Rbod. 1. 2. ▼. 79^ 
*• Orphic Argonaut v. 375. 
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cons, which stood on eminences near the mouths 
of rivers, and at the entrances of harbours, it 
caused them to be called «^a, ouj^ia, and o^fAou 
Homer gives a beautiful description of such hills 
and headlands, and of the sea-coast projected in 
a beautiful landscape beneath, when, in some ra- 
vishing poetry, he makes all these places rejoice 
at the birth of Apollo : 



to 



In that happy hour 
The lofty cliflfs, that overlook the main. 
And the high summits of the towering hills, 
Shouted in triumph : down the rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs to the distant deep. 
The shelves, the shores, the inlets of the sea, 
Witnessed uncommon gladness. 



Apollo, from this circumstance, was often called 
f-raxTio?, or the tutelary God of the coast ; and 
had particular offerings upon that account. 



*** Homer's Hvtqd to Apollo. 



aae tqi^ akaI'Tsu or 

■ 

It was not only npon rocks and eminences that 
these Cippi and Obelisks were placed by the an- 
tients : they were to be found in their temple^ 
where for many ages a rude stock or stone served 
for a representation of the Deity. They were 
sometimes quite shapeless, but generally of a co- 
nical figure ; of which we meet with many instan- 
ces. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of this 
kind of ^ worship : and Pausanias, in describing 
the temple of Hercules at Hyettus in ** Bceotia, 

*■ Orphic Argonaut, v. 1295. 

Sophocles calls the sea coast wa^mCmfnz^ aKm, from the nom- 
bers of altars. CEdipus Tymnnus. v. igs. 

The like province was attributed to the supposed Msterof ApoUd^ 
Diana: Jupiter tells her — 

And, in another place : 

Cailimacbqs. Hym* to Dini. 

noT»i«, Mitrvx^Tj AtfU99CTc%7n^ X^'« ♦ifaja. Ibid. V. JijL 

4* voAoM* miCm nmrc, «( m^ti^narm, t* Btv. deinens Aiesiad. 
1. 1. p. 418. 

Pausan. I. p. p. 73/. 

1 
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tells US, that there was no statue in it, nor any 
work of art) but merely a rude stone^ after tlie 7 
manner of ti^ first ages* TertuUijan gives a like 
description pf Ceres and Pallas. Pitllaa Attica, et 
Ceres ^ Pbry^a — quce sine eifigie^ rudi |ialo, et 
informi specie prostaut Jung of jSamos was little 
better than a ^^ post. It sooietime^ liiappen^ that 
aged, trees bear a fiunt likeness tp the buman 
fabric: roots^ likew||Kt ^ui4 sprays^ are often so 
fantastic in their evolutions, as to betray a remote 
resemblwce. The ^ntients[ seem to bave taken 
advantage of this fancied similitude, which they ' 
in^roved by a little art; and their. first effort 
towards imagery was from these rude and rotten 
materials. ApoUouius Rhodius, in his account of 
the Argonauts, gives a description of a monument 
of this sort, which was by them erected in a dark 
grove, upon a mountainous part of ^ Bithj^ia. 
They raised an altar of rough stones, and placed 
near it an image of Rhea, which they fonned from 
an arm or stump of an old vine. 



AlsQ of the Theiptaw;. ]Um #f »m9 •ym^fut nM» iti« ffi » ir$9 m^yi 

XftOo<. p. 76U 

^ Tertallian advenot Oentes. 1. 1. c. 12. 

^ Km f jMt X«fu«K *HfflK v^oTi^y nf 9«9k* Clcmtntii Cohort. 
p.40. 

^ ApoUoiHut Rhodiut. 1.1. t. 1117* p-ll5. 
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n^dytu ytfmptpiWf to f«fir CKr«|K«9 ofpa vtAjrrt 
lJ)fv0'Air, fnyoio'ip twnftfif mx f rmtt m ^* 



A dry and withered branch, by time fmp^r'd. 
Hung from an ample and an aged vint, 
Low bending to die earth: theimrribis axe 
Lopt it at once from the parental stem. 
This as a sacred relick was consigned- 
To Argus' hands, an image meet to frame 
Of Rhea, dread Divinity, who ruled 
Over Blthynia's mountains. Witli rude att 
He smoothed and fashionM it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonely promontory 
Rear'd it amid a tall and stately grove 
Of antient beeches. Next of stones unwrought 
They raise an altar ; and with boughs of oak 
Soft wreaths of foliage -weave to deck it 
round. 

Then to their rites they turn, a^d vows per- 

• ..-.*■ • • 

form. 
The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic 

1 • 
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Argonautics *^ ; where the poet speaks of Argus, 
and the vine branch : 









The Amazonians were a very anlient .people, 
who worshipped their provincial Deity under the 
character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis^ 
Oupis^ Hippa. They first built a temple at 
Ephesus; and according to Callimacfaos t*iht 
image of the Goddess was form^ <if the stamp of 
a beech tree. i 



•I •. • 






•i ; 



■ I V ■ I 



• Instead of an image made of a stumps the poet 

Dionysius supposes a temple to have been built 

beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. ; - * - : 

' ^ Orphic Argonaut. V. $05. , 

< Pliny, 1. l6f mendoot simulacrum vitigineum« . ^..^t f j ^ 

^ Callimacbus. Hymn to Diana, v. 237* ' ^^ 

AfHTiVi v^ T|i y^ «|if*foy» Hetychiuf . 

ZS 



TostoiiL fia -iter iitsr wsh sl imrjiic^i ?mi^ 







iriiGK lecaiiBr auun in vas. Tmb orilr is tic 
Linur 2:f tOaipKi vibK txagntaamd^ and vcAttCi to 

the cnirjiiiff Derr or ±e Psbex w^ocfeJ: onder 

The Ecvpa& aad Ahssbc Gsrks IhI some ion 
perfect Gndiactt} Ataee Huik. sad Chas: flit 

tei^ t#!fB Arnpeiixt cSi r!Ot p t iiBai fly idifte to tbe 
fine, kit 'srxfz sacred mme tmt&fei icd fiom ibc 
Ddtr. thrr had some codon of t&b cimmistince: 
bttt i.» it wxs tbcL- cmcoai out of creiy dtfc to 
form a ntw personage^ they hare suppoted 
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Ampelu^ to have been a youth of great beauty^ 
and one whom Bacchus particularly fai^nred. 
Hence Nonnus introducei die farmer begging of 
Selene not to envy him this baldness. 

The worship of Ham was hitroduced hy the 
Amonians in Phrygia and Asia Minor: and in 
those parts the Poet makes Ampelus chiefly con* 
versanti 

He Speaks of his bathing in the waters, and 
rising with fresh beauty from the stream, like the 
morning star from the ocean. 

A/AXcXoc avriAXwky in f^cfopoi — 

In all these instances there are allusions to a 



mm 



^ Nonal DiooyMCS* 1. ». p. ao$. 
^ Nomii Diod. 1. z. p. 973. 
^* Nonni Dion. 1, xi. p. 29^, 
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hiBtory^ which will hereafter be full j ^haiMaed. 
Ovid seeitns to make Ampelos a native of Thiaoc; 
and supposes him to have been tibe sim of a sa^ 
by one of the nymphs in that country : 

" Ampdon intonsum, Satyro Nymphftque creatnni, 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus am^sse jugis. 

But' however they may have mbtd^en tins pi^- 
sonage, tt is certain that in early times he was wdl 
known, and highly 're%'erenced. Hence wherever 
the Amonians settled, the name of Ampelus wiH 
occur: and many places will be found to have 
been denominated from the worship of the DMt^ 
under this sacred title. We learn from Stepfaanus 
Byzantinus, ^that, according to Hecataus^ in kis 
Europa, Ampelus was the name bfa citjf'in Uguria. 
There xicas likewise a promontory in the district tf 
Toro?2e called Ampelus : a like promontory in Sanm: 
another in Cyrene. Agra^tas mentions two cities 
there^ an upper, and a lower , of that nsM€, There 



" Ovid. Fast. 1. 3. v. 409. 
To^ttfatup AftVfXoc KtyiAum* in ««» inptt am^ m^ XmfM' mmu «^X« i» 

««» ItaXiok t^^t *** MfMiv. Stepfa* ByniiL 

KaXtncu fciy ovf xai WK^a tic AfbVtXf^. Slrsbo of Samos* 1. li» 
p. 944. 



WM Uk€w'^:a harbour in Itinly $Q\fiaUe^. We 
read of a city '^ Ampeloessa in Syti^ and a nation 
in Lybia called Ampeliotoi: A/wiriAiirrA* If i^offAiCun^v 
Suidaa.. AUo,. Ampelona in- Arabia j and a pror 
montory, Ampelusia, near Tingia^ in Mauritania, 
In all these places,, however distant, the Amonians 
had inade.\aettlements. Over against the island 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale, in 
Jooia.' ThiS| too, was called Aqlpel^s, ^cording 
$o Hesychius, as the passage is happily, altered by 
Albertus and others. A^jr^Hr f^^x^^i ««» ^^ 
Mvx«AiK, nywif o^n;. From the words iiy^w o^v; one 
might infer^ that Ampelus was no uncommon 
name for a mountain in general : so far i^ certain^ 
that many such were so denoiminated : which 
name could not relate to «/AircXoc, the vine ; but 
they were so called from the Deity to whom they 
were ^^ sacred. Many of these places, were barren 
crags, and rocka of the sea, ill suited to the cul- 



^^ Ampelusia, called K*rmK A«pe». Ptolemy. 1. 4. so named 
.according to Strabo mtro HLmrwu or Kimokm^ not fiu from a city 
Zdis, and Cota. See Pliny. 1.5. c. 1. 

i> — ^^4,^^ — r\ ; _...:_. — Ai^pdwia. .Pliny. 1.5. c. 1. 



Ampdona. • Pliny* 1. 6^ c. SS. 

'^ Aflr« AfiMtXn mc^ tflr» Kjw«f|«*V 

10Q 



tm^u Herodotus. .1. 7- 

c. 123. 

• ■ ■ • .• 

A|AinA*( AKf •, in Crete. Ptolemy. See f^* L 4. c ^9; 



M4 • «fi AWAt'Tftn 6t' 

tivatioa of the ^vine. Afid tiM cmly cw iiicu c ci 
were so cailed, but the 8lrui4 lUid sbore^ alaoi, 
for the same Teuon: bemuse li€te» 4o6^ weie 
altars and pillars to this Gad* • Henoe #e wad in 
Hesy ohius : Ap^A^*^ Aiy»«x«r-^XuffiMMMf iUyrti^i; 
By Ampelu9 i$ signified the §ea skore; er Amfth 
tus, am&ng the people of Cyrene^ jjjfH^Stft *Ae mi 

From what h^ been said, we may be asaured 
that Ampelusp and Omphalus were the aame term 
originally, however varied afterwards and di€e-> 
rently appropriated. They are each a compound 
from Omphe, and relate to the oracuhr Deity* 
AmpduSy at Mjrcale, in Ionia, wu confessedly 
M denominated from its being a sacred "* place; 
and abounding with waters; by which, people 
who drank them were supposed to be inspired* 
They are mentioned in an an tient oracle quoted 

by Eusebius'^: £» Ati-jfAW yvxXoi^ MvmiXfyriop ENMON 

Ci(a^. I have mentioned that all fountains were 
esteemed sacred, but especially those which had 



'^ In Samoa was Aftmha mnftf $n ^ •» •!>•»»•<. Stvibo. 1. 14. 

944. 

Some places were called more nrnplj Ampe. 

See Herodotus of Aropi in tb« Persian GoK 1. 6. €• tO» • 

A/Avn of Tzetzes. See Cellarrvs* 

'* Mi/xoXiK x^^' '^H*'' Herodotus. 1. 1. €• 14S. 

'• Prtep. Evao. I« 5. c. I& 
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aoy pneteraatuml quality, nnd abounded with 
exhalations. It was an universal notion that a 
divine energy proceeded from these effluvia, and 
that tiie persons who resided in their vicinity were 
gifted with a prophetic quality. Fountains of 
this nature, from the divine influence with which 
they were supposed to abound, the Amonians 
styled Ain Omphe, sive fontes Oraculi. These 
terms, which denoted the fountain of the pro* 
phetic God, the Greeks contracted to Nu/»fii, a 
Njrmph ; and supposed such a person to be an 
inferior Goddess, who presided over waters. Hot 
springs were imagined to be more immediately 
under the inspection of the nymphs : whence 
Pindar styles such fountains,' ^Biff^a 'SufAfav xar^a. 
^Xhe temple of the Nymphse lonides, in Arcadia^ 
stood close to a fountain of great ^ efficacy. The 
term Nympha will be found always to have a re* 
ferencc to ^ water. There was in the same region 



^ Pindar. Olymp. Ode 12. 

Vvfifeu iMi if.ty ^(Min. Artemidorat Oneirocrit. ). ^. c. 25. 

n m lUK* eP^ynfMMTm wm9rm lafimra, Pansanias, ].6. p. 510. 

^ Sufifma^ and Amr^, BUB put by Hesychms a9 synonymous. 

Omnibas aquis Nymphs'SQnt praesidentes. Semus upon Vir- 
gil. Eclog. 1. 

Thetis was styled Nympba, merely because she was supposed 
to be water. Thetidem dici voluenint aquam, unde et Nympka 

r 

dicta est. Folgentij Mytholog. c. vfii. p. 720. 
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of the Pelopraoens a pboe caled K i y i ^t, ^7** 
phas ; which was undoobtiedly fo aamcd fram its 

hot spiingft: ^Kmrmffttrm y^p «Jbn — Hfa/^mszfit 

Ntfmpka$ — ubammded with waiers. Aaothcr moK 
ifn these phices was AiinAdcs^ the iMutam of 
Ades» or the Sun ; which, in like vKumrt^ was 
changed to Nc^Jf (, Naiades, a species of Deities 
of the same class. Fountains of bitrnncPt in Sa« 
biana and Babylonia^ wete called Ain-Aptfaa» die 
fountains of Aptha, the God of fire; which by 
the Greeks was rendered Naptha, a name [^ven 
to ^ bitumen* As they changed Aia Omfdie to 



*^ P^utanias. 1. S. p. 67O. 

Young women were, by the later Greeks, and by the Romau^ 
«fy1cd Nympbse; but improperly. "Nympha Tfyx, Gnecomm 
ISLvftJfa, nun fuit ab origine Virgiai ave Paells propria t sed to- 
lujomodo partem corporis deootabat, iEgypdjfti acal omnia 
animalia» lapidct^ frutices, atque berlMS, ita cmine membrum 
mtquc omnia corporis buroani luca, aliquo dci titulo mos fuit de- 
notarc. Hinc cor niincupabant Atb, uterum MathjTy vel Me^ 
thcr : et fontcm foemineum, &icut ct alios fbntes, oomine Ain 
Ompbe, Graecc *vfa/^^ insignibant : quod ab «£gyptijs adGraBCos 
ciehvatum est. — Hinc Icgimus, Nv^^ mnr** «m vityaf*K rwy "Vf*- 
pr.* 01 ntPMa% hjX, Suidas. 

Wetf A6v«ioK ^ T» Atof ftorni^, Nc//*^. Ibidem. 

^ Naptha is called Apthas by Simplicius in Categoric. Aiisto- 
tclis. Ka» A^oK ^•x*''^ voppwOfv TV wv^ is^. Tbe tame by 
lircgory Nyb^en is contracted, and called, alter tbe Ionic man- 
ner, 0^ : itoTi^ xoXHfAiroc ^0«( flavTirou. Liber de animi. 
On which account these writers arc blamed by the learned Vale* 
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Numpha, a Goddess, they accordingly deoomi* 
nated the place itself Nu/*f f*oify Nymphsum : and 
wherever a place occurs of that name, there will 
be found something particular in its circumstan- 
ces. We are told by ** Pliny that the river Tigris^ 
being stopped in its course by the mountains of 
Taurus, loses itself under ground, and .rises agiuii 
on the other side at Nymphaeum. According to 
Marcellinus, it seems to be at Nymphasum that 
it sinks into the earth. Be it as it may, thia^ 
he tells us, is the place where that fiery mat* 
ter called naptha issued ; from whence, un- 
doubted ly^ the place had its name. ^ Bitumen 
nascitur prope lacum Sosingiteni, cujus alveo 
Tigris voratus, flueusque subterraneus, procursis 
spatiis longis^ emergit Hie et Naptha gignitur 
specie pice4i. In his pagis hiatus conspicitur terrse^ 
unde halituft le.thalis exsurgens, . quodcunque aui- 



sius. They are, however, guilty of no mistake; only use the 
word out of composition. Ain-Aptha, contracted Naptha, was 
properly the fountain itself: the matter which prooeeded from it 
was styled Apthat, Pthas, and Piha. It was one of the titles of 
the God of fire, called Apha-Astus, the llephustus of the Gr^ks« 
to whom this inflammable substance was sacred. 

See Valesij notae in Amm. Marcallinum. 1. 23. p. 2So. 

Epirus was denominated from the worship of fire, and one tf 
its rivers was called the Aphas. 

^ PUny. 1. 31. p. 333. 

^ Marcellinus* 1. 23. p. 2Sd. 
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hk fTVCf lniw% wzSMJk vatf aiLicil 
ftySed Cobs^ ^ XjwpiBusoi : in qiA 
asnsl ^bmLmztoT. la A rhitiara 
ef die KTmprA, or ^ XjaiphannB; asad aev it a 
woMzn Of firCy vfai wh coBsoaKa tniagf broa^^ik 
waatoiL HaH br Apodoaia vas aa option of 
liitamiaoBs matter, like that ia Avriia: aad dm 
too was aamed ^' Xy mphcum. The saae aadior 
(Stfabo) airatio&s that in Scfeoda, ^jU Fieiii, 
there va$ a Gke bitooiiooos eniptKNiy taken Botioa 
of bj pMidonius ; and that it was calad Ampe* 

litis: ^Tm Aft^^rOun^ ytm asprnXriJ^ rm m ZaaHUftf^ 

m nsift% fnr*>xnsfuim» The hot stieani% aad 
poffODoas effluvia near PuteoG and lake Avernat 
are well known. It was esteemed a place of great 
iianctity ; and people of a prophetic character art 



^ Pliny. 1. 6. p. 3^6. 

^ fttmbo. 1. 7' p. 487- Sec Anti^ni Caiysfii Bfinbilk. p. l6S. 

1. 7. p. 4«7. 

*^ Strabo. fbidem, L 7. p. 4S7. He atppoiei that it was called 
Ampelitif from •/AiriA0<, the vine: became Its waters were goo4 
to kill vermiD, Ax^t rm ^n^tt^nt aftmOJi. A ht fetched ety- 
mology. Neither Strabo, nor Posidonios, whom he qnotesi^ 
coDMdcn that the term it of Syriac origuial. 



«ud to have here resided. Here was a ^ Nya«^ 
fk^^Wf supposed to have been an oracular temple; 
Them was a mediod of divination at Rome^ meo^ 
tioned by ''Dion Cassius^ in which people formed 
their judgment of future events from the steam of 
lighted frankincense. The terms of inquiry were 
remarkable: for their curiosity was indulged in 
respect to every future contingency, exceptiii^ 
death and marriage. The place of divination was 
here too called ^'Nyrophaeum. Pausanias takes 
notice of a cavern near Platea, which was sacred 
to the Nymphs of Cithseron : ^T^if h m^ xo^vfuf^ 

raCMtr$ f^iiw; NTM4AN ig%\f aun^w K*8»Af ow Jm» ^-*> 
MANTBTEXSAI h rati Nu/e^f a; t« OLfy^jxio^ autoO^ i^n 

xmy^. We find that the Nymphs of this place had 
been of old prophetic. £vagrius mentions m 
splendid building at Antioch called Nymph»im» 
remarkable ** N«|A«tTwy ta^tw, for the advantage of 
its waters. There was a Nympha^um at Rome 
mentioned by Marceliinus. ^^ Septemzodiuro celc* 
l^rem locunv ubi 'Nympha^um Marcus condidit 
Impetator. Here were the Thermic Antonianae. 



m^ 



^* PhilostrsH Tits ApollonU. 1. S. c. 4. p. 4lS. 

'^Dionts HittoriaRomana. Jokaanis Rosia : Anliq. 1. 9. c Ik 

*' Pauiaoias. L 9. p. 7 1 S. 

*^ Eva^us. 1. 3. c. 19. 

'' Marcellious. 1. 1^. c. 7« p« 6S. <> , 
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As from Ain Ompha oame Nytnpha ; so from AT 
Ompha was derived Lympha. This differed from 
Aqua, or common water, as being of a sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients thought; that all 
mad persons were gifted with divination; and 
they were in consequence of it styled LymphatL 

From what has preceded, we may perceive that 
there once existed a wonderful resemblance in the 
rites, customs, and terms of worship, among na- 
tiorts widely separated. Of this, as I proceed, 
inany instances will be continually produced. I 
have already mentioned that this similitude m 
terms, and the religious system, which was so 
widely propagated, were owing to one great 
family, who spriKid themselves almost universally. 
Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and 
direction of tlicir priests ; and carried with them 
both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this ; and thought that 
people payed too little attention to memorials of 
this nature. He mentions particularly the oracuhr 
temples at Dodona, at Delphi, at Claros, witfc 
those of the Brancliidje and Amonians: at the 
same time passing over many other places, from 
whose priests and votaries the whole earth seemed 
to have been peopled'^ Ta /uku uir« m( lIutMc, « 

'^Celsu*? apuJ Originem. 1. 7.»p. 333. 
Sm also Plutarch, de Oraculorum defecto. 
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yii xartfx*0^, r«VTce i»,t¥ •vftri Xoya> riOfrroM. As COlo* 

tiies weat abroad under the influence and direction 
of their tutelary Deities ; those Deities were styled 
*Hyc/*ovcfy and Afp^nyrrai : and the colony was de-* 
nomfaiated from some sacred title of the God. A 
colony was planted at Miletos; of which the con- 
ducting Deity was Diana. ^ Xt yaf iroifio-aro NnXiuc 
'Hyf/uo^y. This Goddess is styled iroXuirroAKy be- 
cause this office was particularly ascribed to her: 
and she had many places under her patronage. 
Jupiter accordingly tells her : 

Thrice ten fair cities shall your portion be, 
And many a stately tower. 

^poUo likewise was called Ownm^ and A^;^fiymK^ 
from being the supposed founder of cities ; which 
were generally built in consequence of some 
oracle. 



-'^ Calliroachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 22& 
^' CalUmacbus. ibid. v. S3. 

n*X^«K i* l^'**! Vt^UKf • 
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TU through Apollo's tutelary aid. 
That men go forth to regions &f remote^ 
And cities found: ApoUo ever joys 
In founding cities. 

What colony, says ^ Cicero^ did Gfeece ever send 
intoiEtolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily or Italy, mthoat 
having first consulted about every circuvsCrnKSe 
relative to it, either at Delphi, or Dodona, or at 
the oracle of Ammon. And Lucian speaks to the 

same purpose. ' Ourc iroXcac wxi^ov, nii ruy(i» vipii- 
Cfl^XXoyTt rf >» cur ^ii v»fa Moimwv i^imrm Sxxroi. 

People would not venture to build dties, mar even 
raise the walls^ till they had made proper inquiry 
among those^ who were propketieally gifted^ mbgtd 
the success of their operations. 



''Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, y. 5fi. 

^Cicero de Divinatio. I. 1. 

^* Lucian. Astrolog. ▼. 1. p. 993* 



PATOR AND PATRA. 



I CANNOT help thinking that the word wa^(, 
pater, when used in the rehgious addrcMfia of the 
Gieeks and 'Homanfl, meant not^ aa h ^ytppi^sed, 
k'faliher, or parent; but related to the divine 
influence of the Deity, called, by the people of 
the east, Pator, as I have * shewn. From hence 
I should infer, that two words, originally Veiy 
distinct, have been- Tendered one and the * same. 
The word .pater, in jtbe common acceptation, 
might be applicable to Saturn ; for he was sup^ 
posed lEO have been the fBithsv of all the ihids, 
tod was therefore so entitled by the . antioDt' poet 
Bulpitius. 



' See in the Ibrmer treatise, inscribed O^t/fi. 

* Are not alfthe names which relate to the different stages of 
inanhood, aa well as to family cognation, taken from the titles of 
)>riests, which were originally used in tetfiples; sUch lu Pater, 
Vir, Virgo, Puer, Mater, Mafrona, PaUonus, Frit^r, %otifr, 
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' Jane pater, Jane tuens. Dive biceps^ biformis, 
O ! cate renim sator ; O ! principium Deoninu 

But, wben it became a titles which was bestowed 
upon Gods of every denomination, it made Jupiter 
animadvert with some warmth upon the impro- 
priety, if we may credit Luciiius : 

^ Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin pater optimus IK- 
vdmest: 
UtNeptunus pater, Liber, Satumns pater, Man^ 
Janus, Quirinus, pater, omnes dicamur ad 
unum. 

And not only the Gods, bat the Hierophants, in 
most temples; and those priests, in particular, 
who were occupied in the celebration of myste- 
ries, were styled Patres : so that it was undoubt- 
edly a religious term imported from Egypt, the 
same as Pator, and Patora, before mentioned. I 
have taken notice, that the Paterae of Curtius were 
the priests of Hamon : but that writer was unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of tlie word, as 
well as with the pronunciation, which seems to 



' Verset from an antient Choriambic poem« whicli are quoted 
1^ Terentianus Matinu de Matris. 
^ Ldicilii Fragmcnta. 
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have been penultimft products. The wonhip of 
Ham, or the Sun, as it was the most ahtient, so 
it was the most universal, of any in the world* 
It was at first the prevailing religion of Greece, 
and was propagated over all the sea coast of 
Europe ; whence it extended itself into the inland 
provinces. It was established in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and was the original religion of this island, 
which the Druids tn aftertimes adopted. That it 
went high in the north is evident from Ausonius, 
who takes notice of its existing in his time. He 
had relations, who were priests of this order and 
denomination ; and who are, on that account; 
complimented by him, in his ode to Attius Patera 
^ Rhetor. 

Tu Boiocassis stirpe Druidarum satus^ 

Si fama non faliat (idem, 
Beleni sacratum ducis e templo genus^ 

£t inde vobis nomina, 
Tibi Patera? : sic ministros nuncupant 

ApoUinares Mystici. 
Fratri, Patrique nomen a Phaebo^ datum, 

Natoque de Delphis tuo. 



' Ode of AnsoDius to Attius Patera Rhetor id PfoilBiionim Bur- 
digatennum commcinoratiooe. Ode 10* 

Aa S 
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IJis inentioiis,' that this worship prevailed -par* 
ticularly in Armoricsa ; of which country his fdt^ 
tioDS were natives. 

^ Neo retjcebo Sencfn, 
Nomioe Phoebicium, 
Qui Deleni JSdituus, 
Stirpe satos Dru]4&nit 
•Gentis Armoricas. 

Belin, the Deity of whom he speaks, wa$ tlif same 
119 ^ Bel and Balen, of Baby looia and Caoaan ; the 
Qrus and Apollp of other nations. Hepodiaii trices 
notice of Ills being worshipped by the people of 
Aquileia ; and says, that they called him Belin, 
and paid great reverence, esteeming him the same 
as • ApQJlQ. 

The true name of tlie Amonian priests I have 
shewn .to have been Petor, or Pator ; and the in- 
strument which they held in their hands was 
styled Petauf um. Tliey used to dance tound a 



^ Ausonius. Ode 4. 

^ He is called Balen by ^Eschylus. Persse. p. 156. BoA^i, 

* fiiA«9 ^f xaXuffi TttToy* <n&Ha% h vxiq^vu;, AvoXXa;** iumi tOfX«m<. 
Hcrodian. 1. 8. of the Aquileians. 

Inscriptio vetus Aqoileiae reperta. APOLLINI. BEX.ENO. 
C. AQUILEIEKS. FELIX. 
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J^rge fire, in honour of the Son, whose orbit they 
^fiPeoted to describe. At the same time they ex« . 
hibited other feats of activity,, to aainse the vota>«' 
ries who resorted to their teropks^ This danctf . 
was sometimes performed in armokir, ^peciaflly 'm 
Crete: aiid, being called Fyrrbi<v was supposed 
to have been so named from Pyrrhus, the son oft 
Achilles. But, when was he in Crete? Besides,: 
it i^ «aid to have been practised by the Ar gonauftie 
heroes before his time:. It was a religious dance, . 
denominated from fire^ with which it was aceom*^' 
panied. ^ ' 

It was originally an Egyptian dance, in honour of 
Hermes, and practised by the Patarse, or Priests. 
Ill some places it was esteemed a martial exercise, 
and exhibited by persons in armour, who gave it 
the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of 
it in the same poet : 



10 



' ApoUonius Rhodius. Argonautic. 1. 2. v. 703. 
'^Ibidem. 1.1. v. 1135. 

1 
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Bwrj$ffA§ty Betarmus, was a name given ta the daneei 
from the temple of the Deity where it was pro* 
bably first practised. It is a compound of B||rt; 
Armes, or Armon, called, more properly, Herman 
and Hermon. Bet, and Beth, among the Amo- 
nians, denoted a temple. There is reason to think 
that. the circular dances of the Dervises^ all over 
the east, are remains of these antient ciistonii. 
In the first ages this ei^ercise was esteemed a itU* 
gipus rite, andperfqrmed by people of the temple 
where it was exhibited : bnt, . in aftertime% the 
same feats were imitated by rope-dancers and wm* 
grants, called Petauristse, and Petauristarii ; who' 
made use .of a kind of pole, styled petaoram. 
— Of these the Roman writers make frequent 
mention; and their feats are alluded to by 
J u venal : 



II 



An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 
Corpora, quique solent rectum descendere funem? 



Maniljus likewise ^ve^ an accoiint of thi« peopk^ 
and their activity; wherein may be obsemtd 
some remains of the original institution : 

l^ Ad numeros etiam ille ciet cognata pef artem 
Corpora, qus valido saliunt excussa petauro : 



"Juvenal. Sat. 14. v. 265, '^ MauUjus. |, 5. ▼.43*. 
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Membraque per flamnuu arbcsque emissa fla- 

grantes, 
Delphinftmque suo per inane imitantia inotu, 
£t vidoata volant pennis, et in aere iudunt 

I have shewn, that the Paterae, or Priests, were 
so denominated froni the Deity styled Pator ; 
whose shrines were named Patera, and Petonu 
They were oracular temples of the Sun ; which in 
aftertimes were called Petra, and ascribed to other 
Gods. Many of them for the sake of mariners 
were erected upon rocks, and eminences. near the 
sea : hence the term wirget^ petra, came at length to 
signify any rock or stone, and to be in a manner 
confined to that iQcaning. But in the first ages it 
was ever taken in a rel jgious sense ; and related to 
the shrines of Osiris, or the Sun, and to the oracles, 
which were supposed to be there exhibited. Thus 
Olympus near Pisa, though no rock, but a huge 

mound, or hill ( '' flf^i y«f rw K^oino A040N «yfT«i 

r» oxvjuiria) was of old termed Petra, as relating to 
oracular influence. Hence Pindar^ speaking of 

■ >, 

*' Phavorinus. 

*H Okui^wim v^MTtf K^MOf *^f«( ■AfTtTt. Scholia in Lyeo- 
pliroD. V. 42. 

Xmnf u^mftq Zfv, K^i*«? ri tmwt Xaff*. Pindar. Olymp. 
Pde $• p. 43* 



i'. 
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lamusy who va& supposed to have been coaduded 
by Apollo to Olympia, says, that they hatk came to 
the Fetra Elibatos upon the loftjf CfxmioM maumi : 
there JpoUo bejfioscied upon lamus a iloublc portion 
ofpfvp/ittic knoicledge. 

^*ljiA¥r% f u|niA««# Ilf r^a» 

Eft* ik mwaivi Oiir«u^i» 
AUufi^ UASTOirtNAS. 

The word IDuCarec, Elibatos^ was a favourite term 
with Homer, and other poets; and is uoifiaro>Iy 
joined with Petra. They do not seem to have 
known the purport of it ; yet they adhere to it 
religiously, and introduce it wherever they have 
an opportunity. Hx^ion^g is an Amoaian com- 
pound of £li-Baty and signifies solis domus^ vel 
'^ tempium* It was tUe name of the temple, and 
specified the Deity there worshipped. In like 
manner tlie word Petra had in great measure lost 
its meaning ; yet it is wonderful to observe bov 
industriously it is introduced by writers, when 



** Pindar. Olympic Ode 6. p. 52. 

Apollo was the tame a» liirout ; wboM pri«sts were the limidar, 
the most antient order in Greece. 

" It is a word of Amonian original, analogous to Eliurbct, 
Bet-Armus, Bet-Tumus in India, Phainobeth in Egypt* 
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they speak of sacred and oracular places. LycOf* 
pbron calU the temple at Elis '^Acufav MoXviJbtf 
viT^oiv : and the Py tho at Delphi is. by Pindac 
styled Petraessa : '^ Sir^i EUr^^af 0-«; iXe(\nKa¥ Uir m 
Ibiitfivo^. Orchomenos was a place of great an* 
tiquity ; and the natives are said to have wor- 
shipped Petra, which were supposed to havefallea 
from '^ heaven. At Athens in the Acropolis was 9 
sacred cavern, which was called Petrse Macr^ 
Petrs Cecropiae. 

I have shewn that people of old made use of 
caverns for places of worship : bence^ this at Athem 
had the name of Petra, or temple. *** It is said of 
Ceres, that after she had wandered over the whole 
eartl), she at last reposed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. They in Uke manner at Delphi shewed 
the petra, upon which the Sibyl Heropbile at her 



"r*' 

^ 



'^Lycophron. v. 15$, here they sacrificed Zdw 0/x^p»y, 
■' Pindar. Olymp. Ode 6. p. 51. 

TiO'up fx ra ov^upH. Pausanias. ]. Q, p. 7^6. 

"Euripides in lone. v. 935. See Radicsli. p. S5. Macar, 
^ Clemens Alexaod* Strom. L 1.. p. 35Sb 
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first arrival sat " down. In short, there is in the 
history t>f every oracular temple some legend about 
a stone ; some reference to the word Petnu To 
dear this up, it is necessary to observe, that when 
the worship of the Sun was almost universal, this 
was one name of that Deity even among the 
Greeks. Tliey called him Petor, and Petros ; and 
his temple was styled Petra. This they oftentimef 
changed to xito?; so little did they understand 
their own mythology. There were however some 
writers, who mentioned it as the name of the Son^ 
and were not totally ignorant of its meaning. This 
we may learn from the Scholiast upon Pindar. 

^ Ilr^i it T8 'HAih oa f urAxoi ^otviif, ti^ Xil«c timXurttt i 
'HXi9(« Ki$ Ay«S«yof)t ynf^fAiuw Evfiw^hiHf jiafaip, 

'O y»^ MaxAf IOC, x*inc eifii^i^ctf tv;^«c, 
Aiec irc^uxMC, a!c Xiysri, TarraXoc, 
K^fvfn^ vrf^TiXXerrdt iufAatimp IlETPON, 
Aff I itrrf,r»%^ xeti Tiirift ruxnjif iixmr. 

The same Scholiast quotes a similar passage 
from the same writer, where the Sun is called 
Petra. 



*• Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 825. 
" rindar. Olj inp. Ode 1. p. 8. 
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If then the name of the Sun, and of his temples, 
was among the antient Grecians Petros, and Petra; 
we may easily account for that word so often oc- 
curring in the accounts of his worship. The 
Scholia above will moreover lead us to discover 
whence the strange notion arose about the famo6 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene ; who is said to have 
prophesied, that a stone would fall from the Sun. 
All that he had averred, may be seen in the rela- 
tion of the Scholiast above : which amounts only 
to this, that Petros was a name of the Sun. It 
was a word of Egyptian original, derived from 
Petor, the same as Ham, the lamus of the antient 
Greeks. This Petros some of his countrymen 
understood in a different sense; and gave out, 
that he had foretold a stone would drop from the 
Sun. Some were idle enough to think that it was 
accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended 
to shew at iBgospotamos the very *^ stone, which 
was said to have fallen. The like story was told 



*' Scholia in Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. p. S. 
^ Diogenes Laerliut: Vita Anaxagoras 
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of a stone at Abydus upon the Hellespont : and 
Anaxagoras was here too supposed to have been 
the prophet^. la Abydi gymnasio^ ex eft causa 
colitur hodieque modicus quidem (lapis), sed 
quern in medio terrarum casurum Anaxagoras 
pra^dixisse narratur. The temples, or Petra here 
aientioned, were Omphalian, or Oracular : hence 
tliey were by a common mistake supposed to have 
been in the centre of the habitable globe. They 
wene also Hxt^ctrot mrfiu: which Elibatos the 
Oreeka derived from Cft<M# descendo; and on thitl 
account the Petra wtrre thought t« have hlltn 
from the ^' Sun. We may by this clue unravel thd 
mysterious story of Tantalus ; and account for the 
pmishment which he was doomed to undergOL 

Toy «Ei fjLVfOiyay xc^aAaif CokAea^ 

The unhappy Tantalus 
From a satiety of bliss 



*^Pliny. 1. 2. c. 58. p. 102. 

*^ HAtCaror irir^ar they COnStrucd Xi9e» of'* ^^ih C«i»e/Aepof . 

•• Pindar. Olympic. Ode 1. p. 8. 
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Underwent a cruel reverse. 

He was rloomd to sit under a huge stone, 

Which the father of the Gods 

Kept over his head suspended. 

Thus he sat 

In continual dread of its dowtifal, 

And lost to every comfort 

It is said of Tantalus by some, that he was set up 
to his chin in water, with every kind of fruit within 
reach : yet hungry as he was and thirety, he could 
never attain to what he wanted ; every thing which 
he caught at eluding his efforts. But from the 
account given above by "^Pindar, as well as by 
*°AIcaBus, Alcman, and other writers, his piinish- 
tnent consisted in having a stone hanging over his 
head ; which kept him in perpetual fear. What i« 
styled A180?, was I make no doubt originally Petros; 
which has been misinterpreted a stone. Tantalus 
is termed by Euripides otxoXaro^ r%v yXuitrtray^ a. man 
of an ungovernable tongue: and his history at 
bottom relates to a person who revealed tlie myste- 
ries in which he had been ^' initiated. The Scho- 



*' Tcif vm^ Ktfu7M; TarraXw A»6ov. Pindar. Isthm. Ode 8. p- 482. 
''°A7.xaio?, xa» A>«/xar Atd&» (funv c:ra(a;^ric8a» TanaXu, Scholia 
Upon Piiidar. Olymp. Ode i. p. 8. 
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liast upon Lycophron describes him in this light; 
and inedtioiis bim as a priest, who out of good 
nature divulged some secrets of his cloistrr; and 
was upon that account ejected from the society''. 

f^t^hn^K m lif xxTxXoy. The uiyslericit which he 
rct'ealtfd, were tliose of Osiris, the Sun : tlie Petor. 
and Pctora of E^ypt. He never afterwards could 
Whald the Sua in its meridian, but it put him in 
mind of bis crime: and he was ut'raid that the 
vengeance of tlie G<kI would over\»-helut him. 
Tiiis Deity, the Ptior, and Pclora of llic Amo- 
nians, being by the later Greeks expressed Petrmi, 
and Petra, gave rise to tlie fable above about the 
atoue of Tanuliis. To this solution ihe some 
Scholiast upon Pindar bears witness, by informing 
us, "that the Sun was of old called a atone; and 
that some writers understood the story of Tanlalut 
in tliis light; intimating that it was the SuDt 
which hung over his head to his peri>etual tcra 

(^T(i»?»A*) tH yAM», «y u J(.(*«T»»fi«i, Hat »t*T 

And again, fli^t ^i -n ixtu ii puirrxii xtywi*, ii juh 



"ScboJia Mjnm Lycrphron. ». 153. 

" Scbulia of.on Pinilar, Ol^^mji. Ode t. p. 8. 

** Piudnr. Scti.itia. Ibuirra. 



I 
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(it should be inrfx) xuXurx^ n'^icc Some under^ 
standj what is said in the historif about the stone, 
as relating to the Sun : and they suppose that it 
was the Sun which hung over his head, to his ter* 
ror and confusion. The naturalists^ speaking of 
the Sun^ often call him a stone, or petra. 

By laying all these circumstances together^ and 
comparing them, we may, I think, not only find 
out wherein the mistake consisted, but likewise 
explain the grounds from whence the mistake 
arose. And this clue may lead us to the detection 
of other fallacies, and those of greater conse- 
quence. We may hence learn the reason, why 
so many Deities were styled ncr^atoi, Petrasi. We 
read of " MtSja^, i 6fo? ix iriTfaf, MithraSj the 
Deity out of the rock; whose temple of old was 
really a rock or cavern. The same worship seems 
to have prevailed, in some degree, in the west; 
as we may judge from an antient inscription at 
Milan, which was dedicated '^ Herculi in Petrd. 
But all Deities were not so worshipped : and the 
very name Petra was no other than the sacred 
term Petora, given to a cavern^ as being esteemed 
in the first ages an oracular temple. And some 



^* Justin. Martyr ad Tryphoncm. p. l6S. Tho rites uf 
Mithras were styled Patrica. 
'* Oruter. Inscript. p. xlix. n. 2. 
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reverence to places of this sort •was kept up a 
long time. We may from hence understand the 
reason of the prohibition given to some of the 
early proselytes to Christianity, that they shoold 
no more '^ ad petras vota reddere : and by the 
same light we may possibly explain that pas- 
sage in Homer, where he speaks of persons eoter- 
ing into compacts under oaks, and rocks, as 
places of ^ security. The oak was sacred te 
Zeus, and called Sar-On : and Petra in its ori^ 
ginal sense being a temple, must be looked upon 
as an asylum. But this term was acft confined 
^ a rock or cavern: every oracular • temple wu 
styled Petra, and Petora. Hence it proceeded 
that so many Gods were called ^tu Utrfcum^ and 
liar(U9i. Pindar speaks of Poseidoti Petraiois'; 
.^Ilai Rocuiwoq JlfT^is : under which' title Neptune 



«^ 



'^ Indiculus Paganiarum in Consilio L^ptineofi ad .aim* 
Christi 743. 

See du Fresno Gloss, and Hoffman. "Petra. 

Nullus Christtanus ad fana, vcl ad Petras vota reddere pm- 
tnmat 

'* Ot; fAir vuq rjf fn» two i^voq, tt^* vwn viT^ 

T*' oo^t^f/Airat, art «rat^6iro(, m9f«( ri, 

Ilaf Of »of , «}V6ioc t' oa^n^fToy ftA^nXoi^-ir. Hoiner. Iliad. ;^. T. 126. 
AiOo/xoraiy ^r,iJt.r,yo^otf tin m XiOv 9U9Vrrtq. HesychiuS. 
*» Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 248. 
niT^oMo^ rh^Ltirmt Tloatk^uf vo^a OittoAok. Scholia ibideHl. 
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was worshipped by the Thessalianisi : but tha lab- 
ter was the. more, common title. We meet in 
Pausanias with Apollo Patroiis, and with^Ziuc 
MuXi^io^y and A^Tf/EAic Jldrftca ; also ^* Bacchus 
IlaTf yo^, Zeus Patroiis, and Vesta Patroa, together 
with other instances. 

The Greeks, whenever they met with this term, 
even in regions the most remote, always gave it 
an interpretation according to their own precoa*- 
eeptions ; and explained Scoi n«T^<Mip the oraculai 
Deities, by Dii Patrii, or the Gods of the country. 



^i^f^wa^ Tepmei|te4 by a pyramid: Artemis byapillaf, 

p. 13Q. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 104. 

According to the acceptation, in which t understand the term, 
y/i€ may account for so many placet in the east being styled Petifll 
Penps ^nd India did not abound with rocks more than Europt : 
yet, in these parts, as well as in the neighbouring regions, thei;^ 
b continually mention made of Pctra : such as Ilfr^ Xtcrf^tO^tf 
in Sogdiana, Petra Aornon in India, km rqr m 0$ii (Ilir^y), <i 
h A^iaiAo^H. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 787. Petra Abatos in Egypt, 
TltTfa N«Cara»ai in Arabia. Many places called Petra occur in 
the history of Alexander : *£Af4» ^ iia» Iltr^f f^v/uttof c^^i^a t% 
or^^b^tff. ' Strabo. 1. 11. p. 787.- They were in reality sacred, 
eminences, where of old they worshipped ; which in aftertimA 
were fortified. Every place styled Arx and Axfowo^•( was origi* 
Bally of the same nature. The same.is to be observed of those 
Styled Purgoi. 

VOL. I. ^ b 
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Thus, in the Palmyrene inscriptioD, two Syrias 
Deities are characterized by this title. 

^ ATAIBflAn KAI MAAAXBHAH 
nATPAOIZ eEOIZ. 

CjTos, in hb expedition against the Medes, is 
represented as making vows ^ *£ri» IUt^m, neu Am 
TUrgmij %cu tok mxx^q Bun^. But the Persians, 
from whom this history is presumed to be bor- 
rowed, could not mean by these terms Dii Putrii: 
for nothing could be more unnecessary than to 
say of a Persic prince, that the homage, which 
he payed, was to Persic Deities. It is a thing 
of course, and to be taken for granted, antes 
there be particular endence to the contrary. IBs 
vows were made to Mithras, who was styled by 
the nations in the east Pator ; lijs temples were 
Patra, and Petra, and his festivals Patrica. 
Nonnus gives a proper account of the Petra^ 
when he represents it as Oniphean, or oracular: 



** Gruter. Inscript Ixxxvi. n. 8. 
J *^ Xenophon. Kv^wrMhrn. 

** NoDous. Diooysiac. L ix. p. 266. 
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At Pataia^ in Lycia, was an oracular temple: 
and Patras, in Achaia, had its name from divina- 
tion, for which it was famous. Pausanias men* 
tions the temple, and adds, ^^ Ilpe ^f th 'le^tf mc 

Before the temple is thejountmn of Demeter — 
and in the temple an oracle, which never is known 
to /ail. 

The offerings, which people id antient times 
used to present to the Gods, were generally 
purchased at the entrance of tlie temple.; 
especially every species of consecrated bread, 
which \v;as denominated accordingly. If it was 
an oracular temple of Alphi, the loaves and 
cakes were styled ^ Alphita. If it was expressed 
Ampi, or Ompi, the cakes were Ompai *^ Ojbixai : 
at the temple of Adorus ^, Adorea. Those made 



*' Pausanias. I. 7. p. 577* 

*'' AA^ITONy TO awo riof «^*diK» n o%r¥ vt^^/ufOf «^tv^v. 
ilesychius. 

^^ OMIIAly 0v/biar», xai «t^» ^iXiri MtvfAuo*. Hesychios. 

OMIIIAy weuroiatra TftjyaXut. Ibideni. 

• If it wasexprc^sod Amphi, the cakes were Amphitora, Amphi- 
roantora, Amphimasta : which seem to have been aU nuarlyof 
the same composition. • 

AM^ASMAy 4^aftr» otry xcu iXatw CfCpiy|f4ty«. Ibidem. 

*^ Fine fldur had the sacred name of Jdor, from Athms, the 
God of day, an Amoninn name. 

she 
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hi hoaoor of HaiB-onis bad die nune c( ^ Ho- 
voora, Amori, and Omorite. Those sacied to 
Peon, the God of light, were called ^ Pionet. 
At Cha-on, which signifies the honse of the 
Sun, ^' Cauones, XctwMf. From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-AmoB, thej were deoominated Pliramouii, 
«* n^pa^HTf. From Ob-El, Pytho Deus^ came 
" Obelia. If the place were a Petra or Petora, 
they had oflferings of the same sott called Peto^^ 
by the Greeks expressed ** Ilirvf «, Intuitu One 
of the titles of the Sun was Ei-Aphas, Sol Dens 
ignis. Tins £l-aphas the Greeks rendered Ehpho^ 
tKtL^ ; and supposed it to relate to a deer : and 



AMQPAy ^ii/4i^aXi( ifh 0V9 utAin. Ibidem. 

'PMOPITAZ, a^oi ix 9v^v hyipifunv ytyov*^. Ibid« 

Al&o A/Ao^ATftiy Amorbitas. See Athenxus. 1. 14. p. 6a6. 

*° niON££y vAaxtfmc. Hesychius. 

Pi^Dn was tbe Amonian name of the Sun : as wu also Pi-Or, 
and Pe-Or. 

^' XAYHNAZ, Afnrf rXaitf oiMi^^ftdtmK «f*^wc* Suidas, 

'^ The latter Graeks expressed Paramoun, Poraiaotis. 

nYPAMOYX, a cake. H» i tlv^o/Atfc va^ toic vsXmvk nnvixMf. 
Artemidorus. 1. 1. c. 74r. K«» d hA7pt;«mi0'«f f^X^ rvf !« Oio/jJian 
rot wv^fAwrrt^, Schoi. Aristoph. *IwtK. 

See JVIeursius on Lycophron. v. 593. and Hesych. nv^«/ft«(, 

^' OBEAIAIy placentae. Athenaeus. 1. 14. p. 645. 
*♦ fivf at/tTM T« niTTPA. Theocritus. Idyl. 2. y. 33. 
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the title El-Apha-Baal, given by the Amoniaiis 
to the chief Deity, was clKtnged to fXa^nC^oc, a 
tenn of a quite different purport El-aphas, an& 
£l-apha-baal, related to the God Osiris, the 
Deity of light : and there were sacred liba made 
at his temple, similar to those above ; and deno^ 
minated from him £>a^(, Elaphoi. In Athensus 
we have an account of their composition^ whicft 
ocmsisted of * fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum 

and honey. " EXa^^^ ^Xaxng i^ ra(To< xxt /^fXiTOf 

• One species of sacred bread, which used to be 
pfiered to the Gods, was of great antiquity, and 
called Boun. The Greeks, who changed the Ntt 
final into a Sigma, expressed it in the nominative^ 
Cs?; but, in the accusative, more truly boun, Smr; 
Hesychius speaks of the Boun, anc) describes It^* 
iito^ wiiAfA.a'r9^ Hi^aru i^^vroq ; a kind of cake^ With ^ 
repf^esentation of two horns. Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner-: Ckv, ni^q wtfAfAarof 
xtf»ra tyovroq; a sort of cake with horns. Diogenes 
Laertius, speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, describes the chief ingre- 
dients of which it was composed : ^ Bnif iiva-t — tx 
fAiXtro^ xai »Xfiru¥. He offered up one of the sacred 



^^ Athenseus. 1. 14. p. 646. 

'^ Diogenes Laertius: Vita Erupedoclis. 1. 8. 
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^df calkdu bamm, which mm wmit 
mid honey. It issaidof Cecrop^ ^a;|pvr«EC»ils«t: 
HtJir$i€ffer€dupthumrtrfg9B€€thro&d. Hence 
we may jodge of the antiquky of die tiilna fiooi 
the times to which Cecrops is icfeit e d . The pio* 
pbet Jeremiah takes notice of this kind of offer- 
ing; when he is speaking of the Jewish wookb at 
Pathros in Egypt, and of their base idofattry ; in 
all which their husbands had encooiag^ than. 
The won>en» in their expostulation upon his ie> 
buke, tell him : Since we left off to bum imcemm 
to the Queen of heaven^ and to pour mU dnmh* 
offerings unto her, we hme wmted aU tkmgs ; 
mid have been consumed hjf the sword mud kf the 
fmnine. And when we burnt incense to the Queem 
ofhemen, and poured out drinh-offerings umtoher^ 
did we make her cakes to warship her, and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her without our ^ men f 
The prophet, in another place, takes notice of the 
same idolatry. ^' The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 



'^ Some read AavfULat, Ccdrenus. p. 82. -Some have tbooglbt, 
that by Ctfv was meant an Ox : but Pausanias says, that these of- 
lerings were iti/a^aat* : and moreover tells us ; osroow i;^* ^vx*'% 
rovrm futt nit»<rn uhp St/o-cM. Cecrops sacrificed noiAing that kadlife^ 
Pausan. 1. 8. p. 600. 

"Jeremiah, c.44. v. 18, I9. 

«Mbid. C.7. V.18. 
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fkdr daughf to make cakes to the Queen of heaven. 
The word, in these instances, for sacred cakes^ 
is criD, Cunim. The Seventy translate it by a 
word of the same purport, XaMwct^j Chauonas ; of 
which I have before taken notice : ^ Mn a^tv rm 

^ I have mentioned that they were sometimes 
called Petora, and by the Greeks Pitura. This^ 
probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes^ 
which the young virgins of Babylonia and Persis, 
used to offer at the shrine of their God, when they 
were to be first prostituted : for, all, before mar* 
riage, were obliged to yield themselves up to some 
stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for 
all the young women, when they arrived towards 
maturity, to sit in the avenue of the temple, with 
a ^rdle, or rope, round their middle ; and what- 
ever passenger laid hold of it was entitled to lead 
them away. This practice is taken notice of, as 
subsisting among the Babylonians, in the epistle 
ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah ; which he is 
supposed to have written to Baruch. v. 43. *Ai^f 



^^ Jeremiah, c. 51. v. IQ. according to the Seventy, 
9o ^Iso c. 7* V. IS. Xavutttq T^ rfttrtf m Ov^rv* Cbatt-Oll> 
4oR)US ve! tcmplum Solis, 
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itfmfmmfi^ilAnm kBifM^mhj 'rut vXuriM § m l ^ ii^ iti be «|m»- 
^aniy diinrf^ arvm, •uri r* «^m»i4» «vnic iuf^aytu Thil 

ast a trtmslatioti from aa Hebiev or Chaldaic i>fi- 
ginal; and, I should thiok, not quite accurate. 
What is here midered yuMMxcp, should, I imagiac^ 
be ira^6f»e( ; and the purport viU be nearljr this : 
The virgins of Babylonia put girdks aioui their 
wist ; and in this habit dt bjf thewmf mtk, hous- 
ing their FiturOj or sacttd o^crbtgw, peer am mm 
^ incense : and when any one of them is tmkem 
n^ict of by a stranger ^ and led assay by herghriU 
to a place of privacy; upon tier return she upbraids 
her nart neighbour for not being thought worthy 
of the like hoftour; and for having her imte not 
yet broken or ^ loosed. It was likewise a Peisiaa 
custom, and seems to have been universally toept 
op wherever their religion prevailed. Strabo giws 
a particular account of thfs practice, as it wis 
observed in the temple of Anait in Armenia. This 
was a Persian Deity, who had many places of 
worship in tllat part of the world. Not only the 
men and maid servants, says the author, are in this 
manner prostituted at the shrine of the Goddess; 
for in this there would be nothing extraordinary : 



^' HeroJoms mentions this custom, and styles h jtistly ci^irof 
rtn f^fMMf. He Mys that it was practised at the temple of tile Ba* 
bylonish Deity Mclitta. 1. 1. c. 199. 
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irofi^tvBfy dilf yofAoq in, x«ra?ro^vft)0c(9-A(»C iroXuy ;^^oyoy 
ira#« rij 0f»:/[ACTa taxna itiotricn irfoq y»fjL9v* ovx anro^isy. 
TOij 17 roiOL\yrri irvyotxeiir ow^fvo^ Bui people cf the jfirtft 

faskitm in the nation used to devote their own 
Ihughters in the same manner: it being a religious 
imtitution^ that all young virgins shally in honour 
^fthe>Deity^ be prostituted^ and detained for some 
'time in her tempk: after which they are permitted 
to he \g9oen'^ in marriage. Nor is any body at till 
saysputous about cohabiting with a young woman 
afterwards^ though she has been in this manner 
abused. 

The Patrica 'wert not only rites of Mithras, but 
Also of Osiris, who was in reality the same Deity. 
We 'have a 'curious inscription to this purpose, and 
a representation, which was fit-st exhibited by the 
learned John Price in his observations upon Apu- 
kius. It is copied from an original, which' he saMe 
at Venice: and there is an engraving from it in 
tiie Edition of Herodotus by ** Gronovius, as wiell 



J r It- ■ - -^ ' ■ ■ : ■ «• ■ ■ ■ ^-.t ■ t . • ■ t. ■ 

f 

I ■ ' 

^* Strabo. 1. II. p. 805. Anais, or Anait, called Tanau, <tQ 
diis passage : thc^ are the same name. 

The same account given of the Lydian women by Herodutiis: 
wo^ttvuf y»^ kiFctcet^. 1.3. c. 93; all, universally, were- devoted 
to whoredom. 

*' Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 129. p. 138. 
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as in that by ^ Wesselinge : but about the purport 
of it they are strangely mistaken. They suppose 
it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the son 
of Cheops. She died, it seems: and her father 
was so affected with her death, that he made a 
bull of wood^ which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus says, that he saw the 
bull of Mycerinus ; and that it alluded to diis 
history. But, notwithstanding the anthority of 
this great author, we may be assured that ^ it was 
an emblematical representation, and* an image of 
the sacred bull Apis and Mneuis. And, in re- 
spect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a reli* 
gious ceremony, and relates to an event of great 
antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites 
of Osiris. Of this I shall treat hereafter : at pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to observe, that the sacred 
process is carried on before a temple ; on which 
is a Greek inscription, but in the provincial cha- 
racters : Evioy Uarfixfiif 'Eofrf» ^iftf. How can *£«fm 

Jlar^ixfi relate to a funeral ? It denotes a festival 
in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn, Pator ; and his temple was called Patra : 
whence these rites were denominated Patrica. 
Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and 



f4 



Herodotus. 1.2. 'c. l?9. p. }66. 
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supposes it to relate to Isis, and to her mourning 
for the loss of her son. Speaking of the month 
Athyr, he mentions ^^B» fi»^vcop i/xaTi» piAavs 

Aiyvrrioi). The Egyptians have a custom in the 
month Athyr of ornamenting a golden image of a 
bull; which they cover with a black robe of the 
^nest linen. This they do in commemoration of 
Isis, and Iter gf^ieffor the loss of Orus. In every 
figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, 
there appears deep silence and reverential awe: 
but nothing that betrays any sorrow in the agenta. 
They may commemorate the grief of Isis; but 
they certainly do not allude to any misfortune of 
their own : nor is there any thing the least fu- 
nereal in the process* The Egyptians of all 
nations were the most extravagant in their ^ grief. 
If any died in a family of consequence, the women 
used by way of shewing their concern to soil their 
beads with the mud of the river ; and to disfigure 
their faces with filth. In this manner they would 
run up and down the streets half naked, whipping 
themselves as they ran: and the men likewisef 
whipped themselves. They cut off their hair 
upon the death of a dog; and shaved their eye- 



^' Platarch. Isis et Osiris, p. S66, 
^ Herodotus. 1. f . c. 85, S6. 
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brow^ for a dead cat We may therefore judge, 
fbat some very strong symptoms of grief would 
kave been expressed, had this picture any way 
related to the sepulture of a king's daughter.* 
Herodotus had his account from different people : 
one half he confessedly ^ disbelieved ; and the 
l<emamider was equally incrtdibie. For no king of 
Egypt, if he had made a representation of the 
sacred ^ bull, durst have prostituted it for a tomb : 
and, as I have before said, 'Eo^rnllurfiMn can Jiever 
i^ate'to a funeral. 



^''fmtm h ^tyiMt fSUm^vTK. Herod. 1. 2. c ISl* 
- ** The sUr bet^^een the boms shews that it wm m repreteoNUkm 
#f the Deity» aod the whole a religious memorial* 
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GODS OF GREECE; 

To shew that they were all originally one God^ 

the Sun. 

As I shall have a great deal to say concerning 
the Grecian Theology in the course of this work, 
it will be necessary to take some previous notice of 
their Gods; both in respect to their original, and 
to their purport Many learned men have been 
at infinite pains to class the particular Deities of 
different countries, and to point out which were 
the same. But they would have saved themselves 
much labour, ^f, before they had bewildered them- 
selves in these fruitless inquiries, they had con- 
sidered whether all the Deities of which they 
treat, were not originally the same : all from one 
source ; branched out and diversified in differeilt 
] 
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parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but 
one Deity, the Sun : but when they came to give 
the titles of Orus. Osiris, and Cham, to some of 
the heads of their family ; they too in time were 
looked up to as Gods, and f.everaily worshipped as 
the Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians : 
but this nation being much addicted to refinement 
in tlicir worship, made many subtile distinctions : 
and supposing that there were certain emanations 
of divinity, they affected to particularize each by 
some title; and to worship the Deity by his 
attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of 
Gods : for the more curious they were in their 
disquisitions, the greater was the number of these 
substitutes. Many of them at first were designed 
for mere titles : others, as I before mentioned, 
were ftireppoiat, derivatives, and emanations: all 
which in time were esteemed distinct beings, and 
gave rise to a most inconsistent system of Poly- 
theism. The Grecians, who received their religioo 
from Egypt and the east, misconstrued every 
jhing which was imported ; and uilded to these 
absurdities largely. They adopted Deities, to 
whose pretended attributes they vere totally 
strangers;' whose names they could not articulate, 
or spell. They did not know how to arrange the 
elements, of which the words were composed. 
Hence it was, that Solon the Wise could not 
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escape the bitter^ but just censure of the priest in 
Egypt, who accused both hinij and the Grecians 
in general, of the grossest puerility and ignorancei 

' A Z^Amt, So>»y, *£AXiiyK iff ir«i Jfc ati^ ytfWf i» '£AX9|» me 
ifiy 9191 Tf 4^x^ Mrotrrf^* ou^f/Miitv y«^ ly iavroK fX'i^ ^** 
Aaua» toj^^yy Wff |bMiidi|^;^0Mi.9reXi(»». ou^fK The truth 

of this allegation may be proved both from the un- 
certainty, and inconsistency of the antients in tlie 
accounts of their Deities. Of this uncertainty 
Herodotus takes notice. ^ EtStvfi iymro lx«roc ta^ 

ttm^ fin /' an fiC»¥ Tamt^ oxpioi ii nm t» uhot^ itx 
irrirfMTo f*fX(i ov vfim x«i x^'^' ^^ fiirfiir Aoyw. He 

attributes to Homer, and to Hesiod, the various 
names and distinctions of the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which previuled. ' Ouroi h no-i, 

ji irtma'airrec Ofoyowai' 'EXXdci, xoti roio*! Ocotri t«; 
I9rimi|ubiai( ^omc, xai Ttjua; ti x»i T£;^ya; ^icXoirrK, x«i 

fi/iia MVTAnr ffn/Mffi^avTCf. This blindness in regard to 
their own theology, and to that of the countries, 

' Cyril, contra Julian, p. 15. It is related somewhat difTcrently 
in the Timaeus of Pluto, vol. 3. p. 2Q. See also Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1. 1 . p. 556. 

^L. 2. c. 53. The evidence of Herodotus must be esteemed 
early; and his judgment valid. What can afford us a more sad 
account of the doubt and darkness, in which munkind was 
inveloped, than these words of the historian } how plainly does 
he shew the necessity of divine iuterpositiun ; and of revelation ia 
consequence of it ! 

^ Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 53, 
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whence they borrowed, led them to misapply 
the terms, which they Jiad received, and to make 
a God but of every title. But however they may 
have separated, and distinguished them under 
different personafi^s, they are aii plainly resolvable 
into one Deitv, liie Sun. The same is to be ob- 
served in the Gods of the Romans. This may in 
great measure be proved from the current accounts 
of their own writers ; if we attend a little closely 
to what they say : but it will appear more manifest 
from thoi»e M'ho had been in £g}'pt, and copied 
their accounts from that country. There are few 
characters, which at first sight appear more 
distinct t1)an th vse of Apolio and Bacchus. Yet 
the depart!). ert, whul'. is generally appropriated to 
Apollo, as the Sun, I mean the conduct of the 
year, is b\ Virgil given to Bacchus, or Liber. 
He joins him wi^h Cnes, and calls them both the 
bright luminaries of the world. 

* Vos, O, clarissima Mundi 
Luniina, labentem Coelo qui ducitis annum. 
Liber, et alma Ceres. 

* Quidam ipsum solem, ipsuni Apollinem, ipsum 



* Virgil. Gcorgic. 1. 1. v. 6, 

Liber is El-Abor contracted : Sol, Parens Lucii» 

' Scholia in Ilurat. 1. 2. Ode Ip. 
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Dionysium eundem esse volant Hence we find 
that Bacchus is the Sun, or Apollo ; though sup-* 
posed generally to have been a very different per- 
sonage. In reality they are all three the same ; 
each of them the Sun. He was the ruling Deity 
of the wocld: 



HXi£ vocyyiyirog^ TravcuoXt^ ^vctofiyyt^n 



He was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as 
Bacchus, or Liber. ^ In Thracii Solem Liberum 
haberi, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magni 
rcligione celebrant : eique Deo in colle ' Zemisso 
acdes dicata est specie rotund^. In short, all the 
Gods were one, as we learn from the same Orphic 
Poetry : 



* Orphic. Fragment, in Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 23. 

^ Macrob. Sat. 1. 1.* c. 18. 

lie is called by ^umo\pus Ar^ofan Amw^oit ty a^ rif^cvt w^wflrov ; 
apud Euseb. P. E. 1. p. c. 27. 

' Zemissus is the Amonian Sames, or Sarocsb, aoal6gout to 
Beth-Shemesh in the Scriptures. 

^ Orphic. Fragment. 4. p. 364. edit. Oesner. 

See Stcphani Poesis Pbilotoph. p. 80. frgm Jottia Martyr. 
VOL. I. C C 
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Some Deities changed with the season. 
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HcXtOV it 6£f»f, |{A£T0irWf1IC f «Cf Of Ift». 



It was therefore idle in the antients totnake a dis* 
quisition about the identity of any God, as com- 
pared with another ; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 

" Toy Oo-iAty 01 jEAftr XtfXTTiv, iiii A(ovu0*ov, iiit TiXisxtmrn^ 
*nyi^ it Ata, iroXkQiit Havot, ytuofjuxx^i. Soflt€y sayS 

Diodorus, think that Osiris is Serapis ; others 
that he is Dionusus ; others still, that he is Pluto: 
many take him for Zeus^ or Jupiter^ and not a few 
for Pan. This was an unnecessary embarrass- 
ment : for they were all titles of the same God, 
there being originally by no means that diversity 
which is imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly observed. " Neque enim tanta itoXuBmtu; 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum iroXuw>u/Aia. It is 
said, above, that Osiris was by some thought to 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 



'^ Macrobius. Saturn. 1. 1. c. IS. p. 202. He mientions 
Jupiter Lucctius, and Diespater, the God of day; and adds, 
Cretenses A»a nty ^/Ai^fty vocant. The Cretans call the day dia. 
The word dies of the I^tines wab of the saiiie original. 

" Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 22. 

** Cbtonolog. Cd&6n. p. 32. 
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Pluto, among the best theologist^^ was esteemed 
the same as Jupiter ; and indeed the same as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity. 



'^ Hermesiiinax. 

It may be worth while to observe below, how many Gods thcr^ 
were of the same titles and departments. XldMONOf Atotv^f^. Hesy^ 
chius. Pueooia Minerva. Plutarch, de decern Rhetoribus. 

TltiXatfAVp *H^axAii;. Hesychius. 

Inrn^ warrttty AaKXTivrn, hawora Ilfttfty. Orphic. H. 66, 

Uoj-u^v9 IttTfci f» Tii»*r. Cli^ment. Cohort, p. ^6, 

Olen, the roost antient mylhologist, made Eilithya to be the 
mother of Eros ; so that Eilithya and Venus must have been the 
same, and consequently Diana. 

Mnn^a E^A^of E»^»dt/»av iiyai. Pausan. I. p. p. 762. 

Adonim, Attinem, Osirim et Ilorum aliud non esse quam 
Solcm. Macrobius Sat. 1. 1. c. 21. p. COp. 

Janus was Juno, and bt)lcd Junonius. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 9* 
p. 159. 

Lunam; candem Dianam, eandcm Cererem, eandcm Junonem, 
eandem Pra«erpinam dicunt. Servius in Georgic. I. 1. v. 5. 

Astartc, Luna, Europa, Dea Syria, Rhea, the same. Luciaa. 
Je Syri4 Dei. 

Knot A^ir»Mv rev avrot x«< Aia xai Ave^X«r K^*{ortf(. xtA* 
Athenagoras. p. S90. 

*H^»o(, Zivf. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. ex. p<34« 
*HXio(, Kfoye^. Damascius apud Photiam. c. &4S« 

c c 2 
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HcXiov it tifsc, /(AfTOiru^iK f »(fot Ifti»« 



It was therefore idle in the antients tofnake a dis- 
quisition about the identity of any God, as com- 
pared with another ; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 

" Toy Oo'i^iy CI fjLtf Tt^eiinv, iiti Aioyuo^v, iift TlXitrmirm, 
*rivii ti Aitfy iroXXoift Uapx yurojEAixso'i. SofiiC, sajS 

Diodorus, tMnk that Osiris is Ser&pis ; others 
that he is Dionusus ; others stilly that he is Pluto : 
many take him for Zeus^ or Jupiter^ and not a few 
for Pan. This was an unnecessary embarrass- 
ment: for they were all titles of the same God, 
there being originally by no means that diversity 
which is imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly observed. " Neque enim tanta iroXvBfoTn; 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum voXMtoMiJLia. It is 
said, above, that Osiris was by some thought to 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 



'^ Macrobius. Saturn. 1. 1. c. IS. p. 202. He mentions 
Jupiter Lucctius, and Dicspater, the Gnd of day; and adds, 
Cretenses Ata rnw fifAi^aw vocant. The Cretans coil the day dia» 
The word dies of the I^tines wab of the saiiie original. 

" Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 22. 

'* Cbtonolog. C(ib6n. p. 32. 
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Pluto, among the best theoIogist§, was esteemed 
the same as Jupiter ; and indeed the same as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity. 



*' Hermesianax. 

It may be worth while to observe below, how many Gods thcr^ 
were of the same titles and departmentii. Ueuoftof Aioty^n^, Hesy» 
chius. Paeooia Minerva. Plutarch, de decern Rhetoribus. 

naXaufAV9 'H^axXni, Hesychius. 

Iqnj^ wmrryfy AanXtiwn, ^i&wora Tla^at. Orphic. H. 66» 

ne^iiltff I«r^( t9 Tii»*r. Clement. Cohort, p. C^. 

Olen, the roost antient mylhologist, made Eilithya to be the 
mother of Eros ; so that Eilithya and V^enus must have been the 
same, and consequently Diana. 

Mirrt^m. E^A^of Ei^tduiav iiyai. Pausan. I. p. p. 762. 

Adonim, Attinem, Osirim et Ilorum aliud non esse quam 
Solero. Macrobius Sat. 1. 1. c. 21. p. COp. 

Janus was Juno, and ttylcd Junonius. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 9* 
p. 159. 

Lunnm ; candem Dianam, eandcm Cererem, eandcm Junonem, 
eandem Proferpinam dicunt. Scrvius in Georgic. I. 1. v. 5. 

Astarte, Luna, Europa, Dea Syria, Rhea, the same. Luciaa. 
Je Syri4 DeA. 

Kiioi A^ir»»oi' Tov avro9 x«« Aia xai Ave^X«r fc^*^ortf(. xtA* 

Athenagnras. p. $90. 

'HXiof, Zivf. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. ex. p«34« 
*HXiof, Kfoyes. Damascius apud Photiam. c. &4S« 

c c 2 
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nis vel lucis dominus : and we may know the de- 
partment of the God from the name of the priest 
He was no other than the supreme Deity, the Sun: 
from whom all were supposed to be derived. 
Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, 
is, hke Zeus, styled the father of Gods and men. 



" KXuPi, UctrnSaov 



In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon the 
chief deity M-ent by the name of '^Ourchol, the 
same as Archel and Arcles of Egypt, whence came 
the 'Hfax;\i»f, and Hercules of Greece and Rome. 
Nonnus, who was deeply read in the mythology 
of these countries, makes all the various depart- 
ments of the other Gods, as well as their titles, 
tentreinhim. He describes him in some good 
poetry as the head of all. 



10 






" Orphic. Hymn, in I'oscidon. xvi. p. COS. 

'•Sclden cic Diis Syris. p. 77. and Mlcliiamcnta. He was of 
•Id styled Arcles in Greece ; anti suppr.icd to lia\e been the sen 
of Xiith. K*0o$ xai A^uTifii, 61 Xilv KUhckq. Flutarch. QujCdtioncs 
Gnecai. v. 1. p 5p(>. 

^ Nonnus. 1. 40. p. 1038. 

o 
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linrtvuv IXixniov oXoy iroXov en^ovi ^i^x», 
K.vx\ov uyug [Aira xvxXov — 

Airtf i^uf NfiXwof Af avj/ K^ovoc, A(r(ruf io? Ziu^.— 
£iT£ Xa^a'R'iC f^uf AiyuTTTto^'y akE^aXe? Ziu^, 

HEAIOS BABTAflNOZ, £v •Exa«Ja ilEA*0£ 
AnOAAXlN. 

All the various titles, we find, are at last com- 
prised in Apollo, or the Sun. 

It may appear strange, that Hercules, and Ju- 
piter, or whomever we put for the chief Deity, 
should be of all ages. This must have been the 
case, if they were the same as the bpy of love, 
and Bacchus ever young ; and were also the repre- 
sentatives of Cronus, and Saturn. But the antients 
went farther; and described the same Deity un- 
der the same name in various stages of life : and 
*' Ulpian speaking of Dionusus, says that he was 
represented of all ages. Kai ya^ ironia^ xa» ^j jo-Cutui^, 



ai 



In Demosthenem Kara Muhe, Tlaf cyiiiut flrf^iridio^'iy axnu* 
p. 647* See also Macrob. Sat. I. 1. c. 18. 

AvTOf Tor ^ict xa» Toy Aioyt/^-oy irai^a; xa» »!»; ^ OioXeyiot koAii* 

Proclus upon Plato's Panncnidcs. See Orphic Fragments, p. 406* 
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■ 

XXI otvSfcc y^apETiy oturoy. But the niost extraordi- 
nar} circumstance was, that they represented the 
sarre Deity of different sexes. A bearded Apollo 
was uncommon ; but Venus with a beard must 
have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to 
have been thus exhibited in Cyprus, under the 
name of Aphroditus, Ap^oSirog : *^ wuymixv a^i^o^ 
rnv dfov to-^rtfAOLriv^on t¥ Kuir^u. The samc is mentioned 
by Servius : **Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum 
harbata Veneris, corpore et veste muUebri, cum 
sceptro, et nature viriii, quod A^^oiir^y vocant. 
She was also looked upon as prior to Zeus, and to 
most other of the Gods. ^ A^^oJtrfi ou ^ovov ASuva^, 

Kosi 'H^ac, OiXXa xAi AIOS crt jr^iir^MTi^x. The poet 

Calvus speaks of her as masculine : ^^ Polientem- 
que Deum Venerem. Valerius Soranus among 
other titles calls Jupiter the mother of the Gods. 



" Hcsychius. The passage i& differently read. Kuster ex- 
hibits it A^^o^TOf. 'O^f ra vcgi A^aGtfrra yiy^aifti^ Ilm*mv^ ii^ 

*' Servius upon Virgil, .tiieid. I. 2. v. 632. 

'^ Scholia upon Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 52. T»n KoXu^irwy 
Moipwy nfon v^iaQvTi^a9, In some places of the cast, Venus was 
tlie&sime as Cybele and Rhea, the Mother of the Gods: Dip* m^ 
y(v^a^ TxvTn^ cAnah fAU ii^ ivi van ti}» A^^o^imy, L^ /xisTi^a Oi*^», 
TTcixiXaif xa» c7X&^p»ot( cyc/uiao-i T^ocruyo^itoyrcf. Plul. Tetiabibl. 1. ?• 

** Apud Calvum Acterianus. Macrob. Siit. 1. 3. c. 8. Putant 
e«ndem marem esse ac fceininam. Ibidem. 
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** Jupiter omnipotens, Regum Rex ipse, De^in^que 

_ » 

Progenitor, Genetrivque Devtm ; Deus unus et 
idem. 



Synesius speaks of him in nearly the same manner. 

And the like character is given* to the antient 
Deity MuT*f, 



%t 



AfOHlif lA,i¥ Xai OtiXvC i^VC, iro\\JUVV[A,i MflTI. 



In one of the fragments of the Orphic poetry 
there is every thing, which I have been saying 
comprehended within a very short compass. 



^ Apud Augustin. de Civitatc Dei. 1. 4.c. 11. and 1. 7- C.9* 
The author of the Orphic verses speaks of the Moon as both 

male and female. 

Avlojbiiini xai ^iifro/Ain), SnXvm xai afc^f. Hymn 8. v. 4« 

Deus Lunus was worshipped at Charrs, Edessa, and all over 

the east. 

*' Synesius. Hymn 3. p. 26. Edit. H. Steph. 

The Orphic verses vipi fvcivf are to the same purpose. 

IlarTtfy i^u cv frari}^, fAinrn^y r^^fo^, i)lk riOnvof. Hymn 9- 

T. 18. 

*• Orphic Hymn 31. v. 10. p. 22-4. 
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Za-,' T3;iTa jifc^i, Zrj^ *° 'HAij?, ms £iAi|»iiy 
K^i Mhti?, Tr«T:i' yvjsr-jis %^i Ea'^i? T3^;*TEtf'Tn^. 



Whom he meant under the title of Zeu^ he cx- 
pUins afterwards in a solemn invocatioa of the 
God Dionuiiis. 

C-^^ayia^C ^s9^x?ky^k -rsaiSsauav xia IXmTTWfj 
Ay/.Xi ZET, AIGNTIE, TzrEa xsvrs, 'rxrif atn^^ 
'H>ii, ray*y<a£TSfi, vx-dAtz^i, ys^riofiyytf. 

As we have seen how the father of the Gods 



** Orphic Fra^ent. vi. p. .l6C. Gerncr's Eiit. **roin Prod us 
on PUiCfA Aic:oia>ica. See aliu Pu^ls Pbilcsopliicd H. Scjphani. 

p. 81. 

^" J'jpitcr LuccLu.?, or God cf ii^h:. Macrob. Sut. 1. 1. c. 15. 

p. is:. 

*' Orpr*ic FrajTiu. vii. p. 371. See Pje-is Ph;!j*opL H. See- 
phani. p. .<.5. 

OrpKeiia or Pro to 5*: n us. 

n^wTvyv/y H^ixATa.4, Siwy Tsrsj, iiai <•» l*v. H} inn. 51. p. S-id* 
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Zen; ^oirrv pi^osy Zfu; '^ 'HAiof^ il^f SeAifiriiy 

K«i MfiTic, ir^eoTo; yevcrtf^ xoti E^w; iroAvrc^iriif. 
TLotyra yocf £V Zd»o( /bLcyaAo) raJi cufjMri xciroti. 



Whom he meant under the title of Zeus, he 
plains afterwards in a solemn invocation of the 
God Dionusus. 

Ou^aviaK r^o^aAiy^i ve^itfOfAOtf ftiiy fXi^o'tfiry 
AyAae Z£T, AIONTSE, wxnf ico¥rHf war$^ amc^ 

As we have seen how the father of the Gods 



*® Orphic Fragment, vi. p. 366, Gesner's EJit. from Proclus 
on Plato's Alcibiadcs. See also Poesis Philosophica H. Stephani. 
p. 81. 

^^ Jupiter Lucetius, or God of light. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15. 
p. 182. 

^* Orphic Fragm. vii. p. 371. See Poesis Philo?oph. H. Ste- 
phani. p. 85. 

Orpheus of Protogonus. 

n^irroye/y H^ixaventf Sfvy wars^f ^i* aeai t»r« HyinD.51. p. S-Wt 
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wa$ diversified, it may be worth while to hear 
what the supposed mother of all the Deities 
says of her titles and departments, in Apulcius. 
'* Me priraigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam nominant • 
DeAm Matrem : hinc Autochthones Atti( i Cecro- 
piam Minervam : illinc fluctuanttfs Cyprii Pa- 
phiam Venerem : Cretes sajfittiferi Di» tynnani 
Dianam. Siculi trilintgrues Stygiam Proserpinam: 
Eleusiuii vetustam Deam Cerereni. Junonem 
alii: alii Bellonam : aHi Ilecaten : Rhi>rnu$iam 
alii : et qui nascentis dti Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur .Ethiopes, Ariique, prisC(\que doctriai 
poUentes ^Egyptii, ceremoniis nie prorsus propriis 
pcTcolentes, appellant vero nomine lleginam Isi- 
dem. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rhea, 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpina, fiacchuSy 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, M'ere all 
one, and the " same. Nobody had examined tlic 
theology of the antients more deeply than Por- 
phyry. He was a determined Pagan, and his 
evidence in this point is unexceptionable. The 
titles of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusua^ 



^ Apuleii Metamorpb. 1. xi. p. C41. 

'' Porphyr. apud Eusebiuni Prap. Kvnnf;. 1. 3. c. 11. 

Athenaeus. 1. 1. p. 30. 
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caused him in time to partake of the same wor- 
ship which was paid to the great hin:inary ; and 
as he had also many other titles, from them sprimg 
a muhipUcity of Deities. '♦ Morichum Siculi 
Bacchum nomini^runt : Arabes vero eundem Ora- 
chal et Adonieiim : alii Lyaeum, Erebinthinm, 
Sabazium ; Laccdicmonii Scytidem, et Milicliium 
vocitarunt Hut let Dionusus or Bacchus be di- 
versified bv ever so manv names or titles, thev all. 
in respect to worship, relate ultimately to the Sun. 
'^ Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Xilus, Siris, sive quo<l- 
cunque aliud ab Hierophantis usurpatum nomen, 
ad unum tandem Solem^ antiquissimum Gentium 
numeuy redeunt omnia. 



'* J imis (ii:!iolnius Laurenberjrius. 
^^ Selui-nde Di»s ^\ris. p. 77* 
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